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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATEl 

The side figure represents a^^secti^ of the biUaiy eoncretion dd-^ 
scribed' by Dr Craigie.' 

Eig. 1) Illustrates Note to page 298.^ 

2. Is explamed at page 2§9. 

3. FI> Fascfa iliaca. F L, Fascia lata. P^ Section of st^phj/^ 

sis pubis., Vy Femoral vessels passing, front the pelvis in* 
to the thigh. See p. 302. 

4. Shows the relative sitoation in which the fasciae, would, apr 

pear, if a perpendicular longitudinal section were made 
at the part pointed out by (a) In Fig. VIL See p. 303. 

5. Shows the relative situation in which the fasciae would ap* 

pear-, if a section was made at (b) Fig. VIL See page 
304. . 

6. Plan of the crescentic portion. of the crural arch, as seen 

. from before. « F L, Fascia lata. F X *, Fascia trans* 
versalis. P L, Poupart's ligament ; in other words, the 
inverted margin of the fascia tendinosa* V, the vein. 
A, the artery. S$ part of the att<^chment which consti-? 
tutes the stricture in femoral hernia... F P, Falciform 
process of fascia, htta. N. B.The operation is perform- 
ed.be'st by cutting^either at S, or at F P. 
?• Superficial view of the groin, to explain the points at which 
I wish the imaginary sections to be made. Seepages 
30aand,30lj, ^ 

Note to Fig. 2. ^ ^ 
The reader may, perhaps, remark a striking, I may almost say, 
precise resemblance between thi& figure and one given by M. Cloquet 
in' a late Number of his excellent Anatomical Plates. It gives me 
no small pleasure to find that my ideas on this subject agree with those 
of an anatomist so celebrated. And I may add, that the drawing re- 
presented here, was executed, together with the others, by my friend 
and late pupil Mr Evans, many months ago, yirhile I was entirely ig- 
norant of Cloquet's figure, which I never saw or heard of, until on 
my return from Germany a fiew weeks ago, I examined the contents 
of a box of books which had arrived from Paris in my absence. 
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I. 

iJONTRIBUTIONS fO Ttlt PATHOLOGY O** Tlifi STOMACH, THA 
PANCREAS, AND THE SPLEEN. 

By JfdHN Abercrombie, M.D., Fellow of the Royaii 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 



Part IV. 

iilSEASES OF THE SPLEElrf^ 



^I^he funetions of the spleen ate still involved In gre^t ol)seii'' 
-■- rity ; but the pathology of it presents some interesting 
subjects of investigation. Though it cannot perhaps be con- 
sider ed as a vital organ^ it appears fo eiert a most iniportiant 
influence upon the functions of the stomach ; and many faet^ 
connected with its diseases^ show, in a striking mantier,- the 
importance of this organ in the animal economy. ^ 

The spleen appears to be liable to, inflammation both acute 
and chronic, and to suppuration, and other consequences of 
inflammation f but the symptoms accompanying these aflections^ 
do not appear to have been suificiently investigated. It is also 
liable to tubercular disease^ and the slow si){>pu;ration which 

VOL. xxii. NO, 80, A 
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usually supervenes upon that alTection. I ha^ lately an op- 
portunity of seeing the spleen studded throughout with iinui- 
merable tubercles, all in the solid state, in the body of an in- 
fant aged eight months, who died of extensive disease of the 
bronchial glands. In a more advanced sta^e of this affection, 
it has been found to present numerous smalfab^cesses, like the 
small vomicae of tubercular lungs. The disease, however, is 
usually complicated with tubercular disease in other organs, so 
that it is impossible to ascertain the symptoms which arise from 
the affection of the spleen. 

The spleen, in its structure, does not strictly resemble any 
other organ in the body, and therefore it Jnay be doubted whe- 
ther, in judging of the effects of inflammation on the spleen, we 
are to be entirely guided by the effects which we know to arise 
from it in other organs. Tliere is particularly one appearance 
which I suspect arises from inflammatory action, and which 
seems to be almost peculiar to the spleen. It consists of the 
whole substance of it being reduced to a soft mass of a dark 
colour, in some cases resembling a mass of coagulated venous 
blood, and breaking down under the slightest pressure, after 
its peritoneal coat is laid open ; in others being still softer, of 
p, pultaceous consistence, or nearly fluid. This condition of 
the spleen I have observed as the only morbid appearance in 
some obscure cases, which were fatal, with symptoms referable 
to the stomach. The following observations will illustra'te the 
affection, which seems to present a subject of some interest* 

Case XV, — A lady, aged 60, had been for several months affect- 
ed With loss of appetite, dyspeptic symptoms, and occasional vomit- 
ing. I attended her for about a month before her death, during 
which time she had daily vomiting ; generally four, five, or six time^ 
a day ; little or no appetite ; tongue loaded ; bowels rather costive, 
but easily kept open ; pulse natural. She did not complain of any 
pain, and nothing could be felt, on pressure, that could account for 
the symptoms. With the symptoms now mentioned, and frequent 
nausea, she sunk gradually, and died exhausted in about a month. 
On dissectioTif no morbid appearance could be discovered after the 
most careful examination, except in the spleen, which was of a very 
dark colour, and remarkably soft, and broken down like grumouft 
blood. 

In Dr Johnston's Medico-Chirurgical Journal, Vol. III., is 
mentioned the case of a lady, aged 41, who after having been 
for some time affected with nausea and loss of appetite, had 
severe nausea and freouent vomiting for about a fortnight — ^the 
pulse quite natural. Tlie symptonis then subsided considerably, 
and she was considered as getting better, when she died sud- 
denly after a violent fit of voroiting, in which she had bceu 
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much exhausted* On dissection, there waa observed some 
slight appearance of inflammation on the lower intestines, and 
the spleen was very soft and broken down into a mass like coa* 
gulated blood : Ine bowels had been quite natural. 

A man mentioned by Sennertus, had been affected for some 
weeks with loss of appetite and pain in the left side* He was then 
seized wiih discharge of blood by stool, and died in i 5 days. Oh 
dissection, the pancreas was found slightly diseased, some parts 
of it being indurated, and others soft; but the principal morbid 
appearance, was in the spleen, which was entirely resolved into 
a bag, full of a matter like the lees of oil (amurca)^ and some- 
what fetid : No part of the natural substance remained. Many 
other cases are on record, in which this appearance of the spleen, 
under various modifications, was the prominent morbid appear»- 
ance. Some authors compare it to a bag of very fetid pitchy 
others call it putrefaction,, and others gangrene. The symp- 
toms also varied considerably, in some cases being rather chronic 
and obscure, aS in the cases now mentioned ; in others being 
more acute, and the progress more rapid. A woman aged dS, 
mentioned by Grotanelli, was seized with fever, heacfach, rheu- 
matic pains, and a deep-seated pain in the left side. On the 
7th day, she became delirious and comatose, and died on the 
9th. Some effusion was found in the brain ; the liver was some- 
what enlarged, and the spleen was reduced to a bag containing 
a soft black pulp. A man mentioned by Lossius, had violent 
pain in the left hypochondrium, extending to the shoulder with 
acute fever ; and one by Bonetus had violent pain of the sto- 
mach with black vomiting. In the case by Lossius, the appear^ 
ance was combined with marks of inflammation in the neighs 
bouring parts ; and in two cases by Crendal, it was found in 
connexion with extensive peripneumonia. I have also observed 
it in one or two cases in which there had been extensive in- 
flammation of the lower part of the left lung. Upon the whole^ 
there is much reason to believe that this condition of the spleen 
is a fatal disease ; and there are several circumstances which 
render it probable that it is the result of infl)Eimmatory action* 
We have other examples of morbid conditions, differing froni 
the ordinary effects of inflammation, but which appear to be the 
result of it in certain parts, in connexion with peculiarities in 
their structure. The most remarkable is the pultaceous soften- 
ing of the brain, which the French writers have described as a 
distinct and peculiar disease, but which there seems every rea- 
son to consider as a result of inflammation. 

The spleen is also liable to suppuration^ which may go on with 
yery obscure symptoms, as in the following remarkable case. 

A2 
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Case XVI. — A gentleman, aged 52, who had. previously enjoyed 
very good health, was, in January 1821, affected with slight fcver- 
ishness, like a common cold. After a short confinement, he was con- 
siderably 4)etter, and went out ; but after a short time was confined 
again, though without any defined complaint, except a feeling of 
weakness. At the commencement of his illness there had been 
slight cough, but this disappeared entirely at an early period. When 
closely questioned, he mentioned occasionally an undefined uneasi- 
ness across the epigastric region, but it was slight and transient, "and. 
he never complained of any other pain. His appetite was variable 
and capricious, but upon the whole not bad, and he had no dys- 
peptic symptom ; his bowels were rather slow but easily kept 
open ; his breathing was natural, and every other function waS 
in the healthy state, except that his pulse continued a little 
frequent ; and he was becoming progressively more and more weak 
and emaciated. In this manner the complaint went on during 
the remainder of the winter. In the beginning of summer he went 
to the country, where, however, he made no improvement. He was 
now*greatly reduced in flesh and strength ; his pulse usually from 
9G to 100, and weak ; his nights were generally good, but some- 
times feverish ; hii appetite was bad, but he still took a good deal 
of nourishment, and never complained of his stomach ; there was no 
cough and no pain ; the, urinary secretion and bowels were natural ; 
but the debility and emaciation continued to increase gradually; 
and he died on the 5th of July, having been seized with diarrhoea 
three days before his death. Before the attack of diarrhoea, there 
had been little change for some weeks ; he had been able to be out 
of bed the greater part of the day, and occasionally out in a car-' 
riage or a garden chair. Dissection, — The spleen was somewhat 
enlarged, and in the centre of it there was an irregular cavity, con- 
taining several ounces of purulent matter. The surrounding sub- 
stance was soft and easily lacerated. The liver was pale, but other- 
wise healthy.- The kidneys were pale, with a peculiar degeneration 
of some parts of them into a white substance, in its texture retain- 
ing the firmness of the other parts, but in its appearance resembling 
the substance of the brain. After the most careful examination, no 
Other morbid appearance could be detected in any of the viscera. 

From the commencement of his illness, this gentleman was 
under the able management of Mr William Wood, and in the 
progress of it he was occasionally seen by Dr Thomson and 
myself; but we never could detect a symptom from which we 
could ascertain what was the seat of the disease. Towards the 
conclusion of his life, a circumstance occurred which deserves 
to be mentioned, though not connected -with the fatal disease. 
A few weeks before his death, while one day turning his right 
arm suddenly behind his back, he felt an acute pain a little be* 
low the bend of the elbow. The part was a little hard and. 
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painful to the tojich, and no pulsation could be felt in the ar- 
teries below it, on the fore-arm. In the humeral artery, the 
pulsation was natural. After a few days, the pulse was again 
felt on the fore-arm ; but, after a few days more, the same ac* 
eident occurred in the same manner, and the pulsation never 
returned. On examining the artery at the seat of the accident, 
it was found that its inner coat had been lacerated and partial- 
ly separated ; and the canal of the artery at this spot was ob- 
literated. 

There appear to be on record but few cases of suppuration 
pf the spleen J and therefore the following examples, from 
works which are not much read, may be worthy of insertion. 
. Case XVII.-r-A young man, aged 18» several months after his re- 
covery from a quartan intermittent, was affected with slight fever 
^d violent colic pains. He had then loss of appptite and sleep, la- 
borious breathing, oedema of the legs, ac^nty urine, and enlarge- 
ment of the abdomen. After some time he was tapped, and puru- 
lent matter was drawn off to the amount of Ibiv., without any sensi- 
ble diminution of the swelling. A second puncture was therefore 
made on the opposite side, and the same quantity of pus was dis- 
charged. He died next day. On dissection, the spleen was found 
ao much enlarged as nearly to fill the abdomen ; the other viscera 
lying behind it, very much compressed. It adhered extensively 
i&ih to the parietes and to all the coataijued parts ; and, being laid 
©pen, was found to form a sac, which still contained tbvij. of puru- 
lent matter. It was about eigl;iteen inches long and twelve inches 
i^ diameter; and the parietes of it varied considerably in thickness 
in different places ; being in general about half an inch thick; in o- 
thers^ so thin as to be nearly transparent. * 

Case XVlU. — A nian (whose age is not mentioned) had been 
affected, for several years, with pain in the epigastric region, which 
was sometimes acute and sometimes obtuse, and a remarkable feei- 
ng of puUat;ion at tl^e stomach. He had occasionally slight uneasi- 
ne(^8 in breathing, was easily fatigued by exercise, and a sense of 
suffocation was induced by any exertion. The pulsation at the sto- 
mach was increased by exercise, and by any excess in diet ; and he 
had occasional vomiting. On examination, nothing could be disco- 
vered but a. slight tension across the epigastrium. From the period 
when this accoupt of his symptoms was taken, there was little 
diange for ten or twelve months, except that there took place 
a slight yellow tinge of his skin. He was then seized with vomit- 
ing of blood, mixed with purulent matter ; after which the pulsa- 
tion at the stomach subsided greatly ; food agreed better with him ; 
and he fejt .easie** than he had done for many years. But the vomit- 
ing retujrned in a fortnight, accompanied by great exhaustion ; and 

* M, L'Hermite, Hist, de TAcad. de Sciences, 1753, 
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he died in a third attack, after another week.— On dissection^ the 
spleen was found adhering intimately to the stonbach, and forming 
entirely a bag full of purulent matter and clots of blood. The pa- 
rietes of the sac were in general about six lines in thickness ; and it 
communicated with the cavity of the stomach, at the place of the 
adhesion, by an opening the siz'e of a six Francs piece. It is not 
said that the spleen was enlarged in this remarkable case ; and no 
disease is mentioned in any other organ. * 

Case XlX. — A woman aged 30, who had been long affected with 
a tumour in the left hypochondrium, was afterwards seized' with fe- 
ver, followed by pain in the abdomen ; and after six weeks, a swell- 
ing appeared at the umbilicus, which was opened, and discharged 
several ounces of purulent matter. It continued to discharge for a 
Aionth, when she died hectic. On dissectioriy the abdominal muscles 
were found livid and gangrenous, and a cavernous ulcer extended 
upwards betwixt the muscles and the peritoneum, so as to form a 
communication between the opening at the umbilicus and the spleen. 
Jn the substance of it, there was an abscess which had been the 
source of the purulent matter, f This singular case is described 
briefly ; but it is obvious that the spleen must have adhered to the 
parietes of the abdomen on the anterior j)art, and that, at this ad- 
hesion, the abscess had communicated with the cavernous ulcer. 

Case XX. — A young man, aged 17, after several injuries from 
falls, had pain in various parts of his body, and general bad health* 
After several months, he had pain in the left hypochondrium, fo]. 
lowed by palpitation of the heart, faintings, and great emaciation. 
The complaint was considered as a disease of the heart. He re- 
covered a little after blistering, but soon relapsed, with severe; 
pain, great palpitation, extreme debility, and evident swelling 
of the left side. After some time the pain ceased ; he had then fetid 
ilnd dark coloured stools, and soon after died in a state of extreme 
ffxhaustion about a year from the commencement of the disease, 
Qn dissection, the heart was found enlarged ; and there was dilata- 
tion of the aorta. The spleen was as large as the head of a child of 
is months; it adhered to the colon, and contained in its substance 
an abscess which had burst into the colon at the place of the ad-; 
besion. The spleen, in other respects, was soft as if sphacelated. 

A similar case is mentioned by Grotanelli ; and another in 
which the nbscess burst into the cavity of the abdomen. Xhe 
patient, a girl of {2^ felt immediate relief from severe pain 
which she had previously suifered, but died in three days. A 
inan, mentioned by the same writer, was more fortunate.' Af» 
^er various attacks of ague he had tumiQed spleen, which, a|r 

■: -" r-: — — _ . 

• M. Coze, Journ.de Med. Tom. LXXXII. p. 255. 

flleide, Centuria Observationum ]V^td. Obs. XIII. 
1^1. .^acquinelle, ^our. de Med. torn, LXXXVIII. p. 360* 
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ter exposure to cold, became dcutely painful, with nausea, Tomit- 
ing, ccugh and fever. After some time the fever subsided ; and 
after a mo ith he was able to go about, but the swelling in the 
region of the spleen continued, and he had hectic paroxysms 
in the evening, and night sweats. In a quarrel, he now receiv- 
ed a violent blow on the left side, after which the tumour of 
the spleen subsided, and he began to discharge thick and very 
fetid matter mixed with his urine. This continued about three 
treeks--- he then recovered very good health, and bad continued 
well for seven years, when the account was published. 

On revie39^ing the cases which have been mentioned, it is 
worthy of attention, that in those cases in which suppuration 
was found in the spleen, the disease had, in general, advanced 
in a slow an(| chronic form, while those in which the progress 
was more rapid, terminated by that peculiar black degenera- 
tion of the substance of the spleen which has been already re- 
ferred to. I know not whether we are to suppose from this fact, 
that the spleen in its natural state is not liable to suppuration, 
and that the foundation for this termination is laid by tubercu- 
lar disease^ or by some change of structure which it undergoes 
by the previous induration and enlargement. The most com- 
Aion cause of induration and enlargement is intermittent fever. 
But it takes place slowly and insidiously without jthjs cause, and 
^e tubercular disease arises, as in other organs, without any 
obvious cause. A woman^ mentioned by Grotanelli, had nausea, 
bad appetite, occasional vomiting, some ^OMgh, and pain in 
the left side ; — she lost her colour, and the abdomen became 
tumid. The vomiting became more frequent, with quick pulse 
and anasarca, and she died in five months. On dissection, 
there was found considerable eifusion in the abdomen. The 
spleen was enlarged, and contained twenty tubercles full of 
thick purulent matter. 

When the inflammation is seated in the peritoneal covering 
6f the spleen, the s}rmptoms appear to assume ^lore activity, 
and to vary considerably in their characters. In some cases, 
it assi^mes the appearance of pneumonia, or even carditis, 
but these varieties seem to depend in some measure upon the 
inflammation extending to the diaphragm. A man mentioned 
by Portal had dry cough, dyspnoea, pain of the left side, and 
most violent palpitation of the heart, with acute fever. He 
died after a short illness. The spleen was foiind extensively 
inflamed, and the inflammation had extended to the left side of 
the diaphragm. The lungs were soqnd. 

There are other modih cations of the symptoms, depending 
upon the particular organs which are aflected either synipathe^ 
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tically or by the extension of the inflammation ; such as urgent 
vomiting, colic pains or enteritic symptoms ; but one of the most 
remarkable combinations is, when the disease extends to the 
kidn^j^, ^nd proves rapidly fatal, with the usual symptoms of 
ischuria renafis. I have seen ojie important case, which seemed 
to be of tjiis nature, but I was not allowed to examine the body, 
yhere was first acute pain in the region of the spleen, with vo- 
miting, the pain being increased by inspiration. At a very early 
period, the secretion of urine became very scanty, and after 
three or four days ceased entirely. In three days more th^ 
^ase wasf fatal, ^ith coma, the pain in the region of the 
spleen having continued as long as the patient was sensible. 

The spleen has been found lacerated by external violence, 
in some c^ses in which death happened rather unexpectedly. 
A young man mentioned by Lieutaud, died suddenly while 
boxing. Much extravasated blopd was found in the cavity of 
the abdomen, and the spleen was lacerated on the side next the 
stomach. The same appearances were found in a boy men-, 
tipned by Tulpius, who received a blow on the left side while 
engaged in some youthful sports. He immediately complained 
of severe pain, followed by repeated faintipgs, and died next 
day. A tn»n mentioned by Dr Chisholm, tell while carrying 
a burden, and struck his left side against a stone. He felt lit-, 
tie uneasiness at the time, and next day was able for his work 
as a bl|ickspith. He w^s then seized with pain in the side, 
fever, delirium, and piuspular spasms, and died on the 4th 
day from t\\e injury, AH the viscera were found in a healthy 
state, except the spleen, ^hich was somewhat enlarged ; and 
on the inferior surface of it, there was a laceration through its 
whole extent, and to the depth of two inches. The edges of the 
laceration were in some places florid, in others sphacelated. 

Spontaneous rupture of the spleen occurred in ^ remarkable 
case by Fournier. A man h^d suffered from quartan ague for 
several months, but was considered as convalescent, when he 
died suddenly, after a hearty supper, The spleen was found 
enlarged J^nd ruptured, and there was much coagulated blood 
in the cuvity of the abdomep. 

I have pot entered op the subject of chronic enlargement of 
the spleen, having nothing ne>v to offer in regard tp it; It ge- 
nerally arises from intermittent fever, but iftiay take place with* 
put that cause or any cause thjit can be traced, It varies in 
its structure, being m some cases a solid fleshy mass, in others 
ptudded with tubercles. In one case I found it consist entirely 
of an immense bag of hydatids, covered by the peritoneal coat 
pf the spleen, the substance of the spleen being little altered 
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from the natural appearance. All the forms of it are general- 
-ly hopeless, but often contuiue long without much affecting the 
general health, and in a practical point of view, I believe the 
less they are meddled with, the better. Attempts to reduce 
them by mercury, are generally followed by the worst conse-o 
quences. An enlargement of the spleen is said to take place 
in young women, in connexion with suppression of the 
menses, and to yield to a course of purgatives, I have not 
seen this affection, but I found it once enlarged and tender in 
A young man, and' it yielded to the repeated applicatioa of 
Jeeches, with purgatives, rest, and cool regimen. 



II. 

Experiments on Variolous Inoculation^ *with Cases. Read he^ 
Jbie Dumfries Medical Society^ bth May^ 1823. By Wil- 
liam Maxwell, M. D., Dumfries. 

NOVELTY, in all ages, has been, in its extended acceptation, 
the most powerful agent in the rational mind From the 
history of the apple to that of attraction, we have seen it the 
great excitement to mental exertions, the source of pleasure, 
and the introduction to the field of philosophy. It is the super- 
lative of variety, the endless resource of the voluptuary, and 
the cheering stimulus of the philosopher. It is, however, much 
to be lamented, that it too frequently is imperfect in its results, 
and incorrect in its attributes. It has often so fascinating an 
influence on our perceptions, that the effulgence of the new 
light prevents us from distinguishing the imperfection of its 
combinations, seducing us by its brilliancy, from those less en- 

f aging courses that have been much better established by so- 
er reasoning, and embodied by a more perfect concatenation 
of causes and effects. It is far from my intention to apply 
these observations, in their fullest extent, to vaccination ; yet 
it must be allowed, that the world has been grievously disap- 
pointed, in the hope that this discovery would be a perfect se- 
curity against variolous disease. This induces me, without 
making any observations on variola, varicella, or the new forms 
©f eruptions, their combinations, modifications, varieties, or 
distinctions, to offer a relation of some experiments begun in 
1801, and concluded in 1802, in hopes of giving a milder 
fcrm to inoculated variola. 

In 1801, the matter of small-pox was kept, during a fort»- 
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night previous to its being inserted ; no difference was observ* 
ed in the time of progressive appearance of the eruption, irom 
the usual habit of the disease. Matter taken from this subject 
was used at the end of a month, without any deviation from 
the usual symptoms. Inoculation was again repeated at the end 
of six weeks, as in the foregoing experiment, without any sen->r 
sible alteration in the result. In experiment fourth, matter was 
taken from the last case and, kept two months before insertion ; 
when the patients, two in. number, appeared to suffer less, 
from fever ; the pustules were earlier than usual ; I thought 
they scabbed sooner, and had a narrower inflamed margin; in 
short, that the disease besan to acquire a sensible degree of 
mildness. In experiment nfth, at the end of ten weeks, mat- 
ter taken from one of the subjects in last experiment was used 
in several children ; in some of them it failed to produce in- 
fection ; where it succeeded, the disease appeared less active ? 
the pustules began to scab on the sixth da}^ Experiment sixth 
was made with matter taken from one of the subjects of the 
preceding one ; it was inserted at the end of three months ; the 
/eruption appeared on the fifth day with little or no fever; the 
scabs fell olF sooner than in the last experiment, but in thii^ 
there might have been some inaccuracy, as I had it only from 
report. Experiment seventh was made at the end of fourteen 
months ; two subjects only out of nine who were inoculated, 
were infected ; the eruption appearhig on the end of the fourth 
pr beginning of the fifth day, without fever or indisposition : 
the pustules were smaller, more prominent, like the small end 
of an egg, and almost entirely free from inflamed margin : the 
scab, of a foliated structure, fell off about the eighth day, 
without leaving any pittings. Four sets of children were now 
inoculated with this matter, applying it directly from the pus- 
tules : the disease in all respects resembled that in last experi- 
ment, the children playing about in a state of perfect health. 

Although the periods of .inoculation are said to have been 
at the ends of weeks or months, they were sometimes a few 
days sooner or later, but not varying more than four. This 
kregularity was occasioned by attention to my own conveni- 
ence, as most of the experiments were done in or near the vil- 
lage of Newabbey, a distance of seven miles from Dumfries, 
I have-not heard that any of the subjects of the above inocula- 
tion have been infected by either small-pox or chicken-pox, al- 
though they have both been in the village, and no means were 
taken to prevent communication ]vith the infected. Here the 
fiuthor's investigation ceased, giving way to vaccination, whicl^ 
^xtended rapidly. 
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At the time these experiments were made, we were not ge- 
nerally acquainted with that nice discrimination of eruptions 
with which modem writers have furnished us, and I have been 
obliged to confine myself to a very imperfect description of 
ibymptoms, drawn from such notes as my rapid visits allowed 
me to take« 

DumfrieSj Sth May^ 1823. 
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Observqlions on Hi^drocephalu$ Internus^ *upith Cases. Read Ict 
fore Dumfries Medical Society^ ^th November^ 1822. By Wii> 
LiAM Maxwell, M. D. 

rphe following communication consists of observations on the 
-^ treatment of that state of the brain expressed by a co- 
incidence of symptoms which are generally found after deatl^ 
to have accompanied a deposition of water in the brain or 
cerebellum, but which occasionally prevail without effusion of 
fluid ; death appearing in those cases to have been occasion- 
ed by inflammation of the substance of this organ, or of it^ 
fppmbrances, or by abscess, hydatids, encysted tumours, &c, 
I am, from this circumstance, disposed to use the term Hydror 
cephalus Intern us, more in an abstract sense than as an expres« 
rion strictly derivative. 

Jn the year 1795-6, previous to beginning regular practice^ 
1 saw about twenty-five cases of hydrocephalus internus, all of 
which terminated fatally. From this it was evident that thq 
pfiodes of treating this affection were inefficient, and that hopes 
of removing the disease must be founded on spme new or more 
active treatment ; as in many of the above cases the patients 
had in an early stage been very freely purged, bled with 
leeches, and in the arm ; and in othera a diarrhoea had prevail- 
ed from the first attack, and continued to an advanced perio4 
of the disease. It was thought proper to employ very copious 
blood-letting in the way by which the largest quantity of blood 
pou}d be rapidly abstracted from the head : this mode of treat- 
ment exceeded expectation, and was done in the following man- 
ner: And, as there was considerable danger of the patient 
sinking fron^ inanition, it was thought a necessary preliminary to 
obtain the full consent of the patents to a measure attended 
with much hazard, and extremely painful to the feelings of the 
practitioner, by informing them, that after the usual mode of 
purging, moderate bleeding, &c. this distressing peasure wa^ 
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.tbe only mean by which the life of the patient could be f)rc- 
jserved. I shall, out of nearly ninety cases, about sixty of 
ivhich recovered, select two wherein the usual characteristic 
symptoms of the disease were distinctly marked. 

Master J., aet. 7$ & healthy boy, became dull and indisposed 
to his usual exercise, complaining of headach, which, with 
much Idngour, increased during six or eight daysi The bowels 
were frequently moved by purgatives. At this period pain in 
the head became more distressing, and the bowels were diffi« 
cultly moved. The boy showed no inclination to leave the 
house ; — he rested frequently his head in his hands upon a 
tajble, or in a kneeling posture on a chair ; the muscular power 
of his limbs began to fail; the pulse became rapid ; pain of the 
head excessive, with occasional remissions, and during these, 
constant drowsiness came on. Still, however, there was a con- 
siderable disposition to take food, although it was passed half 
digested. The mind now becanae indistipct, with inability to ar- 
ticulate; vision was imperfect; the evacuations took place with- 
out his attention ; squinting next appeared ; pulse 160 — frequent 
expression of pain in the head ; muscles in the neck became 
supple, the head rolling upon the breast and shoulders, with 
immobility of the pupils and total want of expression in the 
t^yes; the face pale and inanimate. Mr J., his father, a medir 
cal gentleman, requested that I would take the sole direction 
of the case, observing, that he was well aware that extreme 
bleeding was the only means by which the child coi|ld be re- 
covered ; desiring that it migl^t be carried to whatever extent it 
might be thought necessary, and that, if the child should sink 
under such active treatment, he would still retain a warm sense 
of gratitude for the painful task which he had imposed on me. 
The time was fixed for the operation, and, with the father^s 
consent, I invited my medical friends Dr G., Mr S., Mr M. 
and Mr St., to be present. The father, after providing every 
thing necessary, withdrew to a remote part of the house, waitr 
$ng, with the anxiety of an affectionate pa^ent^ the fate of aa 
only son. 

The boy was laid on a jnattress, his head somewhat lowier 
than the rest of the person, medical gentlemen holding each 
wrist; the jugular vein on the right side was opened ; it bled 
rapidly — the stream was frequently interrupted to prevent faint- 
, ing. The bleeding was continued till syncope began to take 
place : a little negus was then given ; when the pulse revived 
the finger was removed from the orifice and the blood allowed 
to flow till the gentlemen agreed that the pulse could no longer 
te felt. The patient at this time had no appearance of life, 
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and continued without the least symptom of animation for ten 
minutes, when he began to revive gradually : and in the evening 
more favourable symptoms appeared* His mind was remark*- 
ably improved, as well as his physical powers, being now able 
to articulate, although indistinctly, and to tell the hour on a 
watch. He had a tolerable night's rest, having taken frequent* 
ly a little water- gruel and beef-tea« During the following day 
there was but little improvement. On the third day the bleed** 
ing was repeated in the left jugular vein, and a complete reco« 
very followed. 

Case 17.— In April 1816, I was called to see a child of Mf 
B. aetat. 1^. He bad been aftected with symptoms of hydroce^^ 
phalus about seven days, had been repeatedly purged, and bled 
profusely on the head by leeches. I found the child very lan- 
guid, insensible to moderate pressure or pinching; vision ap« 
peared to be entirely gone, eyes death-like without any expres- 
sion; sqjLiinting with both eyes had continued during three days; 
uttering frequently shrill screams; the head rolled upon the 
shoulders as if it had been attached to the trunk by muscle 
alone. He was bled in the neck, as in the last case, till the 
pulse could no longer be felt, and remained in this state during 
some hours before he began to revive. I left him at l\ p* m.^ 
and was so apprehensive that bleeding had been carried loo far 
in this case, that I sent my servant next morning to enquire 
what had happened during the night, and was surprised by 
learning through him, that the child was so much better, that 
he saw him at the window in the nurse's arms, looking at tw^ 
young cocks fighting in the yard. He recovered daily, and ia 
now a fine healthy boy. 

In upwards of ninety cases that have been treated in this way, 
above sixty have recovered. In most of these I have had the 
assistance of one or more medical gentlemen of this place. 
Bleeding was generally repeated, as the constitution could sel- 
dom bear at one operation a subtraction of blood sufficient to 
remove the malady. 

It may fairly be objected to the success of this treatment, that 
hydrocephalus internus did not exist in the above sixty cases, 
but- that other causes might have produced delusive symptoms. 
I confess thaCl cannot give an answer sufficiently satisfactory, 
and that I cannot meet the objection by any better proof than 
by analogy, for, owing tothe aversion that prevails in this part 
of the country to the examination of the dead, it was with much 
difficulty that I was allowed to inspect seventeen or eighteen 
heads out of the twenty-seven. In all of these, with the ex- 
ception of eight, from one to four or six ounces of fluid were 
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found in the Tentrlcles or within the membranes. As the cases 
of recovery did in almost every symptom resemble those that 
terminated fatally, where the heads were allowed to be opened, 
we may analogically be allowed to infer that the disease in 
both was the same^ and, without better proof, to consider suck 
close analogy a legitimate conclusion. In the other eight cases, 
above alluded to, the quantity of water did not exceed half an 
ounce. In the first of these, a cyst, containing about four ounces 
of fluid, communicated with the right lateral ventricle : death 
took place at the end of seven months. In the second, there 
was suppuration in the middle of the right lobe. In the third, 
three round tumours of indurated cerebrum were found in the 
cerebellum. In cases fourth,^ fifth and sixth, much infiamma- 
tion of the membranes and substance of the brain had existed. 
In the seventh, suppuration in the thalami nervorum opticorum^ 
And in the last, excessive inflammation of the membranes^ 
with some pus, was perceived near \}\e foramen magnum. 
Dumjrie$y Uh Nao. 1822. 



Case qf Bupture of the Uterus Terminating Fatally* By 
P. ^f UDiE, M. D., St Andrews. 

TITrs Eliz. Nickoll, aetatis 32, was taken in labour early in 
-^^ the month of May 18 iS, and after 48 hortrs was deliver- 
ed by me, by the forceps, of a still-born child. She was a short 
thick made woman, with a very narrow pelvis; as the distance 
from the sacrum to the pubes did not appear to be above three 
inches. She made a good recovery, and was employed as a 
nurse« She again fell pregnant, and I was again under the ne- 
cessity of employing the forceps, on the 24th March 1821. The 
child breathed, but soon after expired. In her next pregnancy, 
after a severe labour, a small living child was born by the natural, 
efforts on the 21st of April 1822. On Friday 20th March last, at 
9 o'clock in the morning, I was called to the same patient, and 
was informed by the midwife that she had been with her since 6 in 
the morning, that the os uteri had dilated regularly, and that the 
membranes bad given way about half an hour ago; when, with the 
waters, about 12 inches of the cord had been protruded. Upon ex- 
amination, I found this to be the case, but the pains were so se- 
vere, and the head so firmly pressed against the brim of the pel- 
vis, that I could not return the cord. The head was presenting 
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naturally, and I found it gradually entering the pelvis. As it was 
impossible to return the cord, and sis I knew irom former ex- 
perience, that I could not hope to save the child by turning, I 
placed die funis as nearly as possible in the cavities at each 
side of the sacrum, in hopes that it might escape that pressure 
which would destroy the child. But I soon found that hope 
to be unavailing, for the pulsation of the cord began to be very 
feeble, and before twelve o'clock it had entirely ceased. The 
pains were very severe ; and as the patient complained of ex- 
cessive pain in the left side of the abdomen, and her pulse wa» 
full, I took away about twelve or fourteen ounces of blood. Aa( 
there was now no doubt of the death of the child, I had de- 
termined to open the head; but knowing the difficulty that 
would attend the delivery, even in this case, I resolved to wait 
a short time longer, that the dilatation of the parts might be 
advanced as far as possible by the natural pains. I directed the 
midwife to give her an emollient injection, and left her about on^ 
o'clock. About an hour after I was sent for, and found the 
circumstances very much changed. The midwife informed me 
that the injection had operated, and that she had had several 
severe pains, which had made the head advance considerably, 
when suddenly, during a pain, she cried out that something 
had given way, and that the pain in Ae side had become in- 
tolerable. 1 he midwife examined,- and found th/e head com- 
pletely receded, and that there was a considerable discharge 
of blood. Upon examination, I found the statement of the 
midwife correct, and upon passing my hand over the abdomen, I 
could not perceive the uterine tumour, bi^t a confused pulpy swell- 
ing. The labour pains had entirely ceased, but the pain of 
the abdomen was so sevgre, that she could not allow it to be 
touched. She was gastly and sick, with almost incessant vo-^ 
miting. Suspecting that a laceration of the uterus had taken 
place, I immediately requested the attendance of my friends, 
Drs Briggs and Luscombe. The former arrived in a few 
minutes, and we immediately resolved to deliver by the feet. I 
had no difficulty in doing so, for there was not the slightest re* 
sistance to the introduction of the hand. The child was of 
large size, and I had great difficulty in bringing down the 
body. After the arms were brought down, I introduced the 
perforator at the lambdoidal suture, and evacuated the contents 
of the cranium ; I then introduced the crotchet, and fixing the 
hook at the foramen magnum^ was able, by the assistance of Dr 
Briggs, to bring the head away. I introduced my hand into 
the vagina, and finding the placenta lying loose in the cavity of 
die pelvis, I brought it easily away. I again introduced my 
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iiand, and fielt th^t it pt'oceedect into the cavity of the Jibdomeii 
by a rent in the anterior part of the cervix uteri. I felt the 
uterus contracted, and lying towards the spine, resembling iii 
some measure another placenta, and the cavity of the abdomeii 
anterior to it seemed to contain nothing but clots of bloodj 
There was very little flooding, but the patient seemed sinking, 
and she complained much of the pain of the abdomen. We 
endeavoured to revive her by cordials, and after applying a 
bandage firmly to the belly, we gave her an opiate containing 
forty drops of laudanum. The delivery was completed about 
half past three o'clock. 

Half-past 4 o'clock. She has been very uneasy, aiid has 
Vomited several times. Pulse very feeble ; there has been a 
considerable discharge from the vagina, but it is more watery 
than usual* i> 

Half-'past 6. — Pain rather abated, as has the discharge ; no 
vomiting I pulse rather firmer ; the body is bedewed with .per- 
spiration. 

10^. m, — Feels easier; little or no discharge. She has been 
able to be shifted, and has had her abdomen fomented with 
hot vinegar and water ; very little discharge \ she has passed a 
little urine. Repet. haust. anodyn. cum tinct. opiigt. xaro. ' 

21st. — 8. Ui in. — Has passed a tolerable night, and as she 
experienced considerable relief from the fomentation, it was re- 
peated during the night. She is now perspiring freely ; pulse 
feeble and excessively quick; thirst Very urgent. Injiciatur 
^, p. enema domestic. 

JLet her have freely of acidulated gruel, of weak lea for her 
common drink. 

\.p.mi — Continues tolerably easy; pulse 150, and Very fee- 
ble ; thirst very urgent ; perspiration profuse ; little or no dis- 
charge* iSnema has not operated, but she has again passed 
urine. 

6. p. m. — Siiice the last tisit, there has beeti a considerable 
increase of pain and tension of the abdomen. She has Vomited 
frequently; complains much of thirst; tongue white; pulse 140 
and full. She was immediately bled to 19 or 20 ounces, when 
she became faint. 

Repetat. fotus abdominis Sumat. irfus* sennce %i, cum 
mlph. magnes. 3/. omni hora* 

10. p, m Has vomited the infusion, and indeed nothing has 

remained upon her stomach ; what she brought up is extremely 
acid. 

Sumat. magnes. (calc.) 3/. statim^ et repetatur post horas 
tres. .. 
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22(1. — 6 a.m. — Passed a very restless night; pain of abdo- 
men much increased ; pulse 140, and full. She has retained 
the magnesia, but there has been no effect on her bowels. She 
was immediately bled to the extent of 24 ounces, when she be- 
came faint. ' 
Repet. magnes. 5/. et repetaiur post horam. 
Let her have whey to drink, and oranges. 1 

Injiciatttr statim enema domestic. 
10 a. m. — Has been rather easier. She has retained the 
magnesia ; no stool. 

T^ Stibmur. hydrarg. aloes a. a. gr. x. Conserv. ros. q. s. ut 

ft. massa in pil. No. iv. dividenda. Sumat unam omni 

hora. - 

3 p. m. — Has retained three of the pills, but without effect. 

Pulse 140 ; considerable pain in the abdomen ; complains of 

cramps in the thighs. 

Repet. fotus abdomini. Repet. pil. ut antea. Fricentur 
femora et crura tinct. saponis et opii. 
6 p. m. — Has retained two more of the pills ; pain of abdo- 
men increased; pulse full. 
V. S. ad %Toiij. 

10 p. m. — Pain of abdomen very severe ; no vomiting; pulse 
still full. 

Repeti V. s. ad %x. Injiciatur enemd domestics Sumkt^ 
liquor, opii sedativ. (Battle%fs) gtt. xx. 
23d. — 6 a. m. — The injection came away, but without anjT 
mixture of feculent matter. Pulse very frequent, but rather 
softer ; great tension of the belly. 

Admoveantur abdomini statim hirudities octodeeim^ et pd^a . 
fotus. 

1 1 a. m: — Has passed a considerable quantirf of <;laty coldiir* 
ed feces ; feels rather easier, and the tension or the abdomen is 
rather diminished; there has also takeil place a cpncdderw 
able watery discharge from the vagina, whidi is scarcely tinff* 
ed with blood; pulse very frequent, but softer; v6mitingllbated. 

Repet. fotus abdomini ; et si dolor abdominis maxime urgetf 
admoveantur iterum hirudines viginti. 
5 p. m.— Pulse softer ; pain of abdomen ruther abated. 

Repet. liquor opii sedativ. ut ante, 
10 p.m. — As the pain of abdomen had rather increased^ 
fourteen leeches were applied; she has had several fetid stools; 
frequent vomiting; pulse very feeble. 
Repet. haust. anodyn. , ., 

24th. — 3 a. m. — Vomiting continues ; pulse scarcely to be felt; 
extremities cold. , 

Sim. statim. opii gr.tss. 
VOL. XXII. NO. 80. B 
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Vomiting of black matter continued, with little intermission, 
tili she expired at 6 a.m. 

Dissection. 

25th. — Noon, — Upon laying open the abdomen, the intestines 
were observed covered "with blood and coagulable lymph, and 
bore marks of severe inflammation, being adherent to each- o- 
ther throughout the whole extent. The uterus was found near- 
ly of the usual size at such a period from delivery, of a blackish 
hue, and a rent was found in the anterior part of the cervix, 
extending transversely nearly one half of its extent. The abdo- 
men contained a great quantity of bloody serum. The pelvis 
was of small size, but not deformed. 

Si Andrew's, 6th Ajn-ily 182^. 



V. 

Notices of certain Accidents and Diseased Structure of the Ca^ 
put Cacum Cceli and its Appendage. By H. Home Black- 
adder, Surgeon, Edinburgh. 

A STOUT healthy looking man, about forty years of age, sud* 
-^^ denly fell to the ground while standing in the erect pos-* 
ture, and engaged in conversation. There was no contortion 
of the features, nor convulsive motion of the limbs. The eyes 
were closed-^the face rather pale —breathing short and hurried 
-^the pulse a mere flutter, scarcely to be felt. Several attempts 
at general blood-letting were made almost immediately, but 
with very little success. Within an hour after his being thus 
seized, I saw h4m for the first time. His eyes were still shut, 
and he paid no attention to questions that were addressed to 
him; but now and then he moved different parts of his body 
as if from pain, and his countenance was expressive of severe 
oppressive suffering. The respiration and pulse as before. On 
closer examination, it was found that the abdomen was greatly 
and permanently retracted, the respiration being performed 
solely by the thorax. On touching the abdomen with the 
hand, he instantly gave signs of severe suffering by writhing 
his body, moving his limbs, or rolling his head from side to 
side on his pillow. Still his eyes remained shut, and he did not 
attempt to speak. It was now remarked, that every other while 
he had a slight shivering fit, as from a sensation of cold ; and it 
was very soon evident that this symptom was on the increase* 
Fomentations were applied to the abdomen and inferior extre* 
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mities. A warm bath was ordered to be got ready, and an 
ethereal draught was with difficulty administered, but which ixA*> 
filled the purpose for which it was chiefly intended. He no^ 
became more restless. His eyes occasionally opened, and he 
attempted to speak, but for some time could not articu- 
late. At length, and with much apparent exertion, he could' 
answer such questions as were put to him, but seemed so 
overcome with oppressive suffering,, that he never attempted 
to speak unless when urged to do so. I learned from him 
that he experienced a most excruciating pain of the abdo- 
men, which was greatly aggravated by even slight pressure j 
and he earnestly begged that 'it might not be touched. The 
fits of shivering became more severe and frequent, so as to 
be almost continual ; the pulse still small and fluttering. Cas- 
tor oil and injections were administered, and the contents of 
the bowels were found to be perfectly natural. He vras now 
placed in a warm bath, which at first seemed to give relie£ 
The cold sensation and shivering were removed 5 and the pain 
of the abdomen was, he said, mitigated. It was evident, how- 
ever, from the expression of his countenance, and the state of his 
pulse and respiration, that ho great alteration had been pro- 
duced. After remaining in the slipper bath about ten minutes, 
he suddenly requested to be removed to his bed ;, and this was 
hardly effected when he expired. 

I have no hesitation in confessing, that I was much embar-* 
rassed by this case. The whole period of his illness did not 
much exceed three hours and a half, and I could not, at the 
time, form any satisfactory opinion in regard to the ratio ^mp-^ 
t&matum. 

I examined the body twenty-four hours after death, and the 
following morbid appearances were detected. 

The heart was rather large, its parietes thick and firm, its 
cavities on the right side were gorged with blood, and in the 
left ventricle there was a reddish amber-coloured coagulum^ 
from which a small branch extended nearly to the arch of the , 
aorta, and terminated at the commencement of a shallow sca^ 
phoid dilatation of that artery, at the upper and anterior part 
of its arch. This dilated portion of the aorta did not exhibit 
any ossification, rupture or separation of its fibres, nor had the 
surrounding parts suffered any apparent change of structure* 
The valves of the aorta were somewhat thicker and firmer than 
natural. 

The abdominal viscera had an unusually healthy appear* 
ance, except the appendiada vermiformis, which was remark- 
ably increased in length and thickness, and felt like a firm 
i^hord between the fingers. On making an incision through. 

B3 
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its cbats, this elongalion arid distension were found to be pro- 
duced by a veiy large lumbricus, which had forced its way into* 
the cavity of the appendicular a portion of its tail, of about an- 
inch in length, still pFojecting into the caput ccecrnn.^ There" 
were no more lumbrici contained in any part of the alimentary' 
canal, neither did its serous or mucoiis membranes exhibit the 
slightest marks of their having suffered from either former <h** 
recent irritatioHi 

Was the presence of the lumbricus, and its pe<5uliar situa-^ 
tion, merely accidental, and in no way. connected with the"^ 
symptoms ? or was it the direct arid pririiaiy (^tise of them ?• 
For. my own part, I have little doubt that the appefidiada 
was the original focus of irritation — ^that the irritation there 
excited by the lumbricus was productive, either directly through ^' 
the connexions of nervei^, or indirectly, through the spinal 
chord, of the spasmodic action of the abdominal muscles, 
&c.; and, that the permanent contraction of these muscles,^ 
by impeding. the motions of the he^ and lungs, and by pro-' 
ducing an overfl^sw of. blood to the thoracic and cranial ca- 
vities (the heart and aorta being previously, and more or' 
lesff diseased), was the cstuse of the circulation becoming in- 
terrupted, arid CDri^equendy of the death of the patient. - 
Several, and, as they, appear to me, conclusive reasons,- 
might be adduced in support of this view of the question; but 
you will probably be disposed to think that the subject has^ 
had its ftdl share of your attention. I shall, however, seize 
this opportunity of remarking^ that diseases of the heart are' 
certainly far more frequent than seeriis to be commonly under-' 
stood; the symptoms which accompany them being but too 
cdrimionly referred to the pcnnprehensive Di/spepsia^ or to th^' 
(if possible) still more indefinite '' Nervotis weakness ^ ** and 
only, if at all, recognized when the unfortunate patient can no- 
longer rationally count on a momentary prblorigatioii of Ms 
life. The frequent consequences of this misconception, arid* 
consequent virtual neglect of the early symptoms, are, that the 
ofteri highly susceptible feelings of the patient are cruelly la* 
cerated, his real sufferings increased, and the progress en his 
disease accelerated, at the very time when active riiedfcal treat- 
ment is of the first importance, and when alone.it can prove of 
permanent advantage. In support of what I hav^ now ad- 
vanced, I might, adduce instances, (more than one or two) that 
have come under my own observation, in which eminent phy- 
s^ieians, and some of the first eminence, were very decided in 
their opinions — very completely mistaken — and very speedily 
had, or iriight have had, a melancholy opportunity of- correct- 
ing thieir erroneous decisions. If^ then, su^h things happeu 
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-^with,the<roots and.trui&s, what is^tobe expected from thie ia- 
numerable branches ? 

In returning from this long and unpremeditated digression, 
'I shall ciirtail, ajs^much as ppssible, the following notices. 

In one instance, I met with a calculous concretion in the 
^appendicula vermiformis^ about half an inch from its orifice. 
jIn size and shape it resembled a thrush's egg. Externally it 
jhad a thin coat or crust, of a greyish coloured earthv looking 
matter, and internally its structure resembled a ball, fqrmea 
^of minute ligneous fibres. This patient died of ulcerated and 
^ tub0rculate<riungs, in connexion with tubc^rculated induration 
,of the liver; and was never heard to complain of any uneasy 
sensation at the head of the colon, or in its vicinity. * 

In ^nothor c^e, in addition to various oth^r chronic ail- 
ments, in which the lungs ^nd liver were more especially im-r 
•plicated, thcpatient cpmplained of a constant gnawing soreness 
/^bout the head of the colon. Qn examining hi^ body aftei^ 
^death, Ifovu>d the inuer surface of the caput cacum covered 
,.with ulcers, having ^rjAgged md irregular edges, and which 
might have been aptly described by the term "worm-eaten.** 
^On the surface, or under the edges of e»ch of these ulcers, 
were found several large a^cs^rides; but neither any of thesief 
anuhals, nor any morbid appearance, could b^ detected else- 
where, in tlie whole course of the alimentaiy cape^l. It may 
be a question, whether the ascarides were the original cause, 
^ only ^the accid^ital promoters of the ulceration^ b|it there 
^can be no doubt that suchulccirs could not acquire a healthy 
.action, as long as their surfaces were irritated by such a cause. 
Another patieut had Jong been affected with a disor(}^ed state 
^f the stomach and bowels, and complained pf a preUy^l^onBtant 
pain, soreness or uneasiness about tbe head of the ^^colon, and 
jrhich was not particularly increased by pressure, i^ariona 
.modes of treatment had been resorted ,to withput .very obvious 
^^or lasting benefit. At length an attack of jaundice supeifVenedy 
and which continued some Jength of time, without any very 
marked alleviation being product t^ the d^ereot means that 
.^were employed. One uay, all at once, and very unexpectedly. 



* Concretipns a^e 8QP)ieUme$ met with in tbe blind head of the colon, and even 
.so large as to^w^igh 4 lib. Sometimes ^wo are present at tbe same time, and have 
^been detected during the life of the patient,^ by the noise produced when they were 
,ipade to strike against ea^h other. They have been jEoiind to occasion much poin,- 
^and ultimately to be the cause oi^ death. Dr.Monro secundum uw6. to demonstrate 
.the possibility of making an incision ii^to the intestinum ceecum, without perforatin|^ 
;ihe peritoneum; and fpr the purpose of extracting these concretions, which, he 
stated^ usually proved fiital when ihey attained the size of a hen's egg. If ever.thi$ 
operation is to be performed, the attempt is most likely to be made at the p^resent 
, day ; and it may therefore be of some importance to know, before resolvin|; on sucli 
^ • timp, that som^tixaet tlie concretion is lodged in the appendicuia. 
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this patient passed by stool an enormous quantity of ascarides, 
mixed with a glairy mucus, in which they seemed to have been 
imbedded. It did not appear evident that this dislodgement 
was the effect of any particular medicine, but from that day the 
patient recovered rapidly ; the pain of the side was gone, and 
the yellowness of the skin very quickly disappeared. 

Independently of other strong objections to the use of calo- 
mel, more especially in such subjects, as intestinal worms are 
most commonly to be met with, I have never found it so certain 
in its effects as a suitable dose of aloes, along with an alkaline 
solution; administering also a large injection of tepid lime 
water, before the operation of the })urgative has extended to the 
understood site of the ascarides. By a little address the lime 
water injection may be made to reach the head of the colon; 
and, so far as I have learned, these worms have never been met 
with above the valve of the ileum. This mode of treatment, I 
have learned, has been put in practice by others, and with suc- 
cess. I was first led to it many years ago, as the result of a 
very hypothetical speculation. What are termed vinegar eels 
and the ascarides, seemed to bear a resemblance to each other, 
both in their external appearance, and in the circumstances of 
their production. The former make their appearance only at a 
time when the vinegar has begun to undergo a decomposition 
o( some kind or other, one of the effects of which are the for- 
ination of a thick slimy scum or sediment. When these ani-* 
malcules were large and vigorous, they were not, I found, de- 
prived of life by ardent spirits or even turpentine; but were in* 
stantaneously killed by a weak alkaline solution, such as lime* 
water. The ascarides are almost never met with in the human 
body, except in connexion with a very obviously acid and slimy 
gtate of the contents of the intestines, and only in that part of 
the alimentary canal where the contained matters, though still 
more or less acid, have in part undergone the putrefactive fer- 
mentation. It would be a rash inference to draw from these 
Eerhaps imajginary coincidences, that vinegar eels and ascarides 
ave any thing common in their origin. Experiment proved, 
however, that iVhile immersion in spirits, &c., . is immediately 
fatal to neither, weak alkaline solutions are equally and instan- 
taneously destructive to both. 

The foregoing notices of cases, &Ct, are not brought foiward 
from an idea that they contain any thing very remarkable or 
singular. Unique or extraordinary occurrences excite curiosity, 
lind may be worth knowing; bqt the object I had in view was 
to draw the attention to some of the occasional causes of those 
obscure symptoms which but too frequently present themselveSji 
find of which it is often so difficult to determine, previously ta 
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the d^ath of the patient, the true nature or origin, and conse- 
quently the proper treatment. 
Edinburgh^ %ist March 1824. 



VI. 

Observations on the Anatomy of the Lacteal System in the Seal 
and Cetacea. By Dr Knox, F.R.S.E, &c. Communicated 
to Dr Duncan, Junior. 

My Dear Sir, 

Agreeably to your wishes, I herewith send you a brief 
account of my dissection of the lacteal system in the seal, and 
have prefixed to it a short history of the circumstances which led 
to the inquiry. Many, perhaps, may be inclined to think, that 
the error which those great anatomists, Tiedemann and Foh- 
mann, have fallen into, relative to the anatomical distribution of 
the lacteal vessels, and consequently the formation of the tho« 
racic duct, might have been foreseen a priori; but the authori- 
ty of these anatomists, and more particularly of Tiedemann, is 
such, that many naturalists and physiologists would have de- 
manded a direct demonstration, and the question might thus have 
remained for some time problematical. The preparation I had 
the honour to show you lately, seems to me to decide the ques^ 
tion for ever, and to leave no doubt whatever as to the incor-* 
rectness of the opinion of Tiedemann. 

As I received from you, who are so well acquainted with 
German literature, the first hint on the subject, and indeed, as 
the inquiry was suggested by yourself, I beg of you to accept 
of the following observations, — and to believe me always. 

My dear Sir, your's very truly, R. Knox. 

To Dr Duncan^ Jun, Sfc. S^c. Sfc* 

"Previous to certain dissections by Professor Tiedemann and 
*^ Dr Fohmann, no one had doubted that the absorbent ves- 
sels conveying the chyle from the small intestines, and gene- 
rally called lacteals^ proceeded, in the seal as in other animals, 
to the mesenteric glands, into which they penetrated, and in 
vrhich they terminated ; from which glands certain other ves- 
sels, in structure quite analagous to those just described, arose, 
which vessels terminated in one or other of the branches of the 
thoracic duct, contributing very mateiially towards the forma- 
tion of the duct, and of the receptaculumy or cislerna chyli^ placed 
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, usually at tbe commeDcement of the duet, and-jnrt vhere it 
^passes through the diaphragm. Tbe first. set of vessels, those 
^ conveyiDg the chylous fluid from the in^estinefc to the mesen- 
teric glands, anatomists have agreed to call vasa c^erenlia^ 
whilst the second series, or those carrying the chylous fluid 
, (whether the same or altered) from the glands into, the thoracic 
duct, ' have generally been called vasa effireniia. The exist- 
ence of these latter vessels in the seal has been denied by Tie- 
demann, who states, that the chyle, poyred into the glands by 
fthe vasa qfferentia, is absorbed by veins only, arising Uom these 
glands, and thus conveyed directly into the blood, Viihqut pas9- 
.ing along the thoracic duct. It would follow, were this ao- 
, count of the anatomy of these vessels correct, that the thoracic 
,duct in thfse animals was intended for carrying the lymphatijp 
/fluid only, and that the chyle passed into the general circula- 
tion by quite another route ; — ^but nothing can be imaginefl 
more incorrect than $uch a statement. In tne specimen of the 
.<X)mmon seal (Phoca Vitul. -Linn., Seehund of the Germans)^ 
.which is now lying, before me, and from which this decription 
is taken, I find the lacteal vessels proceeding from the small 
intestines to be very numerous, distinct, and injected witiji 
^chyle; * the greater number of them proceed :tQwards a large 
mesenteric gland, about four inches in length, placed close tp 
the spine, immediately behind the turn at the duodenum, an^ 
jiot far from ..the. pancreas.; the remainder of the lacteals pa«f 
into two smaller mesenteric glands, situated close. to the for^ 
mer, but somewhat lower down. Into these glands the lacteals 
^penetrate, dividing. very generally into severd branches before 
'dipping into the gland. JSfear to the Iqw^r or smaller end of 
.the largest mesenteric gland, are seen several branches. of lacr 
*teal vessels (in the present specimen also loaded with chyle )| 
arising from the gland, and speedily uniting into a larger 
(trunk. This, in its course upwards towards me larger or mar 
phragmatic end ^of the gland; is ^peedUy joined >byjnany others 
.Irom every portion of the gland ; these united, form a larg^ 
^trunk, lodged in a .fissure which divides the gland as it were 
jjinto two, lougitudinallv. By the time ,the duct has reached . 
the larger extremity orthe gland, it is of very considerable mag- 
nitude, exceeding considerably a crow's auill, and possessihg 
a valvular structure. After qilitting^the gland, it crosses over 
^wards the right side, and mainly contributes to form the r^- 
ceptacukim chyli^ constituting indeed que of its largest branches.^ 

* Thc( ailimal was killed pnly two days ago. 

\ On laying o^en this large and im|^ortaht't;a5 ajferens, which was done through- 
out a considerable extent, it was observed, that the vessek joining it IVom the me- 
^MBleiic glands had their orifices uniformly leading in onss direction, i. e. in tlie 



■IPhe-r^^a^tf^ P^iiM the seal is voty "israe; it i$ lur- 
ctuftted pJIpse to the aortic passage , of the jdiapKrvgrn, and 
^ip^y be §,aij^ to be formed chiefly by two large branches. Ope 
,of these, the lacjtealljraBcli, (jjie.real vqs effkrens of tlie mesen- 
^terjc^lancls), has been already described ; the othj@r is situated 
..more toi^ards the right side, proceeding from the loins and 

lower .e:;^tremities. I traced it .readily, to the-pelvis. Sever^ 
^Qtber br^Qche3, but somewhat les$ in calibre, join the receptU' 

culufti from the $ide of the stqmach and chest. The thoracic 
^di|i.ctis large and regular.; it joins the general venous circvda- 
-tion as |i$u^9 by entering the veins near the junction of die 

jugular anicii subclavian of tbe;left side. The fluid contained in 

the thoracic duct was much thinner a|]iil less opaque. than the 
.^byle^ whijGfh filled as well the vasa (iffireMia as the vasa effcr 

.. 7he dU$ectipn ivas pne pf the easiest I have ever attempted; 

iipr can I account fpr the extraordinary oversight of Protess^p^ 
' Xiedemann in any pther way than by supposing his specimens 
4jo hiave been greatly Imutilated, aijd totally unfit for dissleetion. 

The partsr have been prepared for demonstration, though^ 
:£rpm. we great £Eicility withv3>^hich the true anatomy was made 
.OHt» i scarcely deem them of that importance which otherwise 
.irouI4 h^ye ^elofiged to them, I)ad they, instead of merely cor- 
^rectingan error, e$iablished any iiew &ct in anatomiccd ao^ 
.physiolog^pal science. 
' I9th Marchy 18241 

% 

^N a letter which I had the honoi|r,tp submit to. you oa 
*the anatomy o( tlie cbyliferpjis system of vessel^ in the seal, 
(Phoca VilHlinOf Ldnn*\ I endeavoured. to show, that whatever 
.support the modern doctrine of " absorption by means of 
.yeins " might h^e derived from the supppsed di^cqveries of 
^^rofessor-Tie^emann and others relative to the distribution rf 
.the lacteal systei^n in the seal, such suppprt must, for the fu- 
ture, be denied these doctrines, for ther reai^on, that a dissec- 
tipp, perforJQiied as yoji have seen, before numerous competent 
judges of such matters, and under, the most favourable circumr 
\. stances, ^tjirety disproved the discoveries of the distinguished 
iprerman anatomist, and set the question, as I think was liker 
wise your opinion, at restior eveh 

Permit ine briefly to mention to you certain details which 

course of the chyle, and towards the receptaculum chylir in which direction only the 
'9uid could pass, by reason of the numerous valvules of ^q vas efferens anfl thoracic 
duct.' ""•''.' 
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ought perhaps to have been introduced into my former lettier, 
but which the comparative facility of the dissection, with such 
as, in the course of my comparative anatomy studies, I have 
been accustomed to perform, induced me to withhold. 

The seal I examined had been very recently taken in a net 
by the fishermen in the immediate neighbourhood, so that it 
came into my hands in the freshest condition. The lacteal ves- 
sels of the animal, as Far as the mesenteric glands, that is, the 
vessels usually called vasa afferentia^ were filled with the chyle, 
the fluid naturally belonging to them. The great vas efferens^ 
into which poured numerous smaller ones, congregating as it 
were from every portion of the gland, was also filled with chyle ; 
it entered, by a very large trunk, the receptaculum chyli^ which 
in the specimen I examined was comparatively large ; nor had 
the chyle in the least altered its sensible qualities till after it be- 
came mixed with the thinner lymph, brought into the recepta- 
culunif by several other great branches of lymphatic vessels 
which entered it, coming from the posterior extremities, loins, 
back, &c., and which have been already described, 
. Hitherto it might be said, that the knife had scarcely been 
used, and in this perfect and natural state, the dissection . was 
shown to you. Previous to putting up the parts in spirits as an 
anatomical specimen, I filled the lacteals proceeding from the 
intestine (which, for brevity's sake, I shall hereafter call the 
vasa affj^rentia) with quicksilver; the metal penetrated the 
largest of the mesenteric glands, and seemed to reappear in 
the vas efferens in its way to join the thoracic duct, but this I 
after wai^ds found not to be the case. I beg of you to remark 
here, that there were filled with quicksilver in the seal about 
twenty lacteals, and lacteals only^ for I injected those vessels 
alone which contained chyle. I recommend this caution strong- 
ly to the attention of those engaged in such inquiries. It has 
appeared to me, that after a time Che lacteals empty themselves 
of their natural fluids, and in this state the minute branches of 
the mesenteric veins bear a considerable resemblance to them. 
It was not thought prudent to push these injections too far, lest 
the vessels should rupture, and the preparation (which is to be 
placed in the Anatomical Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons) be destroyed. Finally, previous to placing the prepa-. 
ration in spirits, the vas efferens was opened, and, on gently 
blowing air into it, the thoracic duct was immediately filled as 
high as its passage into the veins. 

I conclude then, that, if ever quicksilver found its way into 
the mesenteric veins of the seal, on being simply injected into 
the lacteals proceeding from the intestine to the mesenteric 
glands, that such an appearance by no means marks the usual 
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route of the chyle kito the general circulation ; for we have 
i^hown, 1st, that there exists at least one large vd» efferens^ of a 
calibre amply sufficient to convey the whole of the chyle into 
the thoracic duct; 2d, that this vessel, into which are poured 
innumerable smaller branches from every part of the mesenteric 
glands, is, in the healthy and fresh specimen, filled with a fluid 
resembling chyle in all respects ; Sd, that although quicksilver 
did not, at least satisfactorily, pass into this vessel by being in- 
jected Into the vasa afferentia^ we have no reason to think that 
it may not do so in the very next specimen examined. More- 
over, the vas efferens was filled with its own fluid the chyle, 
which I imagine to be much more satisfactory than if filled with, 
quicksilver; and finally, as we shall see in the next letter, how 
trifling a pressure will stop the progress of quicksilver through 
,«ny vessel, no important inference can be drawn from its ajv 
pearance or non-appearance in the thoracic duct, unless sup- 
ported by more direct testimony, drawn from the true anatomy 
of the part. I might add, that I have great doubts whether the 
vasa efferentia in man can be injected by pouring quicksilver 
into the vasa afferentia<. Who would venture to call their 
•existence into question ? Yet we have no other proofs of their 
presence than what I have offered in the seal, viz. their demon* 
stration by dissection ; their direct continiiity with the thoracic 
duct ; the origin of their roots in the mesenteric glands ; lastly, 
their injection with chyle, * 

But there is a class of animals in which the phenomena at- 
tending the passage of the chyle into the mass of blood, differ 
in several respects from what occurs in man and in other mam- 
miferous animals ; and it has been suggested to me, that per- 
haps Professor Tiedemann's views mi^t have been directed 
■chiefLy to the class of animals I now speak of, viz. the cetace-* 
ous mammalia. 

As early as 1795, my much respected preceptor, Mr John 
Abemethy, demonstrated, that in the whale (the specimen was 
ra male of the gentts balsena) there are two ways by which the 
chyle can pass from the intestines into the thoracic duct ; " one 
of these is through those lacteals which pour the absorbent 
chyle into bags (mesenteric glands), in which it receives an ad- 
dition of animal fluids. The other passage for the chyle is 
through those lacteals which form a plexus on the inside of the 
bags ; through these vessels it passes with some difficulty, on 

* f do not expect that physiologists shall set aside tlie usual arguments in favour 
of venous absorption ; but the presence of a vas efferens in the seal, and its great 
size, and, moreover, the facility with which it may be seen, render the opiniou 
•xtreinely improbable, not to use a stronger expression, that the chyle enters thp 
paass x>{ blood by any other route than that of the thorapic duct. 
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.account of their .cQmn^unicatlons ;With each other; and it is 
.conveyed by them to the thoracic .duet, in ibe same state. tt^at 
it was .when first imbibed from the intestines. " * 

The pecuiiaritieis in the anatomy of the lactiferous vessels of 

;the whale, as discovered and first de^crib^d ^hv JVlr Ab^methji^ 

•are important, ^h^e are vasa qfferentia ^wnich are continue 

ous with the vasa efferentiaj and, -mth the thoracic duct, f But 

as the lacteals open into the interior of ;;the mesenteric glandf; 

.(which are in this animal hollow internally) by sufficientljr 

wide orifices, and pour, the chyle into a central cavity, into 

which also enter .numerous veins.and -arteries, .al^ by larj^e 

^nd distinct orifices; it must be evident, that when quicksii«- 

ver is poured in sufiicient quantity into diese cavities through 

the vasa afferentia^ it will more readily £nd its wav into the 

.^^neral venous system than into the thoracic duct, 'by reasc^ii 

of the smallqr size of the respective vessels. But though this 

.happens to quicksilver in ,thfe dead body, eyery^physiologii^ 

knows, that a precisely inverse law may take place in the , By* 

inff ; and It is sufliciently remarkable, that in the Memoir of 

Mr Abernethy .on the ^atomy of the Whale, -that eminent 

% physiologist, though he found numerous orifices of veins enters 

"iilg into the central cavities of the mesenteric glands in tht|^ 

^class of animals, does not therefore infer that the chyle passes 

- into these veins ; on the contrary, he infers that there are vasa 

jeffere^T^tia which absorb thexhyle so pou[red out ; but it is mat^ 

ter of regret, that the existence of siuch vessels was not4)roved 

iby him. 

- I became very anxious to ai^ertain if such an ima$omy of thie 
^mesenteric glands and lacteals as had been discovered by iify 
Abernethy, existed also in the common dolphin or porpuss^; 
•for I had.been assured *by a friend, that he had seen a speci- 
men in which the quicksilver, injected into the vasa inferential 
passed readily into the mesenteric veins, and so into the gene- 
ral circulation. In the first specimen j examined, I observed 
wthat quicksilver <lid pass from the mesenteric glands into the 
vena port^j by means of a small vein, though not in any great 
^quantity. But:this did not happen until the animal had lai^j^ 
fiearly three days on the dissecting table, in very sultry wear 
^ther, and until*! had injected rather mc^re than sixty lacteals. 

• PbiU Trans. 

.f I suppose ^em contlouQus .nvith the thoracic duct; but jt is to be reraa^lced 
,jAih|Ut Ibey were not traced to that vessel by -Mr Abernethy. Neither is it stated, ia 
.the Memoir aljuded to, .^vhe^her or not any lacteals were obs^ved to Arise.from the 
cavities contained in the mesenteric glands, ^nd proceed to join the tlioracic duct; 
..these are important points in the discussion, and merit a farther minute examina- 
tion. It is to be remembered, that tlie specimen examined by Mr A. had been ^^ 
^ta^hed from the auiip*!. ' ' ' ' . 
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By this timie the chyle had disappeared from numerous vessels,^ 
and in many instahces' they were not easily detected; Jn the' 
second specimen of this animal, dissected lately by me, though 
more than eighty large lacteals proceeding from the intestines,* 
to the mesenteric gland, were filled wiSl qUicksUver, not a 
globule could be detected,^ either in the veins or in any vessel or' 
tws effetens, which coiild be traced to the thoracic duct. * The 
reason of this I imagine to be, that the radicles of the vasa 
^erentia aiie veiy small, and that these vessels do not collect 
into one or two lai^e branches, in the manner of ihost other 
animals, but proceed directly to the next plexus of absorbents^* 
vipHich in the dolphin supply the place of the receptaculism chylL. 
With all m;^ enorts, and after the most <5areful dissection, I 
cpuld only trace distinctly two other vasa ejfferentia^ proceeding' 
directly from one of the mesenteric glands, into a branch con- 
tinuous with the thoracic ducts. Morieover it is to be observed, 
that the mesenteric glands in the porpoise are remarkably 
firm. I cut open several of them, and found the injected 
quicksilver uniformly contained in their proper' vessels, whose 
very thin tunics formed a striking contrast with the 6urro^nd'a' 
ing firm substance, of which the gland is chiefly composed. 
• ^H^ithout meaning to deny that there are certain grounds for 
supposing, that in certain animals; the chyle may follow a dif- 
ferent route in its way to the general circulation, I may, in the 
mean time affirm, that we capnot infer, from the passage of 
quicksilver into the veins of dead animals, after traversing the 
vasa ifrferentiu and mesenteric glands, that the chyle in living 
vessels adopts the same route to reach the generial mass of the' 
blood, f. 

3. 

. Ik my last fetter to you, I briefly recounted the circumstaii'i^ '. 
ces which led me to inquire into the anatomical distribution of 
&e lacteals in cetaceous animals; and I detailed the resiilttf 
(somewhat unsatisfactory) <Jf two extremely laborious dissect* 
tions. In neither df these had I seen the vasa efferentia chy^ 
lifera : and being at the same time aware, that their existence, 

* It is to be remarked, here^ ^SbaX oialy those veuels were filled with quicksilver 
which evidently contained chyle. 

f Mr Aberuetby remarks, in his admirable Memoir already so often quoted, that 
** the ready communication of these bags (the mesenteric glands) with the veins of 
the whale, induced me to examine whether I could ascertain any thing similar in 
Other animals. Air impelled into the lymphatic glands, however, seldom gets into 
the veins ; sometimes indeed veins are injected from their glands, but when this has 
occurred to me, I have observed an absorbent arising from the gland, and tcrmi- 
BlUing in the acyacent vein. *' 
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so iar as I know, had been merely presumed ^yy preceding an- 
atomists, but had not been distinctly demonstrated, I felt dis- 
posed to think that there miffht be something in the anatomy \ 
of these animals, not very weU understood. Some of the argu- - 
ments for and f^ainst the doctrine of absorption of the chyle 
by veins I have stated in the letter immediately preceding this. - 
The result of the inquiry into the lacteals of the porpoise be- 
ing thus by no means satisfactory to me, I availed myself of the- 
first opportunity of again resuming it, and of condnctiiig the 
dissection, and injection of the lacteals, somewhat differently. 
Having therefore obtained a third specimen of the porpoise, * ;. 
my first care was to inject with quicksilver a considerable num- 
ber of tlie lacteals high on the mesentery, and nearest to the 
commencement of the thoracic duct; the whole mass of the« 
intestines was laid over to the left side, and that no impedi- 
ment might be offered to the course of the quicksilver, a 
circumstance I neglected in my former dissections, I care- 
fully dissected off the portion of the lower cava and aorta,, 
which lay immediately over the commencing roots of the tho- 
racic duct. At this stage of the dissection, I observed nume- 
rous vessels filled with chyle proceeding from the direction of. 
the mesenteric glands towardc the thoracic duct, and terminat- 
ing in it ; I felt convinced that these vessels were the true vasa 
efferentia^ but unwilling to rest a fact of so much importance on 
the bare inspection of vessels, at all times deceptive in their ap- 
pearance, I proceeded to fill about a dozen of the lacteals (the 
ii^erentia) with quicksilver, and shortly was much pleased to 
observe that the quicksilver, after traversing the glands, flowed 
along the vasa efferentia^ mixed wiih the chyle, and passed 
directly into the thoracic duct. The number of the vasa efftv 
entia so filled, might be about six, and the quantity of quick- 
silver conveyed by them into the thoracic duct was such as to en- 
danger its ruptpre. I next distended the thoracic duct with air, 
and traced it to its entrance into the veins; the valves of thi» 
vessel were as numerous as I have ever seen them, and the tunics 
of -the duct were stronger than I expected them to be. 
. I ought further to mention, that the column of quicksilver 
used was not more than nine or ten inches in depth ; yet such 
was the facility with which the metal traversed the glands, and 
penetrated to the thoracic duct, that in order to secure the 
preparation, and retain the fluid metal in the vasa afferentia^ 
1 was obliged to place a tight ligature immediately outside 
these glands; previous to doing this, the vessels (the vasa affcv'^ 
entia) had been twice filled with quicksilver, which had as often 

. * The animal was about five feet in lengtli, and proved to be a pregnant feiiial«h' 
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disappeared. So many of the efferentia (which are very numer* 
ous) had been cut, that I found it impracticable to arrange the 
preparation in any other way. Moreover, I have no doubt that 
similar results may at all times be commanded by a little care 
and patience on the part of the dissector, and by attention to 
those circumstances which rendered my first dissections unsatis« 
factory. 

We cannot, I presume, now hesitate in affirming, that the 
anatomy of the seal and of the porpoise do not furnish any ar- 
gument against the long established doctrine of the transmission 
of the chyle, the nutrient fluid of the body, to the general mass 
of blood, by a peculiar system of vessels, consisting of one set of 
vessels which convey the chyle to the mesenteric glands ; and of 
another set of a precisely similar structure, only somewhat larger, 
conveying the chyle more or less altered from the glands to the 
thoracic duct, and thence into the veins; and it seems prov-^ 
ed that there is no other route by which the chyle passes 
into the blood, or at least that no necessity arising out of pe- 
culiarity in structure has yet been shown in any animal, 
for its adopting a different course. The facility with which 
tlie metal reached the vasa efferentia^ makes it probable that a 
structure similar to what exists in the whale, as described by 
Mr Abernethy, will also be found in the pojrpoise; that is, thai 
certain lacteals pass directly through the glands, maintaining a 
comparatively large calibre throughout; but I mention this 
merely as a conjecture. It will afford me much pleasure, should 
the result of this inquiry meet with your approbation* 

Edinburgh^ May 1824* 
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Observations on the Employment of Blood-letting in the Cure of 
. Disease. By James Bonnae, Surgeon, Auchtermuchty. 

THE use of blood-letting as a remedy in disease, from the 
frequency with which it is employed, as well as from the 
facility of its application, becomes a subject of important in- 
vestigation to every medical practitioner. It is important in 
regard to the distant and more indeterminate changes produc- 
ed in the animal economy, by a frequent or extensive applica- 
tion of it, as well as in its more immediate effects on the sys- 
tem, in arresting those morbid operations which constitute a 
state of disease. 

It were idle to attempt to deny the absolute necessity of 

7 • 
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blood-letting a» a remedy in many ciases of disease^ hut there 
are also every day to bet met with in ordinary practice^ ca^sr 
in which its employment is a matter of choice, and in which o- 
ther remedies may be equally efficacious in restoring the pa- 
tient to health, and at a less expense to the general systeni.' 
Every practitioner must be aware, that many acute ckses oc- 
cur which are referable to no specific nosological arrangement,^ 
and in the treatment of which the choice of remedies must al-' 
together depend on thfe disct^tion of the physician, from the 
impossibility of laying down any absolute rules, which can be 
applicable to every individual case of disease. Cases are every 
day met with, where acute symptoms prevail in a habit of 
body chronically disposed, or perhaps actually labouring un-' 
der some specific disease, in which blood-letting ttf any con-' 
niderable extent is altogether precluded, or at least strongly 
contraindicated. In such cases, the acute symptoms may be sd . 
severe as to point out the absolute necessity for the use of 
strong m^sures, yet the extent to which it may be proper: to 
carry them becomes a question of considerable nicety. The 
anomalous nature of diseases depends, in every individual case, 
on so many different circumstances, that any attempt at an e- 
numeration of them would be needless. But a general cha- 
racter niay prevail, pointing out a specific practice in the 
treatment of such cases. It is thus that much Will depend on 
tKe prejudice or preconceived opinions of the practitioner, so 
that any attempt to ascertain the relative value df such a re- 
medy as blood-lettiwg is likely to be useful. 

Jn every attack of acute disease, there evidently takes place 
fin immediate attempt in the natural powers of life, to effect a 
removal of the existing evil, by ihearis df a series of morbid 
actions. If those salutary operations do not interfere with the 
due perfdrmartce df the functions of the animal economy, so 
fai" tfs to endanger life, a restoration to health is the natural re- 
fcult. But the ifieaiis which nature employs is invariably pro* 
ductive of a certain degree of debility, proportionate to the 
extent of the existing disease, and the corresponding extent of 
those morbid means necessary to be called into action, in or- 
der to restore the patient to a state of health. 

The duty of the physician is to assist nature in her salutary 
operations, and often to direct her in the choice of the means. 
The spontaneous efforts of the system, however, are oflen pro- 
ductive of the. most imminent danger, and render the interfer- 
ence of the physician absolutely necessary, so far as to check 
those efforts and to substitute measures often of a very different 
kind. And laying aside the , consideration of the danger in- 
curred by leaving the case to nature, if the substitution of an 
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artificial remedy be productive of a less degree of debility, ot 
if by such interference Ihe cure can be accomplished at less ex- 
pense to the system, a great deal will be gained. It is thtw 
that $o potent a remedy as blood-letting becomes of inestima- 
ble value, in the practice of medicine. It hence becomes a 
question, of gteat iniportance in every case of disease, how far 
it is proper t6 interfere in the wholesome efforts of the system, 
and to substitute an unnatural remedy, such as the one in 
question, and to what exact length it may be proper to carry 
our interference. Much must depend in eteiy individual ease 
on ite discretion of the medical attendant These remarks do 
not apply to those cases sb decidedly inflammatory, in which 
blopd-letting as a remedy becdimiBS a sine qua nofiy but to cases 
df daily occntrence, whidi exhibit ho decided diaracteristics, 
but which, from their frequency, are h%hly important. 

In this yariable dimate, a great propoi*tion of the acute dis« 
cfas^$ met with in ordinary ptacdce are cafes of general excite^ 
ment of the vascular system, attehd^d by «ome local deter-^ 
minatioiif producing, what is called fever and inflammation i 
tfrhjch determinalion maj be in so slight a degree, as to warrant 
no apeet6e arranganent of the case. I am also convinced that 
the larger number of those chronic diseases which afllict th>e 
buman body owe their (nrigin to an infiamtiiatory condition, and 
Ifcre^ xol their fitst stages, d&Beases of excitement in the organs 
more parjticularly affected, attended by a general increased ae^ 
tioii of the heart and arteries, btit whidi may for a considerable 
period be unattended by pain and other concomitants of inflam<^ 
m^ion ; or those symptoms may exiist in so Atght a degree, as 
t0 lull the suspidon cff the patient, fiiid to elude the detection 
of the fiaedical attendant. It is tfatis that many complaints are 
so far advanced in their progress, as to be beyond the reach of 
^n elective application of medicine, before assistance be called ; 
for it is well known that a morbidly increased action cannot 
IroptinUe iii any textute of the body for any length of time^ 
without at last destroying or in some measure changing the or« 
gaoization of the parts included in the morbid action ; and cou'- 
eequendy destroying or changing the healthy functions of the 
OTj^an afiected. 

The early and decisive^ nftCLpf bloodletting in all inilamma* 
tory diseases is universaliy allowed to be of the greatest import** 
Ance. The loss of a grven quantity of blood in the be^nning 
pf an attack is of more utility in stopping the progress of the 
disease than the loss of a much larger quantity at a Tatar periodl 
To the reduction of strength ocifasioned by ^e larger de» 
pletion rendered necessary by ptoerasMnattng, we have to add 

VOIi. XXII. NO. 80« C 
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ibe debility Consequent to the longer continnance of the dis-^ 
ease, laying aside the consideration of the danger to life result* 
ing from an inert practice. 

. In cases where life is not immediately at stake from the limit* 
ed extent to which morbidly increased action prevails, a choice 
is left to the practitioner to substitute other remedies, such as 
purgatives, diaphoretics, &c. But in every individual case, 
considerable discrimination is necessary ; and I am inclined to 
recommend a more general adoption of sanguineous depletion 
in the beginning of diseases than is usually practised* In the 
beginning of a great number of those complaints resulting from 
the application of cold, a moderate bleeding is, in my opinion^ 
to be preferred to purgatives, &c., when used with a view of 
lessening the quantity of the circulating fluids* Purgatives are 
excellent auxiliary remedies, and are of the greatest service 
when used to correct any derangement in the primal t;/Vp, which 
might prove a source of irritation, and thus keep up the mor- 
bid action. But I cannot help considering a dependence upon 
them as a chief means of cure in diseases in which the action 
of the heart and arteries is much excited above the natural 
standard, to be a practice pregnant with the most imminent 
danger^ 

Inflammation in some textures of the body, is so obscure iii 
the beginning, so insidious in its progress, and so rapid in it^ 
termination, that in all cases in which the physician hesitated 
respecting the necessity of bleeding, it is, in my opinion, a wise 
plan, to deprive the patient of the benefit of the doubt, and 
immediately to proceed to the operation. The insidious 
nature of inflammatory action is in no disease better ex« 
emplifl^ed than in enteritis. How often does it happen that a 
practitioner meets with a case which he conceives to be one of 
simple obstruction of' the bowels^ proceeding from previous ne-» 
gleet on the part of the patient, or perhaps he pronounces the 
disease to be colic, occasioned by the application of cold, or the 

Eresence of some improper article of food taken a short tim6 
efore ? In neither of these cases is the patient affected with 
rigors, the pulse is not much above the natural standalrd, ot 
perhaps it is weaker than natural, vomiting does not prevail ta 
iany considerable extent, the topgi}«[^ only slightly furred, 
not dark to appearance, and only such as might occur in anj 
ordinaiT case of sickness, and to a superficial observer the ab- 
dominal pain is not much increased by pressure. He treats the 
case by a frequent exhibiticm of purgatives and enemas; fomen* 
tations, and .perhaps the warm bath is resorted to, without much 
Wnefit; still he a^^sures the relatives that there is no danger; 
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In the course of two or three days at the utmost, abdominal 
swelling, hiccup, cold clammy sweats, occur ; in desperation 
he flies for the first time to the lancet, which now only serves 
to hurry on the fatal catastrophe. At length the black vomit 
comes on, and puts the nature of the case beyond a doubt, and 
the patient expires. It can only be known to the truly practi- 
cal physician with' what promptness it is many times necessary 
to have recourse to blood-letting, on the very first accession of 
disease. In some instances the continuance of increased 
vascular action for a very short period places the patient beyond 
the reach of medicine ; — Whence the great importance of decision 
in all those cases where there is the slightest suspicion of in- 
flammation existing. A hesitating practitioner, who takes a 
few hours only to make up his mind respecting the course he 
is to pursue in the treatment of a doubtful disease, may often 
thus doom his patient to an irretrievable fate. I hold it as a 
maxim, that it is more culpable in a physician to lose his pa- 
tient by neglect or indecision, when it might be in his power to 
gave kiiD) than It is in one who hurries on the fatal termination 
by tbe use of desperate measures in a desperate disease. In 
these remarks, I keep entirely out of view those innumerable 
instances of inflammatory disease of every day occurrence, and 
in the treatment of which the merest tyro would be ashamed 
to hesitate. 

. There is a period in every disease wherein blood-letting has 
been employed, when the medical attendant asks himself how far 
it may be proper to stop in the use of the remedy, and to trust 
for the completion of the cure to the efforts of nature and the 
use of auxiliary measures, or to carry it still farther. An un- 
necessary loss of blood weakens the patient, and, it is supposed^ 
induces a state of positive disease. But, in my opinion, stop- 
ping short of the quantity necessary to be lost is by far the more 
dangerous side on which to err. The loss of a quantity of blood 
more than may be exactly necessary for subduing the morbid in- 
creased action is in a healthy subject very soon made up. The as- 
nmilating powers of the system provide, in a wonderful manner, 
to supply the deficiency, first in. point of quantity, and then 
in quality, whereas a few ounces less than is necessary may ren- 
der the loss of the quantity already taken aw«ay perfectly useless* 
However, a facility in deciding on the exact point where we 
ought to stop in the use of so powerful a remedy as blood-let- 
ting in acute disease is much to be desired, and it is that nice 
tact which cannot be inculcated by any rules, and is only to be 
iM^quired from actual practice and attentive observation^ which 
. C2 
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stamps the superiority of one physician over another, and by 
some is never to be acquired* , 

In many inflammatory cases, it is truly astonishing to witness 
the great length to which it is sometimes necessary to carry 
blood-letting before any evident impression be mude upon the 
disease ; and when its use is followed by a favourable termina*^ 
tion of the case, the degree of debility consequent to so greQi 
a loss of blood is much less than coufd a priori have been ex-> 
pected. The effects of blood-letting in subduing the inflamma* 
tory symptoms are by no means in proportion to the extent to 
which it is carried, nor does relief at all keep pace with the 
quantity of blood detracted* A patient may be two, throe,- 
or even four times bled without the slightest abatement of 
any of the inflammatory symptoms, or even while he is un- 
dergoing the operation of depletion, there will often take 
place in fact an aggravation of all the «ympt<Mns of the disease^* 
^nd it will not be till after the loss of a given quantity of 
blood, that any feeling of relief whatever will be experienced. 

Mrs P., aged 45, who had had a large family, was some time 
ago, without being previously indisposed, suddenly seized with 
severe spasms in the stomach. There was at first no increase^ 
of pain «n pressure j pulse nearly natural; ihouth parched, but 
no thirst. In the course of a very few hours, the spasmodio 
pain extended over the whole abdomen, which very soon be- 
<came tender on pressure, particularly opposite to the stomach. 
Tongue streaked with a dark brown mr; she had alternate 
chills and heats. There could now be no doubt of the naturcr 
of the attack, and no hesitation respecting the plan of treat-* 
ment to be pursued. The bleeding was repeated in a few hours^ 
notwithstanding which, and the unremitting use of auxiliary 
remedies, the symptoms of the disease steadily got worse. The^ 
greater part of the abdominal contents seemed to partake of 
the inflammatory aetion. The stomach rejected her drinks aL« 
most as soon as taken, and she had an almost constant erueta*^ 
tion of hot watery fluid from.the stomach. Her bowels wane 
obstinately bound up ; the uterus was involved in the iracreas-*^ 
ed action. It seemed to be }}ard, and about the size of a lai^ge 
fist, and very tender to the touch.- The pulse rose in frequen^^ 
cy. Aided by the advice of Dr Kellie of Leith, whose profes- 
sional character stands deservedly high in the estimation of hia 
brethren, the farther detraction of blood was persevjered inj, and 
the application of other remedies was at the same time unre- 
inittingly used, but without the slightest mitigation of a sinfrJe 
symptom. In consequence of my having been called, at Si« 
l>eginning of the attack, and from the early application of anti-<- 
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phlogistic remedies^ the disease did not make that alarming 
progress which so often happens in abdominal inflammation. 
Tlie same measures were persevered in for some days, without 
any appearance or even hope of subduing the disease, till one 
bundred ami thirty ojyiwes of blood were taken away, besides 
lie loss sustained ty the application of twenty leeches. At length 
abdominal swelling to a considerable extent occurred. Tne 
teeth and lips were covered with sordes ; the tongue was deep- 
ly furred with blackish matter. No alvine evacuation had 
been procured, except in the smallest quantity, by the incest 
sant administration of purgative enenit^. In a state of the. 
greatest anxiety for the safety of my patient, I resolved to risk 
one more decisive bleeding. There had as yet occurred no 
perceptible sinking. I had been bred in an excellent schodl,. 
^nder some of the ables-i; naval surgeons, in a warmer climate, 
where prompt and decisive medical practice is of so much im- 
portance, and had often witnessed* th^ s^ilutary effects of large, 
'bleedings in inSamma^tory diseases. I made a large orificey 
and at once took away forty ounces on the sixth clay of the dis- 
. ease. My patient fainted for the first time, and so complete 
4y, that for a few minutes, on considering the large quantity of 
blood previously lost, I was afraid that my patient would slip 
through my fingers. From that moment the disease was over- 
jcx>me, ' and my patient had afterwatTds no return of inflamiuar 
tory excitement, rendering any further detraction of blood ne- 
cessary. In this case I may remark, tlxat from the very steady 
manner in which all the ^ttiptoms got worse during the first 
six days, notwithstanding the uaremitting use of powerful anti-r 
phlogistic remedies, we have every reason to believe, that had 
it not been for the last decisive bleeding, the result would in ^U 
probability have been fatal. It ^ppears that the quantity of 
blood taken away in a dangerous inflammatory disease, though 
very large, is still insufficient to arrest the progress pf febe 
^Clborbid action, until some powerful effect be produced upoa 
the nervous system «t large. 

In the case just related, the patient lost, in the cd\irse of six 
days, upwards of one hundred and seventy ounces of bloo4 by 
4neasure, exclusive of the quantity taken a^vay . by twenty 
leeches. The debility., as might have beep expected, was very 
/considerable, bjat by no means ^eater than that which oftea 
results from a ten or twelve days continuance of a smart fever^ 
Kor did there take place any cedematous swelliiigs which sysr 
^ematie authors would lead u& to expeiot ^s th^ frequent conser 
(Quences^of Jarge bleedings^ Tlie cat^^ia* ^eturn^ in 41^ 
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course, within a week of the last bleeding ; but the discharge 
was so void of colour, as scarcely to stain the linen. After 
blood-letting, the assimilating powers of the system seem to 
make up very soon the deficiency in point ot quantity; but 
the supply of red particles is the work of a much longer period. 

I should suppose that the instances are exceedingly rare in 
which death ensues as the immediate result of excess in blood- 
letting, but I can easily conceive, that, in a habit of body 
where particular idiosyncracy of constitution may render the 
detraction of an excessive quantity rather a critical practice, 
and a suspension of the action of the heart and arteries may 
be so complete, the renewal of their functions may become a 
matter of considerable difficulty. It often happens, in cases 
of internal inflammations, that disorganization has already ta- 
ken place, but without evincing itself by any evident symptoms 
so as to render it cognizable by the practitioner, who, in his 
anxiety for his patient, has recourse to blood-letting, after all 
possibility of its doing good is past, and in a very short period 
afterwards the patient dies, not from the loss of blood, but as 
the natural event of the disease ; or, that the vital principle is 
so much exhausted by the continuance of the febrile excite- 
ment, that blood-letting hurries on the fatal termination. In 
such cases, the relatives and attendants are apt, however un-. 
justly, to reprehend the practice of the medical attendant, even 
to the aspersion of his character. In justice to himself, it 
thus becomes a duty of every physician, more particularly in 
his practice in the uneducated class of society, to watch at- 
tentively the accession of mortal symptoms, before entering on 
a decisive practice in such cases as active internal inflamma- 
tions, which are so rapid in their progress, and oftentimes so 
unforeseen in their termination. 

In those diseases in which blood-letting is applicable as a re- 
medy, but its employment not absolutely necessary, and in 
which the having recourse to it is a matter of choice with the 
physician, I am decidedly of opinion that a greater degree of 
debility will be produced by leaving the case to the efforts of 
nature, aided by purgatives and a cooling regimen, than by the 
^etractiop of blood during the first days of the attack, and cut- 
ting short the disease by active measures, although both plans 
of treatment will be equally followed ultimately by a restora- 
tion to health. For example, in an ordinary attack of catarrh, 
in which there is no particular determination to any organ, but 
where there is only a degree of general febrile excitement, some 
days confinement to bed, and the exhibition of a few dos^s 
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of purgatives, will be followed by a greater reduction of ttrengdi 
than would have resulted from the employment of one or two 
foil bleedings. 

- I have already remarked, that morbidly increased action 
cannot possibly exist, even for a short period, and to an in- 
considerable degree, in any texture of the body, without the 
risk of its producing a change in such texture, and in this man- 
ner laying the foundation of chronic ailments. Hence the 
great importance of cutting short, in every case, the stage of 
exfcitement. This is well exemplified in the case of rheuma- 
tism, the first stage of which is generally characterized by the 
1)resence of febrile excitement. And it is found, that the vio- 
ence and the period of continuance of the acute symptoms will 
determine very much the severity of the subsequent dironic 
affection, and that the use of those active measures, which are 
calculated to subdue the existing inflammation which prevails 
in the beginning of the attack, diminishes in proportion the 
violence and the period of continuance of the chronic sequelas. 
P. Bruce, a middle-sized man, in the prime of life, was 
^ome time ago seized with an attack of acute rheumatism. The 
whole muscular system was so much affected that he could not 
be moved, and scarcely touched, without suffering extreme tor- 
ture, and of himself lie was so helpless that he required to be 
fed and lifted like a child. He had violent fever, and other 
concomitants of inflammation. None of the viscera were affect- 
ed. The niost rigid antiphlogistic remedies were resorted to, 
and he was in the course of four or five days blooded from the 
arm, six different times before the violence of the attack gave 
way. Each time as the blood flowed, he expressed himself 
relieved. By the unremitting use of auxiliary means, the mus- 
cular pains went completely off, and in the course of a few 
weeks he was restored to health, the attack leaving no chronic 
affection whatever behind it. 

• About the same time, John Gardiner, a strong young man, 
about twenty-six years of age, was seized in a manner exactly 
similar. He was once largely blooded, which produced syn- 
cope ; but I could not prevail on him to submit again to the 
use of the lancet. The cooling regimen, purgatives, diapho- 
retics, &c. were afterwards used throughout the course of the 
disease. . He was confined to bed in a helpless condition for a 
considerable time, and after the stage of excitement terminat- 
ed, the case ended in a violent species of sciatica^ which ren* 
dered him lame for many months. 

In both, the violence of the attacks Vas much the same. At 
the termination of the acute stages, the debility in the fir«t 
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case was much less than in the second, notwithstaojdmg the 
loss of nearly a hundred ounces of blood. P, Bruce was able 
sX the end of a few weeks to resume his usual, employment^ 
while Gardiner was unable to attend to his business for a pe- . 
riod of six months. 

. I am inclined to recommend the use of moderate depletioo 
in rheumatic affection farther than is generally practised- I 
have often witnessed the beneficial effects of it, wixh the debi- 
litated, and those a little advanced in life, when used with dis- 
cretion in the beginning of rheumatic attacks, evea when the 
febrile excitement was by no means great, and in cases in wiiidi 
it was not strongly contraindicated. It is Inuch less debilitat- 
ing, than the usual practice of sweating and blistering, How- 
ever> I must except those in whom chronic rheumatism is ha^ 
bitual.' 

The debility resulting from blood-letting I rather ^prebend 
to be overrated even by medical men. Every practitioner must 
be aware, that in all cases of overloaded circulation, the imme^ 
cliate effect of blood-letting is stimulant. Whether or not in 
febrile excitement the muscular debility which is so generally 
present, proceeds from the pressure of the blood upon, tlie 
nervous fibrillsB, which are in contact throughout the whole 
system with the vascular ramifications, and which pressure 
is occasioned by the increased action of the heart and con- 
sequent increased impetus of the blood ; still the fact is evi- 
dent, that blood-letting in fever gives immediate strength, to 
the patient^ even when neither sensorium nor any erf the 
yiscera are particularly affected. Tliis I have often witnessed 

S continued fever, where the patient required the help of o^ 
ers to enable him to get out of bed in order to undergo the 
operation, and immediately afterwards was able to return to it 
without the least assistance. 

The facility with which the assimilating powers replenish the 
yasculal* system after excessive blood-letting, is truly astonish- 
ing. I have already observed, that the deficiency is in the 
first place, made up in point of quantity, and afterwards the 
blood is improved in quality,, in a very gradual manner. The 
stimulus which intestinal absorption receives from the use of 
large evacuations, does not stop in its operation after establish* 
ing the natural degree of fulness of the vesseU which existed 
at the beginning of the case, but goes on beyond the healthy 
point, and creates a condition of plethora or of overcharged 
circulation. Hence the pernicious tendency of too great an 
anxiety to improve the strength, by the use of stimulants and 
tonics after an attack of acute disease. In all those diseases 
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J)rbc6caing from a plethoric condition of the system, and whicd 
requFre the detraction of blood in greater or less quantity, ii^ 
erder to avoid immediate danger, a spare regimen cannot be 
too strongly inculcated during the period of convalescence. 
For from the cause assigned above^ the necessity in^such cases 
fe but too apt to become habitual, and the more frequently it is 
had recourse to at dUtant periods, the necessity of repetition 
becomes more and more, and the iptervals shorter and shorter^ 
till at last a periodical loss of blood becomes absolutely neces?* 
sary fo the existence of tlie individual. 

- A^ lAost es^traordlnary instance of frequent losses of blood, 
iuid 6? the Teproductive power of the animal system in sup- 
plying the deficiencies created, occurred some years ago in 
my iptactice* James Wisiiart, carpenter, a strong active maa 
bt wy^ar^pf age, of a healthy constitution, v^as, in the summer 
of 1808, employed In.cutting wood during a very hot day. After 
being much warmed with laoour, he was exposed to avery heavy 
rain. . He Was seized) ijn consequence,^ with a yiolent attack of 
fcatatrh, fbr'wWch nothing particular was done by way of m&: 
flicine. He continued ill for a number of weeks, when th^ 
case ended in an abscess in the lungs. About two months 
from the beginning oi the attack, the blood burst from liis 
limgs to an alairming extent. He was now blooded from the 
arm for the first time, which had the effect of stopping the he- 
moptysis. The couffh and expectoration of pus continued unr 
abated, and he had every symptom of hectic fever. In the 
Course of ten or tweWe days afterwards, the discharge of blood 
recurred. The hemorrhage must have proceeded from a ves-^ 
Bel of considerable size, as the quantity lost in a very few mi- 
nutes was very large, sometimes amounting to four pounds ^mjl 
upwards. Bleeding from the arm was again had recourse toi 
and had the effect of stopping the discharge from the lungs. 
'He then felt tolerably well, and free from any bloody expecto^ 
ration, until the circulating mass was increased, and the vascu- 
lar system became again overcharged, when the same kind of 
hemorrhagic attack took place, and continued till the system 
relieved itself, or until he was largely blooded from the sixm^ 
Before the discharge from the lungs abated, it was sometimes 
necessary to use the lancet two or tnree times within the space 
of sixteen or twenty hours. Before the attack, he felt the* 
whole system overloaded, particularly about the head ; and hi^^ * 
breathing was more oppressed. On watching his situation, hft 
Sometimes applied for relief, and was largely blooded from 4 
Vein, lerhich *had the effect of preventing Sie expected attack, 
fie thus continued to be Uable to these attacks, at intervals oF 

i - •• • •• ■ -^ - - * _ . ; . . - , - - v.'«. 
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from ten to twenty days, for the period of seven years and a 
half, (Juring which time he was blooded from the arm upwards 
of three hundi^ed times. Towards the latter part of his illness^ 
he becapie my patient; and notwithstanding every attempt 
to check the tendency to the formation of blood by spare 
diet, &c. and to moderate the action of the heart and arteries 
by the use of digitalis, I did not even succeed in lengthening 
the intervals between the attacks. During the period of his 
illness, the phthisical disease made no progress. The purulent 
expectoration was at all times very great ; but he at no time 
laboured under great debility, excepting occasionally what 
might naturally be expected from the loss of a large quantity 
of blood. He was, for the most part, able to go about, and 
even to do a little work. At length, without any evident cause 
excepting perhaps his working more regularly, the pulmonic 
ulcer healed. He no longer required venesection. Every ves- 
tige of disease disappeared, and be is at this moment in perfect 
health. He was then about thirty-seven years of age. Before 
getting well, the intervals between the hemorrhagic attacks be- 
came longer and longer. At no time during his long illness 
had he any tendency to cedematous swellings, which may be 

{)erhaps considered as remarkable ; for the quantity pf bloo4 
ost, in a short period of time, was occasionally very great ;-r- 
six or seven pounds within twelve hours. I never before knew 
of a case in which blood-letting was so often repeated, and 
- where the disposition to the formation of blood went so comr 
pletely off without the accession of some other disease which 
exhausted the system, or the occurrence of a discharge of 
blood from a different part of the body, generally from the 
bowels, more gradual and more constant in its operation. . 

Systematic authors would lead us to believe, that dropsy and 
anasarcous swellings are to be dreaded as frequent consequen- 
ces, resulting from excessive depletion ; but I am inclined to 
think, that the risk has been much overrated, and that in those 
cases in which such things have taken place, they have oftener 
followed as the consequences of those diseases for which it was 
found necessary to use large bleedings, than as the effects of the 
remedies employed, • ^ ^ 

When serous eflFqsion takes place in inflammatory affections 
of the brain and lungs, I apprehend it invariably happens as 
the immediate consequence of the increased vascular action 
of the parts affected, which constitutes the disease. And in 
no case was I ever deterred from using blood-letting when 
there was a prospect of doing good, from any dread of such 
occurrencjes taking place. I have often witnessed relief lU 
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breathing to follow a moderate bleeding in the last stftge of 
pulmonary inflammation, even after an effusion of serum had 
to a certain degree taken place, which very shortly afterwards 
carried o£P the patient. 

An inflammatory condition of a part naturally produces a 
laxity and an increase of diameter of the capillary vessels, 
which admit the passing off* of a larger quantity of the serous 
part of the blood into the neighbouring cavities than what is 
natural, and more than what the corresponding absorbents are 
able to carry off*; hence the occurrence of watery collections. 
Those means, therefore, which are calculated to subdue the 
inflammatory action, are the, best adapted to prevent and to 
cure such dropsical aff*ections. 'In this manner, we may ac- 
count for the success attending the employment of blood-let- 
ting, in those dropsies resulting from the application of cold, 
in which I apprehend there always exists, in the cellular tex- 
ture of the parts aff*ected, an inflammatory state, which is the 
immediate cause of the disease. In like manner may we ac- 
count for the occurrence of an asarcous swellings after scarlati- 
na, and for the success of the treatment by depletion. 

In those cases where the efforts of nature, by establishing a 
discharge sufficient to relieve the overcharged condition of the 
system, and thereby checking the local morbid affection, ar^ pro- 
ceeding in a salutary course, it is often a dangerous practice to 
interfere, by using so strong a measure as general blood-letting. 
For the outlet established by nature is generally nearer the seat 
of the disease, and is more powerful in its eff*ects than any mea- 
sure which we can employ by way of blood-letting, which can 
act only through the medium of the system at large. 

Some time ago a gentleman was attacked with catarrh. Thd 
general fever was not great ; pulse 82, and rather full. The chest 
appeared to be the part more particularly aff'ected, but without 
the slightest degree of pain. Respiration was free and natu- . 
ral. On the second day when I first saw him, expectoration 
had come on, and was free and copious. I was averse to the 
use of strong measures, and declined taking more than 14 
ounces of blood from the arm, and he was put under the 
strict cooling antiphlogistic regimen. Next day a physician 
saw him and bled him largely, and applied a large' blister to 
the chest, which treatment had evidently the eff*ect of forming 
a degree of congestion in the lungs. The pulse rose till it 
reached l!25; the expectoration almost entirely ceased; the 
breathing became hurried and laborious, and the patient w^s 
placed in imminent danger. There was now no alternative but 
io persevere in the detraction of blood, and it, wa^ found ti^ 
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iccssary to carry it to the extent of 90 ounces, before the vio- 
lence of the disease gave way. The patient ultimately got quite 
ftrell. What is worth ren^iorjcing, the expectoration did not jre«* 
turn. In a case such as this, 1 cannot Ueip considering such 
fiectded interference to be bad practice. The state of the pulse, 
9nd the total absence of pain, certainly pourtrayed no conside-» 
;rab|le degree of inflammation ; and from the occurrence of a 
free expectoration, there was reason to hope for a favourable 
^rmination to the case, I am inclined to think, that in a 
case of pneumonia or ccbtari'h, a single ounce of mucus expec* 
ijtorated, or the transfusion of the smallest quantity of blood ' 
from the vessels of the part affected, will do more towards the 
^'eduction of the disease, than the loss of forty times the quant 
tily of blood from the system at large. 

There are many cases in which blood-letting is not expedient 
as a remedy, although it appear to be pretty strongly kt^i* 
jfaied, arising from certain irregularities of the circulation, in 
which it would no doubt, give relief to the present feelings of 
ihe patient, at the same time it would protract the continuance 
pi the case, and lay the foundation of much future evil. la 
young female subjects with whom the menstrual discharge is not 
liilly established, there often arise particular £eelings^md symp* 
.toms resem^bling diose produced by a general plethoric conditiba 
.of the system ; and in fact there does exist in such cases a fulness 
of the vascular system, but not to the exact extent sufficient tp 
enable nature to support health by the establishment of a 
jdiseljiarge necessary to the due performance of the functions of 
4be animal economy. That condition of the circulating system 
alluded to, which is preliminary to the full development of the 
female constitution, and which, to a certain degree, precede9 
every return of the catamenia, often exhibits symptoms, very 
puich resei;]^U>^ng those of actual disease, but which are inva« 
riably relieved by the occurrence of the discharge. I am of 
opinion, that in such ^^ases our interference, by substituting 
fm artificial evacuation so powerful as blood-letting, is calcu* 
lated to do much harm, by forcibly checking the salutary ef^ 
ibrts of nature. In those cases, the unpleasant feelings proceed 
)noi from too great a fulness tn the system generally, but rather 
from the current of the blood taking wrong determinations^ 
producing a state in which it exists in larger quantity in one 
part jthan in another of llxe body, though at the same Jtime the 
quantity generally may not much exceed, if at all, what is to be 
'regarded as the faealtby standard. • Under such circumstances^ 
ik^ detraction of bloodC by diverting the current from its pro- 
per ehannel, or^ to speak more properly, by removing that de»- 
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gree of felness or pletTiora which may be considered to be essen-, 
tially necessary for the production of a salutary effect, and 
thereby preventing what is absolutely required for the due 
maintenance of heaUb, will be productive of a state of actual. 
disea«e>f At that period of life when the menstrual discbarge ift 
about to be established in females, there is a pecuhar ^uscepti* 
bility of the nervous system, which is much incretised by any. 
interference on our part by way of evacuations. And 1 have 
pften had occasion to observe, that the necessity of large 
depletion at th^t period has entailed on the patients a lia« 
biiky to a train of hysterical affections, and which has nevei^ 
wholly left them. I am unable to explain why, at that time 
of life, the nervous constitution is more easily acted on by 
blood-letting; still the faet of its being so should make u% 
cajutioas in having recourse to so powerful a measure, or in- 
deed to. any me^ns whatever, calculated to interfere with the 
natural' progress of uterine action. And moreover, the relief 
obtained by the iise of powerful evacuants, from the uneasy 
symjstoms occasioned by overloaded circulation, in a case of 
a^enorrhcea, is temporary, and continues only till the nextpe«* 
uo4 of n^enstraal return, when the same feelings again recur ; 
and if the same plan pf treatment be a second time resorted to» 
a periodical necessity for bloodletting will be established, whicl^ 
afterwards will not be easily overcome, as every successive at^ 
tack will more and more require the us^ of those depletory 
measures, which eventually will be found to undermine the ger 
Beral health, while, at the ^ame time, the establishment of tb^ 
natural discharge by the uterus will be placed farther and far-> 
ther off. 

Systematic authoj?9 point out the appearance of the blood al** 
ready taken away as a criterion by which we are to be directed 
in oar practice regarding the -farther use of depletion in thc^ 
Gur« of the 4isease. But ijt is in Biy opinion a very uncertain^ 
guide; for in all attacks of acute disease, those circumstances, 
which give to the blood that appearance so well known under 
^e name of the inflammatory coat, exist for some time after the( 
force of the attack is broken, and the blood will not resume it» 
natural appearance tilt some time after all necessity for farther' 
deplietion is past. The existence of the buffy coat upon the 
blopd, whether a^ a proof of the presence of morbid aeUon, av 
m it is £^und in particular states of the animat system, seems 
to ilepend' entirely on an increased momentum and consequent 
increased ter^erature of the circulating^ mass, and perhaps alsO; 
on some unde6ned change with regard to fluidity. I am much- 
im^Jined to thinks that m& imftRnunatory coat will ki no case ber 
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exhibited till an increased momentum is perceptible, «ad that 
no local inflammation wHl long exist in any part of the body 
without occasioning such increased momentum. The increased 
action in the heart and arteries in inflammation seems to de- 
pend on a nervous sympathy which extends throughoi^t the ra-' 
mifications of the whole sanguiferous system. No morbid in- 
creased action can be supposed to subside all at once, however 
powerful the means employed may be. Under such circum- 
stances, then, the continued exhibition of the bufFy coatis no 
proof of the unyielding nature of an attack of disease, or of its 
not having already given way to the means employed. I even 
believe, that in a violent inflammatory attack, the practitioner 
may continue to bleed his patient to the dregs before the blood 
resumed its' natural appearance. 

The very frequent occurrence of inflammatory diseases, of 
late years, is often the subject of remark ; but I am, by no 
means inclined to admit the truth of such a remark to the ex- 
tent generally supposed. I have no doubt, however, that the 
changes which have taken place, of late years, in the manner of 
living among almost all classes of society, may have had the ef-^ 
feet so far of making the prevalence greater of diseases of ex» 
citement now than in former times. ^ But I am led to ascribe a* 
much greater share of the belief, to the late improvements in- 
medical nomenclature, and consequent improvement in the- 
treatment of diseases. On looking back, not more than twdve 
or fourteen years ago, while I was in my apprenticeship, I re-^ 
collect, that almost all acute cases which occurred, went under 
the general denomination of fevers. Inflammation was a term^ 
never heard of in this part of the country, excepting in the case' 
of a wound, or some other accident. Bleeding was a remedy 
almost entirely proscribed in internal diseases. The mortality 
* in all acute diseases was undoubtedly greater than at present; 
still a very great number got well under a <^onstant exhibition 
of Peruvian bark apd half a bottle of port- wine daily. 

If the feelings of our patients were to be taken as a criterion 
of the propriety of our practice, we have ample encouragement' 
to persevere in the employment of the depletory plan of treat- 
ment in many of those diseases in which blood-letting has of 
late been us^d. For, in epidemic fever, and the exantibemata, 
such is the relief experienced froip a first bleeding, that I 
have in general not only found my patients willing to undergo 
it a second, or even a third time, if found necessary, but ofken 
they of themselves solicited a repetition of the remedy. For a' 
long time after beginning practice in this part of the country, 
I found a strong prejudice to prevail against all powerful evacua** 
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tions in all those diseases, which the people had been accus- 
tomed to cqM fevers^ and also in all eruptive diseases, however 
violent the local affections might be. They submitted most 
willingly to blistering and sweating and purging. But these 
prejudices are now wearing fast away. 

It cannot be denied, that flie habits and modes of living 
which prevail in civilized society, are greatly calculated to in- 
crease the prevalence of diseases of excitement, as the certain 
consequences of pampered appetite and diminished activity in 
regard to exercise. A liability to disease depends in man; 
cases more on the existing condition of the body favouring the 
production of such disease, than on the strength or violence of 
the stimulus, or more immediate exciting cause. So that we 
find that diseases of an inflammatory character may, in some' 
individuals, be produced by one tenth part of the exciting cause 
which would be required to produce them in another. Hence,, 
we observe that those persons whose systems are kept in a 
lower degree of tone, in consequence of their labouring for 
some time under some slight chronic ailment, such as rheuma- 
tism, dyspepsia, or even toothach, enjoy a particular immunity, 
from attacks of inflammation, and even froni prevailing epide- 
mics. On the same principle, we observe that many persons, 
immediately before being attacked with a dangerous disease, 
enjoyed a more than ordinary degree of good health, during 
which period they contracted the plethoric condition, which 
perhaps was absolutely necessary to the occurrence of the dis- 
ease. Causes productive of inflammation appear to act in a 
considerable degree through the medium of the nervous sys- . 
tem, so that indulgence in living, the dissipation of late hours,, 
and the neglect of a proper degree of exercise, by increasing 
the tone of the nerves, and by rendering them more irritable,' 
contribute as much in this way to the production of disease, 
as by directly increasing the contents of the circulating ves- 
sels. 

In the preceding remarks regarding blood-letting as a reme- 
dy in disease, I by no means intend to recommend it, to the 
exclusion of other and powerful auxiliaries, purgatives and 
other measures are capable of fulfilling important indications; 
in the cure of many inflammatory diseases, which blood-letting 
is by no means calculated to do. But I have endeavoured to, 
ascertain the great importance of thai; powerful remedy in', 
many diseases. And my remarks may do some good in re- 
ijioving those prejudices which still actuate the minds of some^ 
medical men in their ordinary pnrctice- 
Auchtermuchtt^^ Nov. 22^, 1823. 
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Observations on Amputation. By TnoivfAs Cueaser, M. D. 
Cheltenham, late Surgeon to tlie Bath City Infirmary. Com*' 
municated by J. Fosbroke, Surgeon, Ghekenham. 

II/Tany years since, when engaged ih the practice of suxger^r 
-*'^-*- at Bath, and in the execution of my duties' as' surgeoii 
to the Bath City Infirmary, the necessity of performing ampu- 
tation frequently occurred to me. At that time (viz. ann. 1802)^ 
the mode, as improved by Mr Alanson, was in general adoption; 
when my lamented friend, Dr Clement Archer, stifF-surg^n to 
the Irish forces, and state-surgeon to the Lord Lieutenant*^ 
household, communicated to me a method of amputating witK 
which I was previously unacquainted. On applying it practi^ 
cally, its superiority, to my conviction, was greatly manifest 
The invention of this mode was related to me as belonging to 
Mr O'Halloran, stirgeon of Limerick, who was previously dis***- 
tinguished by his first adoption of the mode of operating by a 
single flap near the ancle-joint. Whether Mr O'Halloran was 
really the inventor I cannot precisely ascertain from Dr Archer's^ 
account of it, as I believe the leading principles of this operation 
were noticed in the " Memoires de T Aciademie de Chirurgie " of 
Paris. In Mr S. Cooper's " First Liiies of the Practice oi^ 
Surgery,"* he quotes the following observations from Dessault. 
" When in consequence of the flesh being diseased or injured 
on one side, the flap must be entirely formed on the other, it- 
will be necessary to save more skin and muscle in the latter *si^ 
tuation, than would be requisite,* if the surgeon were to have 
it in his power to form twojlaps for covering the bone. In per- 
forming the tatter operation in the thigh, Dassault used to grasp 
the flesh in its inner side with his left hand, and to pass a strait; 
narrow sharp pointed knife, with its edge turned towards the 
knee^ through the soft parts, thus pushing it on from the fore 

f)ai^t of the Siigh until the point comes out at the back of the 
iittb. The incision was then extended obliquely downwai»dsf 
so as to make a flap about four inches in length, comprehending 
part of the cruralis, vastus internum, femoral artery and vein<^ 
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the anterior cmral nerves, triteps> sartorius, gracilis and 
semi-membranosus and semi-tendinosus muscles. This firsf 
flap was reflected, and the femoral artery with the trunk of the- 
profunda tied. The external flap was next formed in a similar 
way, and consisted of the rest of the cruralis, rectus, vastus* 
externus and biceps. The two flaps were then held back, Imd* 
the bone sawn through as high as possible, and the other* 
bleeding vessels secured. ... : 

. " Lastly, the flaps brought down so as to meet in a perpen-: 
dicular line, to cover the end of the bones. "-^Coop^'s First- 
Jjines of Surgeiy^ V^^ge • , • . 

. I do not mean, in the smallest degree, to infer that Messrs' 
Liston and Syme derived their mode of performing amputation 
from the reinarks of Mr Dessault; but as a tnode executed on: 
similar principles, appears to have been known to different- 
surgeons j I think that the public are essentially obliged to' 
Messrs Liston and Syme for having given it publicity^ arid foir: 
having so completely demonstrated its great superiority over' 
rfl previous modes of performing these operations either before* 
or since the promulgation of Mr Alanson's method. » 

' The mode of forming two flaps in the amputation of tlie 
thigh, is already described by the cppy from Mr Dessault'd re-* 
port of it, in his " CEuvres Chirurgic^esf. " This mode is still > 
more completely defined^ its advantages demonstrated, and its 

{resent and ultimate superiorities so entirely proved by Messrs 
aston and Syme^ and these conclusions so entirely coincide with 
my own experience, that I shall feel disappointed if this mode 
is not speedily adopted by eveiy hospital, metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, in the United Empire. 

I shall now describe briefly the mode of performing the ampu- 
tatioh bf the thigh,. and ppper arm, and (with modifications) of 
the same mode, below the kixee afad elbow-joints^ which I have 
already alluded to, and which differs in some material respects 
from the operation described bv Dessault, and lately so ably 
executed and demonstrated by Mr Liston and Mr Syme. 

In this method, the incisions through the skin are to be made 
from without inwards^ being opposite to the direction employed 
in the other way. When the incisions ate made vertically by 
^cutting through the muscular substance and skin from within 
outwards in two oblique directions, having first passed the knife 
vertically through the limb, there is certainly an addition of 
the whole of the pain produced by the passage of the knife 
vertically. Besides, it has appeared to me, that the incisions 
both through the skiri and muscles are performed with more 
neatness and facility froiii without inwards, than vice versa, 
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Waiving any directions as to the application of the tonmi- 

2uet, or the dispensing with it (though I think the latter pre- 
srable), the integuments of the limb are to be retracted back- 
wards by the hands of an assistant, and an incision through 
thesey on the upper side, is to be made in a semi'-eUiptic form. 
The same incision is to be made on the lower or inferior side 
of the limb, so as to join the first incision at corresponding 
acute angles. The integuments being then retracted together^ 
so as to leave an open space in the (uvided skin of about half 
an inch opposite, any adhesions between the cellular substance 
and fascia are to be slightly divided by the same knife with- 
which the incisions were made, and by its convex extremity* 
Another incision is then to be made from the edges of the re- 
tracted integuments, on the upper side, and obliquely inwards, 
and upwards to the bone, and to the spot where it is intended 
to saw through it, and which may be calculated as lying in a 
right horizontal line with the junction of the angles of the su- 
perior afid inferior flaps. The smallest portion of the perios- 
teum of the bone may be separated by the same knife which 
effected the incisions, and will be sufiicient to facilitate the 
cutting of the saw. The annexed sketch is intended to repre- 
sent this mode of operation, and will illustrate it better than 
description- 




=*n:^ 



a. The spot where the bone is to be sawed, being in a line 
with the junction of the angles of the incisions b and c. 
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rf, The space between this and the dotted line aboye, de-* 
notes the space through which it is hecessary to rettact the iii- 
tegdthetits^ before cutting through the muscles. 

jTie incisions through the muscles are to commence exactly 
close to the retracted ititegtiments at the dotted edge, inwards to 
the bonej dnd obliquely upwards. If these incisions are accurate* 
ly made, and the same through the muscular paits elceeuted iH 
die direetioh descHbedj they will tlieh exhibit two nearly he- 
mispherical sides. These may be held back by linen retractors, 
or by the hands of an assistant. In this way, an open space ia 
idSforded fbi* the taking up of the drteries, ihstead of the assist^ 
ant being embarrassed by acting in a cylindrical cavity, as iri 
the older modes of amputating. The hemispherical cuts allow 
also of the most complete and well-formed approxiltiatioh of 
the incisions. They exhibit a semi-elliptic form of the stump 
externally, leaving an ample covering of the bone, both by cel- 
lular and muscular substance, in the situation where this co- 
yering is precisely required. The form of the stump, when 
the operation is accurately done, is such as here sketched. It 
will be found to differ from the stump formed by the previous 
operations, in respect to amplitude of coVeriiig of the bone, and 
of symmetry of form ; the projecting angular corners produced 
by the former modes fiot being produced id this way, and th^ 
obstacles li^hich they form to union avoided^ 



A, Situation lix which the bone should be sawedw 

b^ Covering of the stump above the bone* 

The operation above the elbow-joint of the arm is to be eM* 
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cuted exactly in a similar mode, i. e. by forming two horizon- 
tal flaps. 

When amputation is to be performed below the knee-joint, and 
so high up as to leave the stump formed by the knee-joint bent, 
although here the advantages in this mode of operating are not 
so great as in the situations above the knee and ankle-joints j 
yet, if the incisions through the integuments and muscles are 
made horizontally with two flaps, one inferior, the other supe- 
rior, in the semi-elliptical form before described^ the union of 
the parts will be more rapid, and the stump better formedl 

When amputation is to be performed low down in the leg,. 
so as to preserve the use of the knee-joint, and to affix a short 
artificial leg, the mode described is peculiarly advantageous. 
The method described by Mr Hey, and so accurately defined 
in his Essays, may be more simply and easily effected by au» 
adoption of the principle laid down, i. e, by making two hori- 
zontal flaps, one of the integuments on the upper side of the 
leg, about four inches above the ankle-joint, the other through 
the integuments and solaeus muscle, rather larger than the su*' 
perior one. 

Every surgeon feels the importance of the instrimient em- 
ployed to execute his intentions. The knife, long since and 
repeatedly used by myself, does not exceed five inches ift 
length beyond the handle, and half an inch in width of blade* 
It is much' lighter, shorter, and narrower, than the amputation 
knives formerly employed, and which resemble more those used 
by butchers to cut inanimate matter, than to operate on the 
living, Mr Dessault's knife is described as pointed, as that of 
Messrs Liston and Syme must be, to penetrate vertically through 
a limb. Not having to cut through the parts by the point,' 
but to make an incision from without inwards, my knife does 
not require to be pointed, but is formed with a convexity on 
the cutting edge, at the extremity of the blade. This form will- 
be found to be excellently adapted to the formation of the 
semi-elliptic incisions, and is of the annexed shape and dimen* 
sions. 




Mr Sully, M. D., surgeon to the Wiveliscombe Dispensary, 
yrhose talents are the most distinguished, not only in his own 
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vicinity, but more extensively, was, many years since, n^ade ac- 
quainted with the double flap operation, and has perfarmed it 
often with uniforni success. I do not know of any other 
surgeon in England, who has adopted it according to this 
mode. 

GhcU^nham^ Feb. 20. 
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Case of Puerperal Fever ^ mccessfidl;^ treated hy Oil of Turpen^ 
tine. By Henry Payne, M.D. Nottingham. 

T send you the particulars of a case of puerperal fever, which 
-*■ has just fallen under my care, with the view of establishing 
^ different method of treating that disease, from that which, it 
appears, is still employed by many practitioners both in Edin- 
burgh and London. The practice to which I allude, as em- 
ployed in these cities, is blood-letting; but in justice to the 
Edinburgh physicians, it ought to be mentioned, that the hm- 
cet is only recomniended by theija to be used in the ea^rliest 
states of' .the disease, imm.ediately after its commencement^ 
!and on no account after it has continued n^any hours. Where- 
as, according to the statement of a case published in the 11th 
Number of the London Medico-Chirurgical Review, that re- 
medy is there repeatedly employed, even until after there is a 
proi^ect of a fatal termination of the disease. 

The case of puerperal fever, of v^hich I am now going to 
give you an account, occurred ii;i a married lady living in this 
town, on Sunday the 19th of January 1823, and I was request- 
ed to visit her in the afternoon of the 20th. At half-past 4, 
p, 7w., I found her complaining of pain in the lowpr part of the 
abdomen, but most acute on the left sijde, i>earlj as low as the 
groin. The pain was much increased on pressure. There 
were much headach, urgent thirst, an intolerance of liglit^ 
and great disturbance produced by the slightest noise. The 
pulse was 140, full and strong. There had been, just before 
my visit, some ;iausea and vomiting. I coukj not iind that 
there had been any rigor, but a coldness of the lower extremi- 
ties, creeping up the back, had been complained of. The milk 
appeared on the 2d day after delivery (which took place at 
^ o'clock in the morning of the 15th), and the secretion of it 
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eontiniie^. Tlie lochial discharge had not been diminished 
since the commencement of the pain, whiph ^as |irst felt in the 
afternoon of the 1 9th, and appeared to come on from agitation, 
and alarm, Ojccasioned b^ some words that had been spoken in 
her presence, relative to a subject not necessary to be mentionr 
pA here. I uqderstQod th^t the labour had not been lingerr 
jng. It was her first accouchement; bnt she had miscairiedi 
between the 2d and 3d month of pregnancy, four or five times* 
The patient is of a delicate and phlegmatic constitution. Shp 
had passed restless nights since her delivery, from the violence 
of the after pains, for which some medicines had been prescrib- 
ed, sqpposed to be opiates. The bowels not having been openr 
ed since the 17th, and not considering the patient to be labour- 
ing under puerperal fever, which, as far as my experience goe^^ 
is preceded by a rigor, J only prescribed 4n opening mixture^ 
composed of a decoction of senna and tamarinds, to which were 
added manna and sulphate of magnesia, one ounce and a half 
of which were directed to be taken every two ho^rs• Thin 
gruel was ordered for diet, and the nurse enjoined to keep the 
patient as still as possible. 

At 7 o'clock of the same evening, I visited the patient again. 
The pain had increased, and extended all over the abdomen 
to the back. No feces had been discharged. A commpfi 
enema was ordered, and the mixture to be continued ; only one 
dose had been taken at 6 o'clock. At 8 o'clock I repeated my 
visit. The injection had produced two very copious motions, 
clark and fetid, ^nd there was some abatement of the pain. 
The pulse as full as before, and 140 in the miniite. As I wa? 
going ou|: of the house, I was called back and requested to see 
the patient again, as she had become suddenly worse. She 
ivas labouring under a severe rigor. I ordered warmth to be 
applied to the back and legs, and the mixture to be discon^ 
|,inued. J then left her for an hour, expecting that, on my re- 
tiirn, J sould see a fully formed case of puerperal peritoneal 
inflammation. 

At p o!clock, much heat had succeeded the rigor ; the pain 
greatly increased; the whole of the abdopi(sn very tender, and 
gather tumid ; pplse 144, and very full. The lochial discharge 
was much dimmished ; the secretion of milk continued. Had 
the pa|;ien^ been bled in these circumstances, there would pro- 
bablv have b|Sen a total suppression of the one, and an interr 
]ruption giyen fb the sec^etipn of tlie pther. I have, besides, 
laid aside the use of the lancet for some years, in these cases. 
I therefore prescribed ^lie following mixture. 
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]B» (Xei tereUnthifue rectificati %ii$. MeUis despumati $iL 
Aqace puree %iu ft. misturaj cuius capt. agra partem 
Stiam 2da quaque kara* 

I expected) as I had repeatedly experienced, that this niedi« 
cine would produce a sufficiently antiphlogistic efiect, and at 
the same time would impart such a stimulus to the constitution^ 
as would serve to sustain the *^ vis vita ; " for it should be ob« 
served that the patient, with all her inflammatory excitement^ 
was complaining of extreme lowness, and felt as.if she were 
sinking, which states conjoined, are characteristic of puerperal 
fever. 

At 5 o'clock in the morning of the 2 1st, I found that a mis- 
take had been made in exhibiting the medicine, one- third of. 
the mixture was taken at 20 minutes past 10, and the whole of 
the remainder at 20 minutes past 12. I was rather pleased 
than otherwise at the mistake, well knowing that a speedier e& 
feet would follow. A pot de chambre was nearly filled with 
liquid feces, by the quick operation of the medicine. The pa<* 
tient looked pleasantly, saying, she felt quite relieved. The 
skin was bedewed with a copious perspiration, an effect which 
appears invariably to follow the exhibition of turpentine in cases 
of this description. Pulse 130, and soft; the secretion of 
milk and lochial discharge continue. She felt, an appetite for 
food^ but the same diet was ordered as before. Having to 
travel some distance from Nottingham, I did not see her again 
until 8 o'clock in the evening, but left directions to repeat the 
medicine every two hours, if the pain should return^ 

AxS p. m^ found the patient complaining of chilliness imd of 
more pain ; pulse 140 ; some headach. Tnis partial return of 
the complaint was ascribed to the presence of more persons in 
the room than was desirable. Having felt herself much better, 
the patient wished to see some of her friends. J ordered the 
breasts to be drawn, and greater ^itillness to be observed. The 
turpentine mixture was directed to be given as before, none of 
jit haying been taken during the day. 

At 8 m the morning of the 22d, learnt that tiie whole of the 
mixture had been given before 1 o'clock; after which the pa^ 
tient slept for four hours, and awoke with an appetite for 
breakfast. Pulse 120; slight pain of the abdomen on pres- 
sure. Several copious stools had been passed ; also much 
urine, of a dark colour. 

At 12 at noon, found the patient going on well ; pulse 116. 
Has taken no medicine since last night, out left directions tp 
give it should the pain return. SejDretion of inilk going qjx* 
Ij^ochial discharge nearly cease^. 
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. At 4 jt>. wi/, the patient was complaining of more pain, the 
seat of which was confined to the neigboourhood of the left 
groin. She had been troubled with haemorrhoidal tumors for 
some years, and they were now very painful, probably irritated 
by the action of the turpentine on the rectimi. Pulse 1S6; 
$dnie pain in the head, and thirst; has had no stool since the 
last visit. One dose of the turpentine mixture was ordered to 
be given immediately, and another at 5 o'clock ; and at 6 o'clock 
four leeches were ordered to be applied to the haemorrhoidal 
tumours, and the groin to be fomented. 

At 8 p, m.y the four leeches had relieved the painful state of 
the tumours. The bites had not bled more than one hour. 
The first dose of the mixture had procured two very full mo-- 
tions. The second dose was rejected by vomiting. Pulse 
118; skin cool; some pain in the head, probably occasioned 
by the turpentine, which may perhaps produce a determination 
to that part. Milk porridge was ordered for diet, in addition 
to gruel. The breasts had been drawn, and the secretion of 
milk was copious. Ordered the nurse to foment the abdomen 
for an hour, and the medicine to be discontinued. Lochial 
discharge very slight, and colourless. 

January 2akl. — At 8 a. »i., found the patient complaining of 
uneasiness and pain of the bowels, occasioned, as she thought, 
by distention, from wind. She had slept well ; the pain at the 
groin was much abated ; piilse 1 1 8. Two pills, consisting of 
5 grains of extr, colocynth,^ and of 5 grains of piL cum kji^dr. 
were ordered to be taken immediately ; and in two hours after, 
one ounce and a half of the cathartic mixture, which had been 
prescribed at my first visit. The dose was ordered to be re- 
peated in two hours. There had been one copious evacuation 
from the bowels in the night. 

At 5 p. w., I learnt that after taking the pills at 8 in the 
morning, the patient fell asleep, and slept until one in the after- 
noon ; consequently, the last dose of the cathartic decoction 
was not taken until 4> p. m. Considerable debility was com- 
plained of. The pain and uneasiness of the abdomen were 
entirely gone. One stool had been passed, and with it much 
flatus had been discharged. Appetite improving, and she takes 
with a relish arrow-root, tapioca, and milk porridge, alternate- 
ly. Abundant secretion of milk ; lochial discharge very trifling ; 
pulse 114. Ordered the mixture to be discontinued. 

At 9 in the evening, found the patient continuing^ to improve ; 
pulse 108 ; much weakness is stilt felt ; appetite good. 

On my return from a ride into the country in the afternoon 
of the 24th, I learnt that a messenger had called, requesting 
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my attendance on the lady as soon as possible. I had seen her 
in* the roomings and found her going on well, although she had 
not passed a very good night. 

At 5 />. m. I understooa there had been considerable pain 
in the head, and some tendency to delirium. In order to dis- 
cover if the turpentine had any share in producing this affec- 
tion,' I made particular inquiry as to any circumstances that 
might have arisen to create uneasiness of mind, and ascertain- 
ed that she had been, on the preceding evening, indulging top 
freely in conversation on a subject that was distressing to hen 
Having therefore no doubt as to the cause of the disturbed 
state of the head, I prescribed ice and water to be applied to 
the forehead, and a dose of the cathartic decoction every two 
hours until my next visit. As the abdominal pain was entire- 
ly removed, some practitioners, on seeing approach the ten- 
dency to delirium, might suppose there was going to take 
place a metastasis to the brain ; but being in the habit of see-: 
ing my puerperal patients recover under the use of the tur- 
pentine, I felt confident that these unpleasant symptoms would 
quickly be removed by the application of cold to the fore- 
head. 

At 9 p. m.j found the patient in a profiise perspiration. The 
cold applied to the head gave great relief, and she requested 
the constant application Qf the ice and water; pulse 108. 
Bowels had been well opened. Ordered that in future more 
attention should be observed to keep the patient quiet. 

On the 25th, saw the patient twice. She made no com- 
plaint. The cathartic mixture was recommended to be taken 
occasionally. Has had but one stool. Prescribed four grains 
of calomel, and three of antimonial powder, to be taken at bed- 
time, and four scruples of pulv. Jalap, comp, early in the morn- 
ing. 

In the evening of the 26th, the patient complained of pain 
of the left side of the abdomen, near the groin ; pulse 102 ; 
tongue clean ; skin cool ; appetite good. The pill and powder 
had procured several motions, which looked heiilthy. She ask- 
ed my consent to apply some leeches to the part affected with' 
pain, to which request 1 did not object. It appeared that the 
patient had received an injury on the lefl groin and hip a week 
or two before her accouchement. She was thrown down when 
walking, with considerable violence, by a ^man who was run- 
ning in the street, and the part was severely bruisedl She di(| 
not put herself under medical care at that time, nor was she 
bled; but a female friend advised leeches, which, however, 
were not employed, and it was owing to their having been re- 
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commended which induced her to request their application now. 
Local bleeding was therefore particularly indicated, and four 
leeches were directed to be placed on tne part affected witk 
pain. One drachm of a saline powder, consisting of one part of 
cream of tartar, one of nitre, and of two parts of gum traga- 
canth and of sugar, was also prescribed every four hours. 

On the 2Tth, the four leeches had been applied, and there 
ivas a considerable discharge of dark coloured blood. She slept 
well ; appetite good ; weak broth allowed ; pulse 98 ; txo stool 
since yesterday afternoon. Ordered to take half an ounce of 
castor oil, and to repeat the dose at three in the afternoon, if 
/ the bowels should not be opened before. 

January 28th. — Only one dose of the oil was found necessary 
yesterday. She has taken about two drachms of it this mora- 
jng, which have procured one natural stool. The lochial dis« 
chi^rge, which had nearly ceased, but never entirely so^ appeared 
in greater abundance in the course of the night ; pulse 96; is 
free of pain ; appetite good ; prescribed a box of opening pills, 
consisting of exir- coloa/ntk. Sss. Pulv. rheu ^i. Sapon. duri 
^pil, in hyd. a gr. v. into xii. pills, two of which were directed 
to be taken at bed-time occasionally. The saline powder and 
all other medicines to be discontinued. 

J^inding ]th^ patient, on the 29th, in a progressive state of 
amendment, and the pills ' agreeing well, I proposed discon?* 
tinning my attendance. 

On the 31st I called on the patient, found her doin^ well, she 
jbaving sat up the most part of yesterday. 

In the above stated case of puerperal fever, it will be seen 
that the oleum terebinthina was given immediately on the in- 
vasion of the disease, and that it was the only antiphlogistic re- 
medy thai was relied on for the removal of it; the inflammatory 
symptoms, moreover, being subdued by that potent medicine in 
tne course of a few hours.. 

Nottingham^ Feb. 1, I82S* 

. )n addition U> the above, the publication of which has been 
unavoidably delaved, it may be thought necessary to state, that 
puerperal lever has prevailed in this town and neighbourhoo4 
during, the winter that has just passed, epidemically; and there 
were several pases reported to have terminated fatally* At that 
period a considerable number of patients a£Fected wiin that coms* 
plaint, and also three under the influence of puerperal mania, 
fell under my care. Not any of those who were ill of the for- 
mer disease, to whom I was called, were bled, either generally 
or topically, and every one of them recovered. Augmenting 
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intestinal secretion appeared very speedily to put a' stop to tlie 
compliunt in every instance. From four to six leedies were 
applied to th$ temples of those affected with puerperal mania; 
also blisters to the scalp, and cold applications to the forehead* 
Sinapisms to the lower extremities, and cathartic clysters were 
also employed. The medicines given internally were calomel 
with antimony, camphor mixture with aq. ammon. acetal. &c 
All those affected with this disease, whom I attended, also re* 
/covered. 

As far as my experience goes, venesection in puerperal mania^ 
is quite inadmissible. I never knew a patient, whose case fell 
0nder my own observation, recover, who was subjected to thai 
mode of treatment. The surgeons who were in attendance on 
two of the cases of puerperal mania, had very judiciously ap« 
pUed a few leeches to the temples, thinking thereby to remove 
a congested and overloaded state of the vessels of the brain that 
might occur from vascular action, violently exerted^ forcing 
more than the usual quantity of blood to that organ. 

It may be proper to state in conclusion, that many of those 
who have survived the late puerperal epidemic, and who were 
jbled freely, are reported to enjoy but an indifferent state of 
{lealth. A patient who resides in this town, and wh&, from her . 
statement, appears to have lost an enormous quantity of blood 
in consequence of an inflammatory puerperal attack fourteen 
weeks ago, is now under my care. She ascribes her present ins- 
disposition to the repeated full bleedings with which she was 
then treated. She is now in a state of complete cachexia ; the 
^untenance is very pallid; much languor is felt; there is great 
emaciation ; and the lower extremities are oedematous. I have 
advised a residence in the country, hoping that the constant ex- 
posure to pure air may improve the digestive powers of the 
stomach, and incite it toiake more nourishment. 

I have had an opportunity of seeing several patients who 
were treated with the turpentine, and they uniformly enjoy 
vigorous health. The lady, whose case is here giveii above, 
and in whom the disease may be said to have been spora- 
dic, is again pregnant^ after having given suck to her child till 
nine months of age. The cases of puerperal fever that have oc« 
jcurred to me since, have partaken of an epidemic character ; 
jbut, to the best of my knowledge, neither the disease, nor the 
remedy which removed it, have left behind them any cause of 
jComplainL 
. ifottingham^ Bth May^ I82f. 
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p7i ihe Detection of Mhmte Quantities of Arsenic in Mixed Fluids. 
By llcBERT Chkistison, M. D., F. R. S. E., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicianp, Edinburgh, and Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh, 

Tt is well known, that the presence of various mineral yege- 
■*■ - table and animal substances in fluids which contain arse- 
nic, alters considerably the action of its liquid tests ; and that 
their effects are occasionally so much modified as to supply no 
proof whatever of the existence of the poison. Toxicoldgists 
liaye attempted to geit rid of these inconveniencies by making 
allowance for the modifications alluded to, or by removing the 
causes in which they originate; and some of the processes do- 
vised for these ends (if we may judge from their having obtain- 
ed a place in every recent work on Medical Jurisprudence) are 
now held to form' a necessary part of the medico- legal investi- 
giation of cases of poisoning by arsenic. 

Haying had occasion to repeat and vary the experiments, on 
which the proposed processes are founded, and having obtained 
results by no means conformable with those stated by authors, 
i was led to undertake a general inquiry into the whole subject 
of the detection of arsenic in mixed fluids. And I am not 
without hopes, that a summary of the chief facts which have oc- 
curred to me will be aceeptaible to medical jurists, in so far as 
they may correct some errors and oversights in authors, which 
have not hitherto been recognised, estimate fairly the value of 
the analytical processes recommended by different chemists, and 
introduce more precision and greater simplicity into the inves- 
tigation of the more complicated cases of this kind of poi-* 
soning. , 

In the remarks I have to offer, I shall confine myself chiefly 
to the effect of vegetable and animal substances on the actioii 
of the tests. The modifications produced by such mineral subr 
stances as may exist in conjunction with arsenic, considered as 
an object of medicorlegal inquiry, have already been fully asr 
certained by the labours of several distinguished experiment- 
prF^ and ought to occasion no difficulty in the detection of the 
poison even to a person of but moderate practice in chemistry. 
But it is not so with matters belonging to the two organic king- 
/Boms, The researches of Rose of Berlin, of Orfila at Paris, 
,^nd of some other experimenters of less note, have shown, that 
ihe precipitates caused in arsenical solutions may be kept disr 
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solved, or may be materially disgnised by the coexistence of a* 
nimal or vegetable principles. And the difficuUies thus cre- 
ated are even more serious than the researches of these authors 
l«ad us to imagine. For their experiments have been confin- 
ed in a great measure to simple fluids and infusions; whereas 
it will be shown in the sequel, that the m'ore compound mix- 
tures of them in daily use, as articles of food or drink, give 
rise to far greater embarrassment ; and, indeed, affect the pre- 
cipitates so much as to render most of the liquid tests absolute-. 
ly useless. The inutility of the tests will be also farther shown 
by a fact, to which former experimenters have piaid but little at- 
tention ^ — namely, that the very same precipitates are often 
produced in these composite fluids, whether arsenic be present 
©r not. 

it has been thought by some, that the inconveniencies now 
rhentioned may be removed by destroying the colour of the li- 
cjuid in which the poison is dissolved ; and in this expectation 
several decolorizing processes have been proposed by chemists, 
and adopted in all works on Medical Jurisprudence. These 
processes I have investigated with some care, and if I mistake 
not, I shall be able to show, not only that such means are in- 
adequate to accomplish the end in view, namely the restoration 
of the true colour of the precipitates ; but likewise, that some of 
the tests will notwithstanding indicate arsenic where none exists, 
while others will fail to detect it where it does exist, nay, that a 
person who follows faithfully one of the processes recommended, 
may in some circumstances fail altogether to discover the poi- 
son where it is nevertheless present in considerable quantity. 
Other more complicated processes have likewise been suggest- 
ed, with the view of transforming the oxide of arsenic into 
a different compound of the metal, and destroying at the 
same time the whole vegetattle and animal matters originally 
present. These processes too have been a good deal relied on, 
and perhaps fully more than their accuracy and delicacy will 
justify. ., . . ; 

In the following inquiry 1 shall Examine, Jirsty the changesi 
in the action of the arsenical tests produced by the presencie 
of various compound nutritive fluids; secondly^ the value of 
the plans proposed for decolorizing such fluids, with the view 
of restoring the genuine action of the tests; and, tkirdlyy the 
utility of certain complicated processes for developing the poi- 
son, when it is so intimately united with organic substance.^, 
as not to be discoverable by the common re-agents. 

In my experiments, 1 have confined my attention to mix- 
tures containing, the arsenic in small proportion, namely from 
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two grains to a quarter of a grain in the ounce^ or In round 
numbers, from a 250th to a 2000th part of the mass. These 
extremes will include by far the greater number of arsenical 
fluids which occur in the practice of Medical Jurisprudence. 
Besides, in solutions more concentrated than the strongest of 
those I have chosen, the action of the tests approaches pretty 
nearly that observed in pure arsenical solutions; and in the 
least concentrated, the indications (except by a single test only) 
are so obscure, that it was quite needless to examme those in 
a state of still greater dilution. 

Section First. 

When the oxide of arsenic is dissolved in mixed animal of 
vegetable fluids, its liquid tests become inaccurate on four ac- 
counts. Sometimes the colour of the precipitate, although in 
reality not altered, appears to be changed, because it is view- 
ed through a medium of a different cofour ; and this fact is es- 
sentially important, because the operation of the test may not 
only be disguised, but also even imitated where no arsenid 
exists. Thus the blue precipitate, thrown down by the fix- 
ed alkalis in sulphate of copper, may resemble the arse- 
nite of copper, if it floats in a yellow-coloured fluid. On 
this subject, some good observations are to be found in 
the treatise of Paris and Fonblanque on Medical Jurispru- 
dence. (II. 247.) These gentlemen however have dwelt too- 
strongly on this source of fallacy; for much more frequently 
the precipitate thrown down from an arsenical solution is real- 
ly changed in colour, because animal or vegetable matter has 
been thrown down along with it There is not one composite 
liquid, of all those I have examined, in which lime-water caused 
a white precipitate with arsenic ; it has always more or less of 
a yellow or brown tint. The precipitate produced by the am- 
moniacal nitrate of silver has also generally a brown or black 
colour, which, in the stronger arsenical solutions, succeeds in 
a few seconds the proper yellow tint of the arsenite of silver, 
and in the weaker is struck immediately. Nay, even the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which is less affected than the r^st, in- 
stead of a bright sulphur-bellow precipitate, causes one with tt 
shade of white, green, or red ; at the same time it often decolo- 
rizes the fluid ; and the precipitate, when dried and reduced in 
a tube, always exhales the fetid odour of burning animal or ve- 
getable matter. Thirdly, the tests may be inaccurate in their 
indications, because the precipitate is kept suspended. Lime 
water is much exposed to this inconvenience ; for the arsenite 
of lime is lighter than the other arsenites, and consequently^ 
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in fluids containing sugar^ mucilage, albumen, casein, and the 
Uke, it is kept long in a state of suspension. Lastly, the testd 
may fail altogether, because the precipitate they cause with 
. arsenic is soluble in the vegetable or animal principles of the 
fluid, and therefore does not separate. Lime water and tbet 
nitirate of silver are partially liable to this inconvenience ; and 
die ammoniacal sulphate of copper for the same reason scarce- 
W ever affords any indication whatever. This is owing, as 
Kose of Berlin first proved, to the arsenite of copper being 
ve^ soluble in tannin. 

These statements are supported and illustrated by the fol- 
lowing experiments. The fluids employed were strong Broths 
ihade with beef^ barley, greens, and salt, Tea with sugar and 
cream, Coffee made in like manner. Porter, Port wine and 
Milk. The only tests I have thought it necessary to use are 
thoise in commonest use — ^the Lime water, the Ammoniacal 
Sulphate of Copper, the Ammoniacal Nitrate of Silver^ and 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

Ziime water. — In filtered Broth (which is hazy and of a very 
pale straw-yellow colour), Lime water darkens the colour,^ and 
causes a slight increase of the haziness. If one fourth or half a 
grain of arsenic exists in each pimce of the broth, the effect is 
not different ; if a whole grain is present, the cloudiness is 
considerably greater, but the precipitate remains in suspen- 
sion. In 6offee, (which after filtration is faintly translucenlv 
whitish and opaline), lime-water causes transparency, but no o- 
ther change. If the coffee contain from a 2000th to a 500th 
part of its weight of arsenic, scarcely any difference is observa- 
ble in the effect of the test ; a very faint haze merely being pro- 
duced in the strongest solution : but if the proportion of arsenie 
be a 250th part, a pretty considertlWe, yellowish- brown floccu- 
lent precipitate is formed. In strong Tea, made with abundance 
of sugar and cream (which also is translucent, whitish and opa-« 
line after filtration), lime-water causes transparency, and deep- 
ens the colour, but has no other effect. If arsenic is present 
in the proportion of half a grain to the ounce, a haziness en- 
sues, and in some hours a scanty yellowish- brown cloud falls to 
the bottom. This appearance is of bourse more distinct, when 
the proportion of arsenic is greater. In Porter, heated to ex^ 
pel the carbonic acid, lime water causes a copious flocculenfe 
precipitate, of a pale, dirty yellowi&h- brown colour : if it con- 
tains two grains of arsenic in the ounce^ the effect is not dif- 
ferent, except that the precipitate is somewhat more abund* 
ant. In Port wine it causes a copious, smoke-gray, flocculent 
precipitate ; if the wine contains two grains of the oxide in 
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every ounce, the precipitate is nearly the same in qnahtity, but 
dirty reddisli-gray in colour; In Milk it has no other eflfect 
than we should anticipate from the necessary dilution ;-^-if ar- 
senic be present to the extent of two grains in the ounce, the 
eflfiect is not diflFerent, 

Hence it is clear, that, in anirhal or vegetable fluids contain- 
ing a moderate proportion of aisenic. Lime water is totally in- 
applicable as a test, because it sometimes produces no precipi- 
tation at all ; at other times causes the same precipitate, as in 
an arsenical solution, although no arsenic be present ; and ue-' 
ver throws down the arse'nite of lime of its characteristic white 
colour. 

Aminoniacal Sulphate of Copper. — The animoniacal sulphate of 
copper turns filtered Broth to grass* green, without causing any> 
precipitation. If arsenic be preseat in the proportion of a 500th,* 
1000th, or 2000th part, it has no other effect immediately; but* 
in six or eight hours a minute yellowish- green precipitate falls 
down. In Coffee the same test causes a yellowish-green colour^ 
and no precipitate. If arsenic be present, the green tint of the 
colour predominates; but no precipitate is caused though ^two^ 
grains be dissolved in each ounce. In Tea it causes an intense 
opacity and a deep smoke- brown colour, but no proper ]()recipi-- 
tation; when arsfenic exists in the proportion- of a 250th or iOOOthr 
part, the colour partakes more or less of green, but no true pre-^ 
cipitate is formed. In Porter it produces a copious deep leek-i 
green precipitate, which becomes dingy on standing. If arsecia 
be added, even to the extent of a 250th part, the effect is pre- 
cisely the same. In Port wine it causes a dark- brown opacity,- 
from which ai copious greenish- brown precipitate slowly sepa- 
rates. The presence of two grains of the arsenical oxide in 
each ounce causes no difference. In Milk it strikes a beautiful 
azure blue colour, but catises no precipitation : in the weaker 
solutions of arsenic in milk it has the same effect; but if the 
proportion be one grain to the ounce, the colour passes in a few* 
hours to dirty celandine-green; and if the proportion is doubter 
this tint is struck at once ; yet in both cases without any ob^ 
Yious precipitation* 

The ammoniacal sulphate of copper is therefore quite as in*^ 
Applicable to these fluids^ as lime water; for it Sometimes causes 
no precipitate where arsenic abounds, and at other timesj when 
no ai'senic is present^ occasions a precipitate very similar to 
that which it produces in an arsenical solution^ 
. Ammoniacal Nitrate of Stiver. — The ammoniacal nitrate of 
silver causes in filtered broth an abundant cream-coloured 
precipitate; which, on the addition of nitric acid> is cbang-. 
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fed to snow-white. The efifect is riot in the sliffhtest degree 
different) if arsenic be present to the extent of a grain in 
the ounces In Coilee it occasions a pale chestnut-brown pre- 
cipitate, passing in two or three seconds to deep grayish-^ 
black. If arsenic be dissolved to the elttettt of two- grainy 
in the ounce the immediate ef!bct is the samet but the change 
of colour takes place more slowly ; and the rapidity of the 
change is inirersely as* the quantity of arsenic. In Tea it, oc- 
casions a reddish* brown opacity, so intense that it is not 
easy to say whether a precipitate Is formed or not; but none 
falls down. If arsenic be present, an abundant precipitate 
forms, which in the weaker solutions is chestnut-brown, pass- 
ing rapidly to deep grayish-black, and in the strongest has a 
brownish-yellow tint, and undergoes the same change much 
more slowly. In Porter it produces a copious dirty grayish- 
yellow precipitate, passing in two or three minutes to deep 
^ayish-black. If arsenic be present in the proportion of two 
grains to the ounce, the precipitate is greenish'^yellow, but as 
permanent as that thrown down in a pure arsenical solution. 
In Port wine this test causes a copious precipitate in intermixed 
white and brown streaks, becoming immediately brownbh* 
black, and after some hours chestnut- brown. When two grains 
of arsenic were present in every ounce, the precipitate was at 
first dirty -white, but passed very slowly, through ash-gray to 
dark sienna* brown* In Milk it causes an imperfect coagula- 
tion, and renders the colour more purely white : if arsenic ex« 
ists in the milk even in the proportion of a 200pth part, the 
tint verges on yellow, being in the weakest mixtures cream- 
white, and in the strongest sulphur- yellow; but the precipitate' 
remains always suspended* 

' Thus, then, on arsenic, dissolved in cofKee, porter, broth». 
or port wine, this test has scarcely any other efiect than it has 
en the same fluids, when no arsenic is dissolved in themt ia 
tea the precipitate is materially disguised in colour; and inipilk 
it is kept in suspension. Consequently^ notwithstanding ther 
restless and unwearied anxiety shown of late by some to uphold 
its excellence, the indications it gives are no more to be trusted 
in such fluidsi than those of the two former re- agents. 

SulpkuteUed Hydrogen. — A stream* of sulphuretted hydrogen| 
- - 1- - - ' -- - - ■ - ■^" - -^ .. ^ 

* Most authors recommend, that the sulphuretted hydrogen, when used as a test 
for arsenic, be previously dissolved in water; and this mode of applying it seems at 
present to be generally preferred A stream of the gas acts with equal delicacy, 
possesses the advantage of not diluting the solution, and is much more convenient ; 
for, as its solution in water cannot b« kept for occasional use, it must be prepared,, 
allesh eadi time it is required 

VOL. XXII. KO. 80. £ 
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gas passed through Brotli^ CoflPee, Tea, Port wine, or Milk, * has 
no effect, whether acetic acid be previously added or not; f neither 
has it any iiAmediate effect on Porter ; but a very scanty dirty 
reddish-grayprecipitate is afterwards deposited on the application 
of heat. In Broth, containing only a 2000th part of arsenic, the 
gas first strikes a bright lemon-yellow colour, and, in less than 
fifteen minutes, a precipitate falls down— -copious, flocculent, and 
of die same bright lemon-prellow colour. If the quantity of arse-, 
nic be greater, the precipitate has a sulphur-yellow tint, and is 
thrown down at once. .In Coffee the same test produces, with 
a 2000th part of arsenic, an abundant ffrayish-yellow precipi- 
tate, becoming bright lemon-yellow on the application of heat; 
and the precipitate is at once struck of this colour, or sulphur-' 
yellow, if the proportion of arsenic is greater. In Tea it like- 
wise causes a copious lemon-yellow precipitate, with a 2000th 
part of arsenic ; but the tint is not cnaracteristically bright till 
the fluid is heated ; with a 1000th part the tint is at once a full 
lemon-yellow; with a 500th part sulphur-yellow. In porter, which 
contains a 2000th part of arsenic, it occasions a grayish-yellow 
milkiness, which, on the application of heat, becomes an abundant 
dingy chestnut- brown, and flocculent precipitate. If the quan- 
tity of arsenic is greater, a dingv lemon-yellow precipitate is 
thrown down at once ; and its colour is somewhat brightened 
by the application of heat. In port wine, containing a 2000th. 
part of arsenic, the precipitate is reddish-brown, with a 250th 
part orange- red. In milk containing a 2000th part of the 
oxide, and deprived of its cheesy matter by acetic acid, the gas 
produces a dingy lemon«yellow cloudiness, which, on the appli- 
cation of gentle h^t, becomes a flocculent precipitate of the 
same colour ; if the proportion be greater, the colour is sulphur-^ 
yellow ; if it be a 250th of the mass, the precipitate is thrown 
down at once without the aid of heat. X 



* On heating milk deprived of its coagulable matter by acetic acid,- and then im- 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, a dirty^grayish flocculent matter is separat-. 
ed. With this phenomenon, however, the test has no concern, as it takes place' 
equally t|iough no gas be previously transmitted. It takes place, in fact, because 
the acetic acid cannot coagulate the whole of the casein in the cold 

f Before applying this test to arsenical solutions, it is necessary to add acetic acid, 
to them, provided an alkali exist along with the arsenic, otherwise no precipitate 
takes place. Phosphate of soda has the same effect as an alkali^ probably on ac- 
count of the excess of soda it contains ; but in this case, too, the action of the test 
is perfected by the previous addition of acetic acid to. the suspected fluid. Hence 
the acid is often requisite in animal and vegetable solutions, as they frequently con-, 
tain an excess of alkali. 

\ In 'these experiments with milk, care was taken not to raise the heat much 
above 150'', for then the portion of casein, which the acetic acid could not throw 
down in the cold, was deposited in such quantity as to obscure greatly the colour 
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It is hence apparent, that of all the tests thd sulphuretted 
hydrogen is by far the most accurate, or rather the only one at 
all useful in composite animal or vegetable fluids ; that its ac- 
tion on arsenic is neither imitated liof prevented, and some- 
times not materialiy modified, by an^ organic principle exist-' 
ihg in these fluids : and that it is sufficiently delicate for all me- 
dico-legal ptii^poses, isince it acts (and in genera) characteristi- 
cally), on drsenifc, when dissolved in 2o6o parts of the most \ 
complicated and deeply- colon red fluids. I have not thought it . 
requisite to determine the limit of its delicacy in such fluids, be- 
cause I conceive the medicd jurist will have scarcely ever to . 
search for the poison, When it exists in a state of greater dilu- ' 
. tion. I may mention, however, that I have often found the in- 
dicatloiis df the test distinct, and always procured some pre- ' 
ctpitate when the arsenical oxide was dissolved in 8000 parts of 
the most complex fluids. I shall afterwards show, in the Third 
Section, how th6 sulphuretted hydrogen may be employed, so * 
as to yield, without the assistance of any other, the most deci- 
sive and unequivocal proofs of the presence of arsenic in almost 
evel-y possible case. 

The foregoing statements, however, establish, beyond all! 
doubt, the inadequacy of the fluid tests for arsenic, when it ex- ' 
ists in moderately diluted solutions, along with vegetable or 
animal principles. Por of the four most accurate tests, only 
one yields indications whfch can be trusted to at all ; and even 
that test will sometimes fail to act characteristically. 

Section Second. 

Several modes have been proposed for destroying the colouf 
of these animal and vegetable infusions, under the expectation 
that the precipitates produced hy the test« would then appear of 
their true aiid peculiar tints. Two processes have been recom- 
mended for this purpose. The one was proposed in 18^1, by 
I*rofessor Orfila of Paris, in his Le9ons de Medecine- Legale. 
The other was published fast January in the Annals of Philo- 
sophy, by Mr Rich. Phillips, editor of that journal. Orfila 
proposes to destroy the colour by chlorine; after which, he al- 
leges the fe-Jis'ents act on the filtered fluid as on a pure arsent- 
cd solution {it. 93. & 416j. Mr Phillips, on the other hand, 

of the precipitate. I may add, t^at inilk:'iu)t deprived of its cheesy n^atter^ al-. 
^ough it contains a slight excess of acid/- possesses some solvent power over the 
siilphuret of arsenic ; a stream of the gas causes scarcely any perceptible yellowness, 
unless the quantity of arsenic exceieds a grain to the ounce; yet, when the acetic 
add is dropped into such a mixture impregnated with the gas^ it becomes at onc« 

E2 
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(a*6p08e8 to boil the suspected fluid with animal charcoal ; and 
says, he has found, that port- wine, gravy* soup, infusion of o- 
nions, or the liquor arsenicalis^ may be rendered in that way 
sufSciently colourless for the application of the most delicate tests 
(vii. 31. N. S.) These processes do not seem to have been yet 
subjected to experiment by other chemists* * I can conceive no 
other reason, at least, why the former in particular has been so 
long under the public eye without notice or criticism. For no 
one can have made fair trial of them, without beins convinced 
that their application is confined by such narrow limits, and that, 
within those limits, they are liable to so many fallacies, as must 
render them almost entirely useless in medico-legal researches. 

If I may be permitted to judge from a great number of ex« 
periments made repeatedly and with due care on several kinds 
of coloured fluids,— -which were chosen at random from among 
the common articles of food and drink, — the process of Orfita 
is objectionable on the three following grounds : 

\sti The colour is very seldom destroyed so entirely but that 
the precipitates caused by some of the tests still deviate to a 
certain degree from their characteristic tints ; and although the 
colour of the fluid be even destroyed entirely, it often re-ap- 
pears in the precipitates. 

2ndlT^y Although the chlorine destroys the colour, it does not 
also take from the fluid its power of preventing the action of 
some of the tests — ^in other words, its power of retaining the 
arsenical precipitates in solution. 

Sdlyy In fluids decolorized by chlorine, and containing no 
arsenic, some of the tests produce precipitates, not only precise- 
ly the same with those which they cause in a decolorized arseni- 
cal solution, but likewise very similar in appearance to those 
caused in a pure aqueous solution of arsenic, f 

The subjoined experiments will show that lime-water is very 
liable to the difiiculties mentioned in the first of these objec- 
tions, the ammoniacal nitrate of silver and ammoniacal sulphate 
of copper to that related under the second, and lime-water and 
the ammoniacal sulphate of copper to that most important of all 
laid down under the third. In short, the only test whose effica- 
cy can be relied on in decolorized arsenical fluids, is the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. Now, we have already seen, that the sulphu- 

* That of Orfila, indeed, has been noticed in the late elaborate work of 0r Paris 
and Mr Fonblanque; who admit that it may aid the accomplished chemist; yet 
declare, that, in the hands of an unpractised person, it is subject to fatal fallacies. 
But they assign no reason for this opinion, and do not appear to have personally 
tried the process. (See Med, Jur, ii. 259^ 

f Orfila has paid no attention to the e&cts of the testi on decolorised fluids con- 
taining no arsenic. 
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Yetted hydrogen acts with great nicety and exactness on arse* 
nicai solutions, notwithstanding the conjunct presence of the 
most complicated and deeply coloured organic principles. 
Hence the process of decolorization is unnecessary, so far as re- 
' gards that test ; nay, it is rather injurious than useful ; for, un- 
less the arsenic exists in large proportion, the bright golden co- 
lour of the sulphuret is sometimes deadened to lemon-yellow, or 
even yellowish-white. 

The fluids chosen for the experiments about to be related, 
were Port wine, Porter, and Tea made in the usual way with 
cream and sugar. They were decolorized sometimes by the li- 

auid chlorine, as advised by Orfila, sometimes by a stream of 
le gas itself; but ere long I always preferred the latter mode, 
as being less troublesome, more complete in its effect, and pos- 
sessing the advantage of not diluting the fluid. It always sepa- 
rated a curdy precipitate, which of course was removea by fil- 
tration before the tests were applied. After filtration, the port 
wrine had commonly a very faint wine-yellow tint ; the porter, 
though it had entirely lost its brown colour, had a milky opa- 
lescence ; but the tea was, in general, decolorized altogether. 

Lime^water.-^In decolorized Port wine, lime-water produced 
a pretty considerable flocculent precipitate of a pale yellowish- 
red colour. • If arsenic was present to the extent of two grains 
in the ounce, the precipitate was more abundant, but of the 
same colour, or sometimes flesh- red. In decolorized Porter, it 
first destroyed the milkiness produced by the action of the chlo- 
rine, and then caused a pale yellowish-gray cloud, which gra- 
dually formed into a' flocculent precipitate of the same hue. If 
arsenic was present, even to the extent of a 250th part, the ef- 
fect was precisely the same, except that the quantity of the pre- 
cipitate was considerably greater, probably twice as great. On 
decolorized Tea, lime-water had no effect whatever. When it 
contained from a thousandth to a 250th of arsenic, a pale yel- 
lowish-brown cloud was formed ; and in the course of some 
hours, a scanty flocculent precipitate of the same colour gra- 
dually fell down. 

In none of these mixtures, then, after they are deprived of 
their colour, does that re- agent produce its characteristic efiects ; 
and in two of them, its efiects, though differing in degree, are 
the same in kind, whether arsenic be present or not. 

Ammoniacal sulphate of copper. — The ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper, added to decolorized Port wine, first causes an appl«- 
green precipitate, which is speedily re-dissolved; but, on the 

* Impure tartrate of lime. 
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addition of a larger quantity of the test, a copious bltiish-greeii 
precipitate is thrown down, which is permanent ; and, in the 
course of soQie hours, passes to celandine-greeo, and thence in a 
day to a dingy tint, intermediate between celandine and apple- 
greeq. * The effects are precisely the same in every respect 
when arsenic is present, even to the amount of a 250th part. 
In fact, the arsenite of copper ijs not thrown down at all in the 
decolorized arsenical solution; on the contrary, decolorized 
port wine dissolves the arsenite of copper thrown down from a 
pure solution pf arsenic^ This is probably owing to the tarta* 
ric acid contained in. the wine ; for the arsepite of copper is very 
soluble in that acid, f On decolorized Porter, with or without 
the oxide of arsenic, the effects of the ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper 0re precisely the same as in the case of port wine ;— * 
With the single exception, that after-the precipitate ceases to be 
rc-dissolved by the fluid, it is thrown down ceiandine-green at 
pnce. The very same remarks apply to decolorized Tea, with or 
without arsenic. The solvent in porter is probably, as in ^ine, . 
|be tartaric acid i in tea it is tannin, according to Rose. 

These experiments require no commentary to enable the 
reader to understand the danger, that, in such circumstances, 
might accrue from %hB use of this test, sanctioned as it is by the 
fiuthority of Orfila* It is, in fact, altogether deceptive. Not 
pnly does it not throw down arsenic, which does exist in the 
mixture; but also, when no arsenic is present, it causes a pre* 
cipitat^ very similar to the arsenite of copper. 

Ammoniacal Nitrate qf Silver,-^The ammoniacal nitrate of 
silver causes with decolorized Port wine an abundant white 
precipitate, having a very faint tint of red, and permanent in the 
^ark. WhjBn arsenic exists to the amount of two grains in the 
ounce thp effect is precisely the same, there is not the slightest 
perceptible tint of yellow. | This is not owing to the great 
quantity of chloride of silver obscuring the colour of the arse* 
pile; nor does it arise from the disengaged nitric acid of the 
(est retaining the arsenite in solution ; tor • if a very small pro* 

* I have not bad leisure to inquire what principles in the wine occasion this pre- 
pipitate. 

•f It may be also kept in solution fay the chlorine changed to hydrochloric acid, 
provided the test contain but a small proportion of ammonia insufJBpient to neutra- 
lize that acid. The arsenite of copper is also exceedingly soluble in nitric acid and 
<u;etic acid c oxi^ic acid in minute quantity also dissolves it ; but, in a few seconds, 
a. pale azure 'blfie precipitate falls down, the oxalate of copper. Hence it is easy to 
see, that when the quantity of arsenic is inconsiderable, it will seldom be thrown 
down from vegetable infusions by the ammoniacal sulphate of copper. 

I Of course, care was taken to continue the addition of the test aft^r all the chltf* 
fl^^ 1^ be^u thrown dovjrn aQ4 reinoyed bpr Ql^atiop^ 
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portion of arsenic be dissolved expressly in a solattdn contain- 
ing free hydrochloric acid, the precipitate with the aoimoniacal 
nitrate of silver has a deep yellow tint. It is owing to the sol- 
vent power of the wine itself; for decolorized wine, if the chlo- 
rine and hydrochloric acid be previously removed^ by nitrate of 
silver, readily dissolve the arsenite of that metal. The dissolv- 
ing principle of the wine, as in the case of the last rei-agent, is 
probabli^ the tartaric acid; at least a small quantity of tartaric 
acid rapidly dissolves the arsenite of silver. * In decolorized 
Porter, the effects of the ammoniacal nitrate of silver are al* 
most exactly the same; the colour of the precipitate is cream- 
white, or grayish* white, without any reference to the arsenical 
imprecation of the fluid. The same remarks apply to deco- 
lorized Tea ; the precipitate, however, being in all circumstances 
snow-white. I have not had leisure to inquire what is the sol- 
vent principle in the last case. In porter, as in wine, it is pro- 
bably the tartaric acid. 

It is evident, therefore, that in regard to this test also^ the 
process of decolorization by chlorine is quite useless ; because 
it does not enable the test to act upon the arsenic at all. 

4. Sidphm-etted Hydrogen. — On decolorized Port wine sul- 
phuretted hydrogen has no immediate effect; but in a few 
minutes it causes a yellowish white milkiness, which, on the 
application of heat, gives place to a considerable reddish-gray, 
dingy precipitate, f The precipitate is sensiUv less, if theluidf 
before the transmission of the.sulphuretted hydrogen, be heated 
to the boiling temperature, so as to drive off the chlorine : yet even 
then the quantity is not inconsiderable. When arsenic is present^ 
even in the proportion of a 250th part,. the sulphuretted hydrogen 
has at first no effect; but in a few minutes a vellowishrwhite opa- 
city takes place, and the application of heat then produces a copi- 
ous yellowish- white precipitate. The effect c^ this test on decolo- 
rized Porter is nearly the same as on decolorized wine; except^ 
that, whi&n no arsenic is present, no'change lakes place before 
heat is applied, and when arsenic is present, the precipitate is 
lemon-yellow, instead of yellowish-white. On decolorized Tea^ 
with or without arenic, its effect is precisely the same as op 
porter. J 

'- ■ ' • ^-. ' ' , - — '■ — •■ — =- ■ ' ; ; ' t '• ■ 

* The arsenite of silver is also soluble in citric and acetic adds, but not ^ readi- 
ly : oxalic acid likewise dissolves it, but, if an excess be not used, a white precipi- 
tate is soon substituted, the oxalate of silver. 

- f This precipitate is sulphur, tinged by the remaining colpjiring i^atter pf tlje 
wine, and deiived from the decomposition of the sulphuretted-hydrogen by the 
chlorine. 

\ In all these experiments, except in the case of wine, the action of the gas on 
ihe arsenic was greatly facilitated by the pren<3U9 addition of a \ip^ |m:^% ^^ 
The reason of this is not very obvious. 
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From these experimeuts it would'apptDar, thiat Orfita's procets 
. does not render the action of this test more true ; for the ccdour 
of the sulphuret of arsenic must be modified in the weaker so- 
lutions by the precipitate caused by the test with the chlorine 
alone; and in the stronger solutions no decolorizing process is 
required, since the sulphuretted hydrogen, acts characteristical- 
ly without its intervention* 

If the foregoing observations are correct^— 'and neither time 
.nor labour has been spared in varying the experiments, on which 
they are founded, — it follows, Uiat, in the circumstances in 
-which a decolorizing process is requisite, namely, in solutions 
^not very concentrated, the method of Orfila is generally useless, 
often detrimental, nay, sometimes even dangerous. The reader 
may therefore be naturally disposed to inquire, why it has been 
-recommended by so reputable an author, and so practised a 
-chemist lus the Parisian Professor. One cause of the errors into 
which he has fallen has evidently been an inattention to the 
effects of the tests on decolorised fluids which pontain no arse- 
nic. Had he investigated that point, he could not have failed 
to observe, that the lime water and ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper act <hi such fluids when unsophisticated, nearly or en- 
tirely in the same way as when arsenic is present in them. As 
to the silver test, which we have seen to be so useless in deco^ 
lorized fluids,— if we may judge from the imperfect account of it 
given in his works, it has never been much the object of «his 
regard. I may add further, that, if, according to tne practice 
of most lecturers on chemistry, he employed very strong solu- 
rtions of arsenic, he would undoubtedly find the tests very cha- 
racteristic in their action. But such solutions can very rarely 
be the subject of medicorlegal investigation; and, besides, most 
of the tests would act as characteristically on them, without 
the previous destruction of their colour. 

;. The next mode in which it has been proposed to decolorize 
mixed arsenical solutions, with the view of restoring the true 
action of the tests, is by boiling them with animal charcoal. 
The method recommended by Mr Phillips, the proposer of the 
•process, is thus stated in the number of the Annals of Philo- 
sophy for last January. 

^ On considering this part of the subject, it appeared to me 
that animal pharcoal (ivory-black) might be advantageously em-f 
ployed for the purpose of destroying the colouring matter. I 
therefore mixed some of it with a coloured solution of the ar^ 
senious acid, namely, the liquor arsentcalis of the London 
pharmacopoeia. I found that the colouring matter was so com- 
pletely 4estro^ed i|i f^ f<^w mi|i}^teS| tbi^t the test of nitrate of 
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Sliver, or any other, inight be readily applied. I repeated this 
experiment with port wine, gravy soup, and a strong infitsion 
(^onions, and succeeded in these cases in procuring a solution 
sufficiently colourless for the application of the most delicate 
tests." (p. Si.) 

Since animal charcoal possesses the property of removing 
mineral, as well as vegetable and animal matters, from the 
fluids in which they are dissolved, it might be reasonably ques- 
tioned, whether by removing the colour of such fliiids the ar- 
senic will not be removed also. And the doubt here expressed 
carries some weight with it, when we consider that not long ago 
Mr A. T. Thomson proposed to detect arsenic in solution, by 
boiling the fluid with charcoal, and then collecting and drying 
the charcoal, and subjecting it to the heat necessary to sublime 
the metal. Accordingly I have found, that from all the solu- 
tions of arsenic in the coloured fluids formerly mentioned, the 
poison is nearly or entirely removed, before the colour is de- 
stroyed by Mr Phillips's process. If cofiee, which contains two 
grains <^ the oxide in each ounce, be digested with successive 

• small portions of animal charcoal till its colour is nearly remov- 
ed, the sulphuretted-hydrogen is the only test which has any 
decided efi*ect on the resulting fluid ; it causes a very scanty lemon- 
yellow precipitate* Lime water has no efiect, the copper test 
produces an exceedingly scanty azure-blue, and the silver test 
an abundant cream- white precipitate. Tea decolorized in the 
same manner gives no distinct indications with any of the tests, 
-except sulphuretted hydrogen, if it contained but one grain to 
*the ounce. If the quantity, however, had been twice as great, 

then the sulphureous precipitate is abundant, and the silver test 
gives a yellowish white one, which becomes white with nitric 
acid, and the remaining solution gives a pure gamboge yellow 
precipitate, after filtration and neutralization of the ammonia 
by nitric acid. Lime water, however, does not act distinctly ; 
and the copper test merely gives the colourless liquor a bright 
.grass-green tint, without causing any precipitation. Porter, 

• even when it contains two grains per ounce, gives no precipitate 
with lime water after decolorization ; the copper test causes a 
scanty azure precipitate, passing in half an hour to celandine- 
green ; the silver test a pale cream-white one ; but the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen a pretty considerable sulphur-yellow powder. 

These experiments render it clear, that in fluids so deeply 
coloured as the foregoing, the destruction of their colour will 
seldom restore the genuine action of the tests, provided the 
proportion of the poison do not exceed a 250th part. I have 
already said, that in medico- legal analyses solutions of greater 
strength will seldom be met with* 
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It was haul ly necessary to search for the cause of the failure 
of Mr Phillips's process. But that no doubt might be left on 
the subject, I submitted to Mr Thomson's test the charcoal on 
which the coffee and tea had been digested : and though the 
quantity of charcoal was -considerable, I procured from it^ with 
proper precautions, a large quantity of metallic arsenic. 

Anotner objection also lies against this process. Although it 
removes one cause of the inaccuracy of the tests, namely the 
colour of the fluids in which the arsenic is dissolved, it does 
not always remove another source of embarrassment, namely 
the power which some of these fluids have of retaining the pre- 
cipitates in solution. This is well exemplified in the. case of 
tea : for in a decolorized solution df arsenie in tea, of such 
strength as to yield decided indications with the silver and sul- 
phureous tests, the ammoniacal sulphate of copper causes no 
precipitate, but merely strikes a green colour. Other instances 
of the same nature might, I am sure, be discovered; but I 
have not had leisure to pursue the subject farther. 

It appears, therefore, that in mixed arsenical fluids, of the 
strength commonly to be met with in medico-legal researches, 
no advantage, but rather positive harm, will result from the 
employment of the processes at present in use for destroying 
the colour of the menstruum, 

Section Third. 

It now remains for me to* examine in the third place the pro- 
cesses which have been suggested for the detection of arsenic, 
when it is so minutely united with animal or vegetable matters, 
as to resist the action of ordinary reagents. These processes 
may be arranged under two heads. One consists in the simul- 
taneous deflagration of the organized matter, and conversion pf 
the arsenic into arsenic acid. The other includes several pro- 
4;esses for effecting the solution of the whole compound matter, 
and then throwing down the arsenic in the form of some arse- 
nite or other, with the view of subjecting it afterwards to the 
test of reduction. 

I'he first process was originally proposed by a German che- 
mist of the name of Rapp, and has been subsequently modified 
and recommended by Professor Oifila. It consists in evapq^ 
rating the mixture to dryness; and projecting the dried mass 
in small successive fragments into melted nitre, contained in a 
narrow-necked mattrass. In this way, while the organic mat- 
ter undergoes deflagration, the arsenic is said to be more highly 
x>xidated, and to form, with part of the free potass of the de- 
composed oitrcy an arseniate jof potass. After this jstage of tlie 
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process is completed, it only remains to dissolve the mass in 
water, and neutralize the rest of the free potass with nitric a^ 
cid; and then the arsenic acid may be detected by its liquid 
tests, which are sufficiently characteristic. The applicability 
of this process evidently depends on the supposition, that 
the carbonaceous matter of the mixture will take its oxygen 
rather from the nitre than from the oxide of arsenic. One 
would be apt to imagine, however, that the carbonaceous 
matter, when heated to redness on the surface of the fused 
nitre, might take its oxygen also from the oxide of arsenic, so that 
the latter would be immediately sublimed in the form of metal- 
lic arsenic. From several very careful experiments, conducted 
with all the precautions mentioned by Oriiia, I am disposed to 
believe that this effect is really often produced, if the propor- 
tion of carbonaceous matter be considerable, or at all events, 
that, whatever may become of the arsenic, it will not be found 
in the form of an arseniate in the fused mass, which remains in 
the bottom of the vessel. Thus I twice subjected to the process 
the dry residue of an ounce of tea, * in which a grain of arsenic 
had been dissolved ; and I could not detect a particle of arsenic 
acid in the remaining mass. In a third trial I collected all the 
matter which had been raised and condensed on the upper por- 
tion of the mattrass, and which contained but a small propor- 
tion of charcoal ; and I found, that when this was subjected 
^new to deflagration, arsenic acid might be detected in it in 
very minute proportion. I am not yet satisfied of the precise 
chemical changes which take place during the deflagration of 
mixtures of oxide of arsenic and dry vegetable and animal mat- 
ter. But from the trials already made I conceive it may be 
fairly inferred, that when the quantity of the poison is small, 
4ind its proportion to the mixed matters likewise small, (in which 
circumstances alone, as will soon appear, the destruction of the 
•organic matter is required), the mode of procedure advised by 
Orfila is quite useless, or at all events demands such nice ma- 
nipulation as renders it altogether ineligible in medico-legal re- 
searches. 

The next process I shall mention is that which was proposed 
by Rose of Berlin to be applied to the tissues of the stomach, 
and which, with certain modifications, may be also applied to 
every case in which the ordinary reagents fail. 

Under the idea, that arsenic, when introduced into the sto- 
mach, will combine so intimately with its tissues as not to be 
separable by simply boiling it with water, he proposes to cut 
the whole organ into small fragments, then to boil them in a 
solution of caustic potass till they are almost or altogether dis* 

* Evaporated in the vapour-balh. 
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solved, next to neutralize the potass bjr nitric acid, next to 
throw down the arsenic with lime water, and finally to subject 
the precipitate to the test of reduction. The various niceties 
required in the management of this process I need not enume- 
rate : they are to be found in every text book on Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

The process of Rose I imagine will be found much superior 
to that of Kapp and Orfila, wnen the substance with which the 
poison has entered into combination, is (like the tissues of the sto- 
mach and most of the soft animal Bolids) soluble in caustic potass. 

But is either of the processes ever necessary ? Can the oxide 
of arsenic unite under any circumstances with vegetable or ani- 
mal matter, so as to be inseparable from them by simple diges- 
tion in water ? For, if no such union is possible, the ordinary 
mode of analysis will serve in all the cases for which these more 
complicated methods are intended. The Question now stated 
has not hitherto been carefully considerea; and indeed does 
not appear even to have occurred to some of those who have 
been most active in devising the processes alluded to. The on- 
ly well authenticated evidence of a chemical action existing be- 
tween organized matters and the oxide of arsenic is, that it re- 
tards or prevents their putrefaction. That such is the fact has 
been proved by several French and German experimenters; 
and I may add, that some observations I have lately made co- 
incide with the result of their researches. But although this 
property should be assumed as proof of the existence of some 
chemical action and union between arsenic and organized mat- 
ter, I am not acquainted with any fact or even analogy, which 
will lead to the inference, that a union of this kind, effected 
without change in the composition or structure of the combin- 
ing matters, may not be overturned by the simple dissolving 
power of water or other ordinary solvents. I am not aware, that 
direct experiments have yet been made to show, that, in any of 
the soft animal solids, which have been preserved in arsenic and 
impregnated with it, the poison can be detected by the method 
of Rose, or that of Rapp, or in any other way whatsoever, after 
these impregnated solids have been thoroughly digested in boil- 
ing water. In the original memoir of Rose, indeed, he states 
that by means of his process he detected minute portions of 
arsenic in the stomachs of animals killed by it. * But these ex- 
periments are not at all conclusive. For he subjected to the ac- 
tion of potass not only the stomach itself, but I'lKewise its whole 
contents; and without digesting them previously in water. 
This fact seems to have been overlooked by those who have 

* Gehlen's Journal, II. 670. It appears that he loinetiines succeeded ia detect- 
ing 8o small a quantity as aa eighth part of a grain. 
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quoted his treatise and adopted his proposed method. Odiersy 
I believe, have repeated his experiments with success, but un- 
der what, precise circumstances I have not been able to learn. 

I therefore thought it right, in the absence of satisfactory in- 
formation, to make some inquiry into the nature of the suppos- 
ed union of arsenic with animal matters, — so far at least as ic is 
connected with medico-legal analyses* Having kept several 

Siortions of an ox's stomach in a saturated solution of arsenic 
or a fortnight, they were finely minced, and then boiled in 
successive portions of water, till the ammoniacal nitrate of sil- 
ver bad no efiect on the washings. The residue was then treat- 
ed, with great care according to Rose's process; but I procured 
only a very minute fiocculent precipitate, far too scanty to be 
collected. I next made another trial with three times the same 
quantity of an qx's stomach, which had been kept for a month 
in a saturated s(dution ; but I procured no precipitate at all. 
Finally, I repeated the experiment with a considerable portion 
pf a human stomach, which had been kept in a similar solution for 
three weeks; and the lime water merely produced a very slight 
haziness, but no precipitate. Of course in these experiments 
care was taken to add the lime water in great abundance, lest 
any deception might arise from the solubility of the arsenite of 
lime in. an excess of arsenic. 

We are entitled to infer from the foregoing results, that un- 
der any circumstances which can occur m the practice of Me- 
dical Jurisprudence, arsenic cannot be so united with animal 
matters as to be inseparable by simple digestion. Now, it will 
be shown presently, that when arsenic is once dissolved, what- 
ever may be the vegetable or animal principles coexisting with 
it in the solution, one of the common liquid tests may be em- 
ployed, so as to yield the most unequivocal proof of the exist- 
ence of the poison, even when the quantity is inferior to that 
which can be detected by the method of Rose or Rapp. It is 
consequently fair to conclude, that both these methods are un- 
. necessary ; a result of no small importance, when it is consi- 
dered how ill they are calculated to succeed in the hands of 
persons unaccustomed to chemical analysis. 

The next process to be noticed is mentioned by Dr Paris in his 
work on Medical Jurisprudence. It is mentioned cursorily in- 
deed; buthe seems to place much relianceon it. I should observe, 
that it is applicable only to fluid mixtures. Dr Paris proposes to 
add the ammoniacal nitrate of silver to the fluid as long as any 
precipitate falls dowiy and to subject the dried precipitate to 
the process of reduction. This proposal may be objected to. 
on several grounds; 1. In the first place we have seen that the 
arsenite of silver is soluble in various principles existing in ani- 
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mal and vegetable fluids; and consequently the arsenic may not 
be thrown down, though present in notable quantity; 2. As 
the test precipitates with almost all such fluids^ whether arsenic 
be present in them or not, we shall be always put to the trou- 
ble of carrying on a tedious process to its very conclusion; be- 
cause it is only at the very end, that We can obtain even a pre- ' 
sumption of the presence or absence of the poison ; S. I haveal-' 
ways found that after the fluids in question have been precipitated 
by nitrate of silver, the filtration of so small a quantity as two 
or three ounces requires a day and a half to be completed ; and 
the solid matter when dry is so incorporated with the filter,' 
that, if the quantity be small, little or none can be separated; 
4. The quantity of animal and vegetable matter thrown down '• 
with the arsenite of silver is inconveniently great, and occasions' 
much trouble during the subsequent process of reduction, by 
frothing up and filling the tube before the metal can be sublimed. 

I shall now conclude with a description of what appears to me 
the most simple and unerring mode of detecting arsenic, when 
mixed with vegetable or animal solids and fluids, or, I may 
also add, when it is mingled with any mineral substance with 
which it cannot form, under the action of boiling water, an in- 
soluble compound. 

The agent I should propose to employ for separating it from 
them is the sulphuretted hydrogen gas. The facility which 
this test affords in the analysis of arsenical mixtures has been 
far too much neglected, especially in this country, where the 
attention of chemists and medical jurists has been rivetted on 
the two most inaccurate and most fallacious of the common re- 
agents, namely, the ammoniacal sulphate of copper and the 
ammoniacal nitrate of silver. Neither of these tests is of any 
use in the greater number of vegetable and animal fluids, unless 
the poison be dissolved in them in such proportion as no one 
need ever expect to encounter in medico- legal investigations. 

The suspected matter, if solid, f is to be divided into minute 
fragments, and boiled briskly in two or three successive por- 
tions of pure water. The fluid, whether originally such, or 
procured by digestion from the solid matter, is then to be sub- 
jected (in a deep narrow glass) for half an hour, or three quar- 
ters of an hour, to a brisk stream of sulphuretted- hydrogen gas. In 
many cases, however, it will be requisite to premise the two following 
preparatory steps, before transmitting the gas shrough the fluid ; 

f I have not tried whether arsenic may be separated by digestion in water from 
all animal and vegetable solids with which it may be mixed ; but judging from the . 
experiments I have already made, I do not Anticipate that greater difficulty will ever 
be encountered than when it has been intimately diffused Uirough the tissues of the 
stomach. 
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and, as tre cm seldom know beforehand whejkher these steps arc 
requisite or not, it may be proper to resort to them in every 
case. The first precaution is to add a little acetic acid to the. 
fluid : By so doing the influence of any free alkali that may exist 
in it is counteracted ; and several organic principles, which 
might impede the subsequent separation of the precipitate, are 
coagulated. The second precaution is to.boU the fluid for a few 
minutes; by which means some matters are separated that the. 
acetic acid could not throw down entirely ; and any carbonic 
acid existing in it is driven off. The presence of carbonic acid 
in considerable quantity, by impeding, the solution of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, prevents its action on the arsenic, if the 
proportion of arsenic be small. * The fluid is^ then to be 
filtered. If the addition of acetic acid separated a Jarge quan- 
tity of insoluble matter, it may be right to filter also, before 
boiling. Whenever the quantity of insoluble matter sepa-- 
rated by heat or the acetic acid is considerable^ it must be 
removed from the filter after being well drained, and then 
squeezed in a linen cloth, and moistened with .water and 
squeezed again, and . the strained fluid added to the rest. 
When the stream has been continued a sufficient, length of 
time, there is either a precipitate formed, or the fluid acquires 
a yellowish milkiness, which passes to a distinct precipitate as 
soon as the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen is driven off by 
heat. It is always right to boil before attempting to separate 
the matter thrown down, as the precipitate then becomes much 
more distinct and falls to the bottom more readily. The ves- 
sel is now to be left at rest in a cool place till the precipitate 
has completely subsided ; as much of the supernatant liquid is 
to be poured off as is possible, and the remainder thrown upon 
a filter. If the fluid however is viscid, it will be useful to sub- 
stitute water for the liquid poured off^ to allow the precipitate 
to settle again, and then to decant and filter. Lastly, when 
the filtration is finished, the filter is to be carefully compressed 
between several folds of bibulous paper, till the paper ceases to 
be moistened, the precipitate is to be scraped off with a knife, 
dried on a bit of smooth paper at a temperature somewhat above 
212**, f and then subjected to the test of reduction. These di- 
rections, of course, are given for the sake of those only who 

• When Uie arsenic is in small proportion, the previous solution of the sulpltit- 
retted hydrogen has appeared to me alwiiys requisite for its action to take place; 
the stream may be trunsmitted for five or ten minutes without any spnsii)le tficct. 
On the other hand^ if the arsenical solution is strong, the first bubble of gusi^use* 
a precipitate. 

t This is preferable to the usual mode of drying the precipitate on the filter k- 
m1£ 
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are not Accustomed to chemical manipulations. For the bene-' 
fit of the same persons I shall also describe the easiest and sur* 
est mode of performing the reduction. 

The best substance for reducing arsenic on the small scale is 
the black flux. * If the quantity of matter be not considerable, 
the reduction should never be attempted but in a glass tube 
closed at one end.f It should not be above three incnes long; 
its diameter may vary from an eighth to a fourth of an inch, 
according to the quantity of material. The matter should not 
fill above three- fourths of an inch of the length of the tube. It 
is introduced most easily, without soiling the tube, by placing 
it in a little triangular gutter of thin pasteboard, sliding this 
nearly to the bottom, ana then knocking the sealed end gently 
CHI the table. The pasteboard being withdrawn, the sealed end 
of the tube is to be held (naked) in the flame of a spirit-lamp, 
or common blow-pipe lamp; but the former is preferable, as no 
blow-pipe is required, and the heat is never too violent. % The 
open end of the tube should not be closed, as is generally re- 
commended. The heat must be applied gently at first, other- 
wise the watery vapour disengaged may propel the material out 
of the tube. As fast as the moisture condenses on the upper 
part of the tube, it should be dried by a little roll of filtering' 
paper. When the watery vapour has nearly ceased to be dis-* 
engaged, a black vapour rises and condenses on the tube. This 
is charcoal, derived from the decomposition of the animal or 
vegetable matter, and carried along by the steam and gases. 
The arsenic does not begin to sublime till the discharge of car- 
bonaceous vapour has nearly ceased ; and it always condenses 
lower down, and within the shortest possible distance from that 
part of the tube which is exposed to the flame. 

• Almost aU authors on cbemistiy and medical jurisprudence recommend, as an 
altematiye, a mixture of charcoal powder and potass. But it is liable to serious ob-- 
jections. On the one hand, the charcoal powder, if minute> is raised in the tube bj 
the current of gas and vapour disengaged, and forming a crust on the inside, ob- 
scures the sublimed metal, or may be mistaken for it. On the other hand, the disen- 
gagement of the water of the potass causes such an effervescence, that the matter 
froths up and fills the tube before any arsenic can be sublimed. Neither of these 
inconveniences attends the employment of the black flux. The charcoal of the 
black flux is not necessary in the process ; and subcarbonate of potass might there*' 
fore answer as well, but it is seldom so dry. 

f As a tube is not always to be had, various shifb have been recommended by au- 
thors. But it should be remembered, that these are only available in the hands of 
the experienced. A glass tube may be sealed by the heat of a spirit-lamp, or gas 
light, without the aid of the blow-pipe. If the operator is not accustomed to glass-'' 
blowing, he will easily succeed in closing it by heating it to redness, twisting one 
end between the finger and thumb tiU the cavity is obliterated, and then drawing it 
out a little, and cutting it with a file after it has cooled. 

\ The medical jurist is much indebted to Mr Phillips for suggesting the use of 
the spirit-lamp in this process. I heed scarcely remind the unpractised operator, 
that he may easily convert a common oil-lamp into a spirit-lamp. 
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The true arsetlleal crust is known by the following physical 
characters. Its outer surface next the tujpe exactly resembles 
highly polished steel. Its inner surface (which is best seen by 
scratching the tube with a file at the lower margin of the crust, 
and snapping it across) is precisely like the fracture of fine steeli 
if the quantity is considerable ; if it is very minute, it has a dull 
bluish-gray appearance; but before a micrdscope of four or five 
powers appears brilliant and crystalline like the fracture of 
steel. Occasionally, when very minute in quantity, it appears- 
botryoidal and not brilliant, even before the microscope : in that 
case the part of the tube to which it is attached should be 
broken off, coarsely powdered, and heated anew in a tube of less, 
diameter. It is scarcely possible for any one to mistake these 
characters, particularly if he has ever seen an arsenical crust 
before ; * but to prevent all possibility of error, the analysis may 
be concluded with the following experiment, first suggested, I • 
believe, by Orfila. The part of the tube to which tne crust 
is attached being broken into fragments, is to be left for some 
hours in a watch-glass containing a dilute solution of the am- 
moniacal sulphate of copper, and covered to prevent rapid e- 
▼aporation. In four or five hours the metallic crust will be- 
come grass-green ; or, if very minute, it will be dissolved, and 
a brilliant grass-green crust formed on the surface of the li- 
quid. The simple evaporation of the fluid will cause the 
formation of a crust on its surface, though no arsenic be im- 
mersed in it. But in that case its colour is pale azure*blue. 
The colour of the crust on the liquid is best seen by skim- 
ming it off with a bit of stiff white or blue paper. 

The following appear to me the chief advantages which 
the method now recommended possesses over every other. 

I. In point of simplicity, it is evidently miich superior to that 
of Rose or Rapp ; and, so far as my own trials go, it is equal, or 
even superior to them in delicacy. I have applied it to tea, coffee, 
broth, milk, porter, and port-wine ; and I find, that from one 
quarter of a grain of the oxide, dissolved in four ounces and a 
half, or 8000 parts of each of these liquids, a sufficient precipi- 
tate may be procured for carrying on the subsequent process 
of reduction with perfect accuracy, f It is not long since the 

* Dr Paris says he has known a crust of charcoal mistaken for that of arsenic. I 
have myself known the same error committed ; and a careless observer ^may readily 
commit it ; for the outer surface of the carbonaceous crust is oflen very brilliant. 
But it is brown and internally dull, so that when examined attentively, it can never 
be mistaken for arsenic. 

f The only one of these fluids which caused any embarrassment, was milk ; foF 
on heating it to expel the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, a quantity of casein is 
thrown down, which neither the previous boiling nor the acetic acid can separate; 
and consequently the proportion of animal matter is too great for the ready per^ 
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best aiithorifies believed, that to show the test by rediiGtion 
required three times that quantity even of the oxide of arseni'cr 
in a state of purity. * 

2. Sulphuretted hydrogen, used with the precautions I have 
mentioned, never fails to throw down arsenic, even in the snialt 
proportion in which it existed in the fluids enumerated above,- 
Since these fluids are as complicated and different from one a- 
ftother as can wejil be imagined, it is fair to infer that this rule 
has no exception. 

3. At: the very commencement of the process we procure a 
presumption of the presence or absence of arsenic. For sul- 
phuretted hydrogen does not, like the three bther prccipitantSy 
cause any precipitation with the unsophisticated fluids thcm-^ 
selves. Henee, if the liquor remains undisturbed, after con- 
centrating it, and subjecting- it anew to the gas, the process 

• may be abandoned, and we may rest assured that arsenic does: 
not exist in such quantity as to be appreciable by any method 
of analysis. 

4. It has a great advantage over the nitrate of silver used in' 
the process of Dp Pkris, by throwing down but a small quan- 
tity of organic matter with the precipitate. The quantity is 
too^ insignificant to impede materially the process of reduction. 

Finally, the evidence it affords of the existence of arsenic i» 
quite unimpeachable, f If a precipitate be procured with the 

formafice of the subsequent process of reduction. To obviate lhi& inconvenience; 
the heat applied td expel the gas in the case of milk, should not exceed HO or 150^ ; 
or the gas may be aHewed to escape gradually by exposure to the air fi. r two or 
three days. 

* Which was owing, I believe, to the mode of heating the tube. With the blow, 
pipe or alcohol-lamp, I have several titncs succeeded in procuring a decided arseni- 
cal crust from a sixteentli of a grain of the oxide. 

f A recent author suggests, that the test of reduction is liable to fallacy — fVom 
the possibility of an error as to the identity of the suspected matter. It is certuinly 
proper to put the medical jurist on his guard. Btit if he itf careful, such an error 
appears next to impossible. — Medico-legal authors have recently manifested a pro^ 
pensity to underrate the force of the evidence derived from the reduction of ar- 
seme. (Paris & Fonblanque, II. 251. Beck. II. 219. Smith, I04v) The last 
author, in particular, says, " Perhaps all tliat the majority of medical practitioners 
could swear to, would be, that some metallic substance was encrusted' on the 
l^lass. ** I shall simply state what metals may be confounded with sublkned arse- 
nic, and leave the reader to judge for himself what weight is due to these opinions. 
The only other yolatili^able metals are zinc, tellurium, potassium, cadmium, and 
mercury. Now, rinc requires a full white heat for its sublimation ; mercury sublimed 
in sparse vvhite globules, which can never be mistaken for arsenic ; and the three 
others, besides having a different appearance, are so exceedingly rare as to be 
altogether out of the question in medico-legal inquiries. Two other metals under- 
go a sort of spurious sublimation during their reduction, namely, antimony and 
bismutti. Minute particles of them are carried along with the carbonic acid gas, 

without ^oper^peri,ation, ^^ ^^^ ^jj ^nijeng^ ,'„ » crystalline mass. But 
h\ 'to^'oroc ^ effected by the process I have described ; at least I have never been 

Jl.K- uniLi. ^^t^^VJ appearance of sublimate by reducing these meuls in a smaH 

|»be, under the full red heat of the common blowpipe. 
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sulphiiretted hydrogen, and that precipitate yield, by the pro- 
cess of reduction, k crust possessing the physical characters 
and chemical property described above, it is quite impossible 
to draw any other conclusion, than that arsenic has been de- 
tected. 
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Dommenis relative to ttie tlistory of the Malignant Puerperal 
Fever "which prevailed in the Lying-Hn- InstiiiUion in Vienna j 
from the beginning of August to tJie middle of November 1819. 

THESE documents are published in the Medical Annals of 
the Austrian States, first vol u me* new series, 1822, and 
consist of, Istf A descri|)tion of the disease and its progress, 
extracted from a Report to the governmenl; of Lower Austria 
by Dr Raimann, Director of the General Hospital of Vienna, 
and Professor of Clinical Medicine; 2^/, History of the dis- 
ease from the beginning of August, to the middle of Novem- 
ber, by Dr Boer, Professor of Midwifery; S^ iteport of the 
appearances observed in the dissection of those who died, by 
Prosector Biermayer; 4M, Report of a Committee appointed 
to investigate the subject 

We have translated literally the two last documents; the 
last, as containing a summary of the whole observations made, 
and the preceding, as containing the most extensive and in- 
disputably authenticated account of the organic pathological 
effects of this dreadful ma.lady; 

For understanding the relation of the various Hospitals and 
Institutions mentioned in these Reports, it is necessary to men- 
tion, that in the great (jeneral Hospital of Vienna, there is a 
separate Institution allotted for the teaching of midwifery, and 
that there are other lying-in wards in the hospital, not con« 
nected with the school. For distinctioh's sake, we have desig- 
nated the former, to which the disease was almost confined, by 
the title of the lustitutioir, oisl^ying-in Institution. — Editors* 

Meport o/the hisscctions of Women nxiho died in Chitd-bedin the 
General Hospital of Vierma^ fiom July ^6th to the end qf 
August 1819. By Prosector Br BiERMAtER. 

There were opened during this period 56 puerperal women. 
Of lliis number were from the Lying<-iri Institution - 36 
From tb% Clinical Ward of Professor Raimann » S 

F2 
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From the division of the Lying-in Hospital of Dr Peliam - 1 
From the division of Dr Schiffner - - H 

From the division of Dr Festi - - - 1 

From the division of Dr Belletzky - - 2 

Of this total number, three cases came into the hospital after 
having been delivered in private. 

They were mostly between twenty and thirty years of age ; 
three were eighteen, one nineteen, six above thirty, and two 
forty. 

All were well formed ; most of them of a full habit of body ; 
only three emaciated. * 

in all were observed many livid blotches over the whole 
body, and rapid putrefaction soon after death ; in most of them 
immediately, so that in a few hours the bodies could scarcely 
be opened. 

In all there was a bloody discharge from the mouth and 
nostrils* 

^ In all the belly was more or less greatly distended, except in 
two, who had been delivered a considerable time before death. 

The parts of generation were every where more or less swol- 
len, discoloured, reddish, and foul ; four were syphilitic. 

Marks of blo6d*letting appeared in 13; of leeches on the 
abdomen in 7; of blisters alone in 17; and of both cupping and 
blisters in 12. 

In the head, the organs were always turgid with blood ; the 
ventricles generally contained more than tne usual quantity of 
serum ; in other respects there was nothing worthy of notice in 
reference to this disease. 

In the trachea there was generally found a sanguineous fluid, 
and its internal surface was reddened. 

The lungs were always in the greatest state of expansion, 
turgid with blood, frequently adhering or united by effused 
lymph to the pleura, which was generally, but not in all, slight- 
ly red. 

In the cavity of the thorax and pericardium, there was inva- 
riably more than the usual quantity of bloody serum; the peri- 
cardium in no case morbidly changed, nor the heart externally, 
but its substance, without exception, mpre flaccid and tender 
than in the healthy state*. Its internal surface, particularly the 
valves, chiefly of the right side, of a deep red, often of a black 
colour; the mass of blood generally fluid. 

* Hiis fact It inconsistent with the opinion advanced hy Prof. Boer, that want* 
hard labour and misery, wer« the causes, at least the predi^pository caui^ of this 
disease.-'j^i^arf. 
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In the abdomen there were only two cases in which there* 
was no unnatural fluids i. e. in those cases which had been de- 
livered a considerable time before death. In all the rest there 
was found from one to two quarts of turbid, very fetid fluid, 
mixed with portions of coagulated lymph, and sometimes pu- 
rulent matter; the tatter appearance was observed in those cases' 
where powerful antiphlogistic means had been employed, and 
which had survived longer after delivery. 

The peritoneum, omentum, and mesentery, exhibited, in five 
cases only, no appearance of redness; in the rest it was air- 
ways somewhat more or less red, particularly towards the pet 
vis; and they were often agglutinated with the adjacent parts. 

With the exception of two cases, the stomach and intestines 
were always much distended with air, and their external* sur- 
face more or less red. Lumbrici frequently appeared in great 
numbers, not only in the small, but also in the large intestineS| 
in the stomach, rectum ; and, in one case, in the nostrils. 

The liver and spleen were always similarly affected ; they 
were much more pale, flabby, and tender than in their healthy 
state ; easily broken down with the finger, similar to the de- 
generation of the uterus, and filled with somewhat fluid blood ; 
These appearances were seen even in those two cases where the 
abdomen was not distended, nor contained fluid, and in which 
the intestines were healthy. The gall-bladder was always much 
filled with dark bile. The pancreas always healthy. 

The kidneys, in most of the cases, were flabby and tender. The 
ureters always somewhat enlarged, and red. The urinary blad- 
der always contracted. -- 

The internal parts of generation were every where covered 
with yellow coagulated lymph, except in the two cases, in which 
no fluid was found in the abdomen; and in those cases in 
which strong antiphlogistic means were used, there was fre- 
quently a thick yellow purulent fluid often externally on the 
neck of the womb. The ovaria and Fallopian tubes were 
always more or less swollen, red and tender. 

The uterus, in all cases little contracted, was m^ore or less 
red externally, even in those where the delivery had taken place 
long before, and the abdomen was not otherwise in ai!i ttn- 
healthy condition. The substance or body of the uterus was 
always flabby, tender, easily broken down by the finger; in 
two cases, full of sniall holes or cavities filled with stinking 
blood. In two cases, the uterus, on account of the tendernesd 
of its substance, had burst, during delivery, at its n^ck; in the 
one case, the rupture was four inches in length ; and, in the 
other, one inch and a half. The cavity of the uterus was found 
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filled with fetid air several times, particularly in the sjfpbiltttc wo- 
men. Its internal surface appeared generally covered with offenr 
sivecineritious ichor or mucus^ only seldom with offensive viscid 
l:|lood. Beneath this, it was always red, discoloured, pften as 
if slightly eroded or ulcerated, the internal membrane v^ry 
much eroded) and destroyed. Thus, in a woman of eighteen 
years of age, who had been delivered three weeks,, in whom 
the abdomen was not distended, nor contained fluid, and 
there was nothing diseased in the abdominal cavity, except the 
liver and spleen being flabby and tender, the uterus was entirely 
ulcer^ti^ on its internal surface, like the internal surface of one 
of the large intestines, when covered with ulcerations. She died 
on the twenty* ninth day. Qn the fundus of the uterus, there ge- 
nerally remained particles of the placenta add membrana decidua, 
in the form of putrid shreds. The colour of the cervix of the 
uterus was constantly darker than the re^t ; and it always w^s 
darkest, and penetrated into its substance, at the mouth of thei 
iHfomb, which was likewise much dilated) and pften as if dcr 
stroked with loss of substance, often cracked, a$ if r^nt. The 
vagma was generally preternaturally red. 

Such were the fac^s carefully abstracted from the whole fifty* 
MX dissections* 

Report of the Committee appointed for a more Minute Investiga* 
tion of this Disease. 

By a government order of the 27th August, a Committee^ 
consisting of Baron Von Matoschek, Vice-Director, Professor 
Hartmann, and the provisional Hospital Pi rector, Raimanni 
was iqspointed to inquire and report without delay ;-^ « 

1.1. Whether an epidemic disease and great mortality hais oc- 
curred among the women delivered in the Lying-in Institution 
of the Midwifery Schpol in the General Hospital of Vienna ? 
and, if so, ' 

2. Whether the epidemic and great mortality occurred only 
among those delivered in the said Midwifery School, or also 
in the other Midwifery departments of the public Hospital ? 
- 3. To what causes and circumstances the frequent disease 
and great mortality among those delivered might be ascribed ? 

4; What is to be done to check both ? 

Conformably to this order, the Committee met on the 28th 
August in the Midwifery School, and terminated their inqui- 
ries on the 31st of the same month. The Committee witnessed 
the dreadful spectacle of a disease which hurried inevitably to 
the tomb, in the prime of life, those seized with it. On the 
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very first day they saw five corpse?, and scarcely as many pa- 
tients. They had an opportunity of examining it in its com* 
mcnccment, acme^ and last stage. 

- The beginning and progress of the disease, reci^oning only 
from the period when it assumes the appearance of a iebriie 
affection, {for according to the assertion of Professor Boer, the 
accession of the fever is always preceded by marked changes 
HI the whole system, and particularly in the uterus), indicate 
clearly an ii^ammatory state. The symptoms were such, that 
Uie inflammation of the uterus and peritoneum, combined with 
high fever, could not be mistaken. The lochia disappeared 
either' immediately, or in a few hours; and the mammae were 
found empty of milk, loose, and flabby. But the most alarm- 
ing circumstance was, that while the disease was yet, in all ap- 
pearances, a recent acute inflanimation, Dr Boer, on examina- 
tion with the finger, already discovered, in the mouth of the 
uterus, marks of gangrenous disorganization, which were ren- 
dered evident. even to the bystanders, by the putrid smell of th^ 
finger. 

Those patients who were in the last stage presented all the 
symptoms of . effusion into the thorax and abdomen, extreme 
debility of the powers of life, and gradual dissolution. Thia 
yiew of the disease was in every respect confirmed by appear- 
Ai;iicetS found in the bodies of the deceased, seven of which were 
examined in the presence of the committee. The very rapid 
putrefaction af the body taking place in a few hours after death 
•*-^the dissolved state of the blood*-^the strikingly soft and ten- 
der state of the whble bowels, the heart, lungs, liver, spleen^ 
kidneys, and particularly of the uterus,-r-indicated a colUqna- 
tive putrescent condition of the whole system, induced by the 
disease. There were founds moreover, in the cavities of the 
breast and abdomen, elusions of brownish serum, generally 
mixed with coagulated lymph. On the peritoneum and pvaria 
were traces of inflammation, more or less evident, and the iil« 
ternal surface of the uterus was destroyed by gangrene, which was, 
in every instance, most strongly marked at the o% uteri; so that 
it appeared a3 if it i^read from this point as from a focus. Ex- 
actly the same appearances were found, according to the upar 
nimous testimony of Professors Beer and Biermayer, in all the 
dead bodies^ fifty*six of which were opened from the 26th Ju- 
ly, the day the disease broke out, till the 3 1st August, when die 
committee terminated the investigation, ^ the extrapt fron^ 
ihe register of dissections shows. 

The treatment of the disease, according to the report of Pro- 
^s^or Qoer an4 his ijissistant, conQri^ed by Dr Raimann, hai| 
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bitfaerto been chiefly antiphlogi&ttc. They employed in most 
caseS) inomediately on the commencement of the disease, repeat- 
ed venesections, the application of leeches, emollient cataplasms, 
emollient clysters; at a later period, blisters, with the corre- 
sponding internal remedies ; in some cases calomel and other 
celebrated remedies ; and in some, where gastric affections at first 
predominated, emetics and other appropriate remedies were gi- 
ven. On the commencement of debility, they had recourse ta 
diffusible stimulants, but always with the same unfortunate re- 
sult; the only difference being, that some were carried off 
by the violence of the disease very quickly, even in a few days, 
imd one in six hours, others more slowly. >The chief physicians, 
Schiffner, Festi, Belletzky, and Director Raimann, were not less 
unfortunate in the treatment of those pregnant women whom 
tbey took out of the Institution into their respective divisions of 
the Hospital. Notwithstanding the meritorious and scientific 
exertions of these able practitioners, all of their patients died« 
. Tberc^ were delivered in the Institution in July, 187; in Au- 
gust, 231; in all, 4L8. Forty-three of these died from the 
^omitiencement of the epidemic, i. e. July 26th, consequently a- 
bout one in five; while in the lying-in wards of the public hos-» 
pita], of about forty women who were delivered in them, only 
one was seized and carried off by this epidemic ; from which it 
appears that this excessive mortality was confined to the Lying* 
in Institution. 

From all that the committee learned, the causes of this mor- 
tally could not be attributed to any want of attention, or of care- 
ful treatment and nursing, but chiefly to the malignant nature 
of the disease itself, highly inimical to life, which, at the period 
when, in consequ^ce of marked symptoms, it became an ob- 
ject of observation and treatment by the physician, had already 
produced incurable disorganization in one of the piost import- 
ant or^^ns of the female system ; for, according to all the ob^ 
servations of Dr Boar, the mouth of the uterus exhibits, even 
pn the breaking out of the fever, undeniable traces of putres* 
cency. In this state of the matter, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to detect the causes of this dreadful malady, so that we 
may use the most powerful prophylactic means to counteract 
them, as all attempts at cure have hitherto completely failed. 
15ut even on this point the committee are involved in great dif- 
ncuuies. in the Institution they found nothing obvious, at 
iT^io? ^J}^^h that could be considered as the cause of so 
oesoiating a disease. According to the opinion of Dr Bo^r^ 
thL imoTh '*'t"'^" b»-ought the germ of the disease with 
**© -Institution, and the process of delivery was 
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only tbe occasion of its perfect development; for by far the 
greater number of these women, previous to their admis- 
sion into the Institution, felt many symptoms of a diseased state, 
generally burning heat in the abdomen, and in the region of the 
pubes, combined with great uneasiness, and frequent slight 
shiverings, distressing pain in both shoulders; and the great* 
er number brought with them into the hospital, even ery the- 
matic spots on the hands and. feet, chiefly upon the joints. 
Most of those, 40. in number, who fell a sacrifice to this disease, 
were persons who had experienced, during their pregnancy,, 
many adverse circumstances, and came into the Institution 
pnly 6, 12, or 24 hours before their delivery; and in whom, 
on the 1st, 2d,^ and at latest, on the 3d day, indications of 
the disease already appeared ; some even died in from 12 to 
24 hours after the first accession of fever, one in six hours after 
delivery, one during the labour pains, and in one the uterus 
iwras burst. during a slight bearing down pain, by which the 
foetus escaped into the abdomen. These three bodies show<« 
cd on dissection, the previously diseased state of the uterus. 
Of those admitted several weeks before delivery, thirteen only 
were seized with t^is fatal disease* It may easily be conceived, 
that in pregnant women who are badly nourishec, undergo hard 
labour, vexation and care, and live not unfrequently in low, 
damp, close dwellings, under the influence of excessive heat 
and continued moisture, such as occurred this summer, a gas- 
tric and scorbutic diathesis may be developed ; nor is it less 
conceivable, that if inflammation occur in such a diathesis, it 
must have the greatest tendency to gangrenous disorganization, 
particularly if scarlet fever and erysipelatous eruptions prevail, 
as this summer evinced,^ But shall a disease, which in every 
individual seized with it, terminates in gangrene of the organs 
chiefly affected, and in destruction of the whole organization, 
whicn appears as a highly malignant, we may say pestilential, 
fever, not also at last generate contagious matter, since it is uni- 
versally allowed that gangrenous and putrid fever very readily 
produces contagious matter? 

This question was brought under ccHisideration by the com^ 
mittee ; but Professor Boer declared, that up to this period he 
had never observed any trace of contagion. 

The Committee very readily admit, that the opinion of such 
a man as Professor Boer, who had so many opportunities of 

♦ That the mode of life had no concern in the evolution of this disease, was put 
beyond a doubt by our unfortunate experience in this city, when it spared neither 
high nor low, rich nor poor, those delivered in hospitals, in the city, nor in the 
environs, neiUier the gay and dissipated, nor the most retired and domestic. Editors* 
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pbserving this disease, and has so admirably described it, merits 
|,hc first attention in regard to its natiu-e and origin. But 
they stiil retain reasonable doubts of its non-contagious nature, 
on the following grounds. 

1. If this disease were wholly the consequence of an indigent, 
hard and laborious mode of living, combined with the influenca 
of the coHstiMio anmia. Why does it not more frequently oc- 
pir out of the Institution, in married women of the poorer clas- 
hes of sociirty y^ho are exposed to thje influence of the same pra- 
judicial circumstances ? ^ . ' 

In the bills of mortality of the city of Vienna, there were iii 
the course of this month few cases of death among parturient 
>vonjen. 

2. Why did the disease prevail with such violence in th^ 
Institution, while, during the month of August, in the detachr 
ed wards of the public hospital for lying-in women, received 
as boarders, scarcely a trace of it was seen ? In the Institution^ 
daring the course of last month, one in five parturient wo- 
fnen died, while in the other wards, of forty delivered, only one 
was seized and carried off. It is true, that into the latter, 
there were admitted only women who paid, and we may supr 
pose therefor/e that they lived in less distressed circumstances, 
and tlistt in tliem the disposition to this disease was not so ea- 
sily uniblded^ But the Institution had also a certain number 
of patients who paid, and in these the same proportion of dis« 
fiasfs and deaths took place during August, as in those that did 
not pj^y ; of thirty paying patients six died, or one in five, be- 
ing Ui.e same proportion as in the gratuitous patients. < 

3. A fact related by Dr Schifiher, who superintended the 
third medical division of the public hospital, could not fail 
to excite the attention of thje committee. This physician re- 
ceived eight puerperal patients from the city into his division, 
most of whom had left the lying-in hospital only a few days be- 
fore. Of these eight there died one, in whom there had been 
formed, wh^n in her lodgings, a deposition of milk in the right 
thigh; (Plegmatia dolens? Edit*) t^o have already left the 
hospital cured ; and two were still in danger on the 31st Au- 
gust; the remaining three, although malignant symptoms ac« 
pom panied their disease, were convalescent; and yet this phy- 
$»ician lost all the puerperal women who were brought directly 
put of the Institution into his division^ 

4. Has not this dUea^e, in respect of its nature, malignity, and 
the obvious changes which it produces in the organs affected, a 
striking analogy ^ith other diseases evidently contagious, i. e^ 
hospital gangrene, typhiis, and even the exotic pestilential di§- 
pases? 
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But if from all these circumstances su^icion at least must 
arise that the malignant puerperal fever in the Institution, aW 
though not produced in every case by contagion, was multiplir 
ed and as if domiciliated' in it by contagion,^ it. becomes indis- 
pensably necessary to do all that circumspection demands in 
so important a case by employing in the Institution those mea.- 
sures by vhich the spreading of such a pontagtpus disease may' 
be powerfully checked. 

The committee have in the mean time ordered, together 
"with the measures known to every physician, that all newly ad- 
mitted patients, as well as those previously admitted, in whom 
the precursory symptoms of puerperal fever appear, be put in- 
to a particular lying-in ward appropriated for them ; and that 
the greatest precaij^tion be also observed in examination by 
the touch, in order that the disease may not be communicated 
to those in health from patients in whom are discovered mark^ 
of putrefaction at the mouth of the uterus. 

In cases brought on by miserv of life and atmospherical influ- 
ence, the Institution can do nothing effectual in the way of i>ro- 
phylaxis, as the Institution has no cognizance of the pregnant 
women at the period when the disease becomes developed in 
their system* 

It is more difficult to point out an effectual method of treatT 
ment when the disease is present, as its malignant and complicat- 
ed nature is evinced on the one hand by inflammatory irritation, 
and on the other by simultaneous putrid solution, excessive 
propensity to effiision in the pectoral and abdominal cavities; 
and its extremely rapid course in so many cases, ppposes sq 
great impediments to every attempt at cure. In each individual 
case this must be left to the judgment of the experienced and 
skilful practitioners who superintend this Institution. 

Baron Vo^ Matoschek* 
Vienna, 6lh September, 1819. 



Cases by Joseph Swan, Surgeon, Lincoln. 
Cases of Calculi in the Bladder, and l^iseqses of the Kidneifl^ 

MH C.J 8Bt, 74', had enjoyed very good health until the be^ 
ginning of September 1820, when he became feverisli. 
^nd had a disordered state of the digestive organs. A shprj 
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time after this he passed several calculi of different sorts. He 
began to suffer irritation in his bladder, and frequency passed 
red sand, and calculi of different sorts. The urine was for the 
most part clear. He continued to have more or less of this 
irritation, and his flesh gradually wasted. For several months 
be had not decided symptoms of stone in the bladder. About 
September 8th, 1821, there appeared inflammation near the 
anus, and this continued to increase for several days. He be^ 
came insensible on the evening of the i4>th, and appeared as if 
dying. I made an opening on the right side of the anus, and a 
quantity of very putrid matter was discharged. After this he 
recovered in some degree. He then began to get worse, and 
died on the 3d of October. 

About six weeks before he died, a large tumour about the 
size of a child's head was discovered on the left side, extending 
from the situation of the kidney forward into the abdomen. It 
never gave pain, even on pressure, nor did he ever complain of 
pain in his back. His bowels were always very open ; but a 
year before he died, they became confined, and always required 
aperient medicines. 

With respect to the treatment of his complaints, I need say 
very little. He experienced much relief from soda, henbane, 
the black drop, and clysters. 

Many years ago his horse threw him on the pummel of the 
saddle, and for some time he passed with his urine something 
resembling soft mortar. It was then thought he had a stone in 
his bladder; but Mr Pott ascertained, by sounding, that it was 
not so, and the symptoms left him, and did not return. 

Examination. — On opening the abdomen, the spleen was 
found much enlarged. The left kidney was very large; and 
on being divided, was found to have a large cavity containing 
putrid matter. In the infundibula there was some red sand, 
exactly like that usually observed in the urine. After the mat«? 
tor was removed, the kidney weighed two pounds and a half 
Itvoirdupois. The right kidney was sound, and weighed seven 
ounces. The bladder contained four calculi, and was sound, 
except a slight enlargement of the prostate gland. There was 
a stricture in the rectum. The matter discharged from the 
abscess resembled that contained in the kidney, but 1 could not. 
exactly ascertain whether these parts communicated. 

Case II. — William Russel, aet. about 40, suffered very 
much from stone in the bladder, and wished to have the opera- 
tion performed. He appeared to be in perfect health. A day 
was fixed for the operation ; but, early in the morning, he was 
seized with pain in his back, and rigors, and his pulse was ISO. 
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He continued to have fever, with a great disturbance of the 
digestive organs, and became quite jaundiced. His body was 
emaciated ; but he appeared to die more from the constitutional 
irritation than the emaciation. 

For about eight years he had frequent attacks of pain in the 
back, about the region of the kidneys, which were attended by 
9 great discharge of blood from the bladder. Riding always 
brought them on; and he was invariably relieved by bleeding 
from the arm. 

Examination. — On opening the abdomen, every part was 
much, loaded with fat. The liver was sound, and the gall- 
bladder distended with bile. The pancreas was enlarged, and 
had a scirrhous hardness ; it pressed on the termination of the 
gall-duct, and caused an interruption to the free course of the 
bile. Both kidneys were enlarged and soft, and contained se* 
veral bags, which had the appearance of hydatids. Some pu- 
rulent matter was observed in the division of the kidneys. The 
disease was in the greatest degree in the left ; and its ureter, 
near the termination in the bladder, contained a small calculus. 
The bladder was sound, but contained three calculi. 

Case of Rupture of the Jejunum^ 

John Copaldish, aet, about. 70, was kicked by a horse just 
above the navel, on the 24th of April 1821, at one p* m. He 
was very faint for some time, and in extreme pain. He was 
bled, and had his body fomented ; he took an opiate, and had 
a clyster. He was in great pain, always at the spot where he 
was injured. There was a little discoloration, as from a slight 
bruise, but there was not' the least wound. The abdomen be- 
came tense about two hours after the accident]^ and so tender 
as not to bear being touched. He died at ten a, m^ on the 
25th. He was able to retain some gruel and other mild things 
on his stomach, and he never vomited after the accident The 
clyster purged him well, and passed plenty of urine. 

Examination. — There was a small opening in the lower part 
of the jejunum, and the lips of the wound were everted; the 
whole of the small intestines near the injured part were in- 
flamed, so that coagulable lymph was effused, by which several 
folds were glued together. The villous coat was not inflamed. 
The whole peritoneum was becoming inflamed ; but the omen- 
tum was in a high state of inflammation, and adhered to the in- 
testines. There was a large quantity of bloody serum in the 
abdomen, but very little feculent matter had escaped. On two 
portions of the intestine there was a black patch of the size of a 
fifailling, which was only an ecchymosis. 
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Case of Ckored. 

Masteu TotNBEE, €Bt. 9 years, had for the last thf eef months 
been losing his flesh and spirits, and his arms had become very 
weak. About the end of September 1822, he was Seized with 
chorea, which affected almost every muscle of the body. He' 
took submuriate of mercufy and purging me^dicines, as hi^ 
bowels were very mtich constipated, and his Stools black. He 
complained much of the back of his head. His appetite was 
various. The feces resumed a proper appeai*aiice, but he still 
continued costive; and the chorea continued unabated. Ori 
the 17th of October a blister was applied to the lower part of 
the back, which immediately diitiinished the motions very 
much; and after the application of a second blister about the 
S^th, they entirely ceased. He remained very weak, and his 
left arm ^nd leg were nearly paralytic, and he had very great 
pain on attempting to move them. There was not the least 
swelling in either limb, and the pain seemed very much like 
that of tic douloureux ; and pressure on their nerves produced 
great pain.- He took ten grains of carbonate of iron, and teh 

f rains of powdered bark, three times a day for a fortnight. 
Jnder the use of these medicines the pafns and paralytic afFec* 
tion gradually left him, and he has regained his perfect health. 
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Case of Internal tteimiu occasioned by tn unnsiial Cdtdt. 
By T. M. Gbeenhow, Surgeon. 

TpLi/EN Jordan, set. 31, was delivered April I4th, o^ her se^ 
-*-^ venth child. On the 24th I was requested to visit heri 
when I found her complaining of severe colicky pain with sick^ 
ness, aiid slight soreness of the abdomen; which symptoms 
were entirely remoVfed by active purgatives. Repeated d6Ses of 
medicine were afterwards required to keep up the actioti of the 
bowels, biit her recovery went on favourably in other respects. 
On the 3d of May she had a return of the colic which yielded 
to the former tfesltmient. May 10th, at 3 ^. tw., I was again re- 
quested to visit her ; shei had been rather unwell on the preced- 
ing day, but at 10 o'clock oh that morning had had a distinct 
shivering fit, with excessive pain and tenderness of the abdo- 
men, headach and unremitting vomiting. Bleeding, purgatives, 
glisters and warm baths were had recourse to in vain. The 
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vomiting continued until within a few hours of her death ; and 
no. evacuation from the bowels took place. She di6d at % p: mi 
on the 11 thy only S^S hours after the occurrence of the last 
acute train of symptoms. 

Appearances ufi dissection 18 hotirs after death. There waai 
considerable tumefaction of the abdomen, and putrefaction hod 
already commenced. The small intestines were intensely in- 
flamed, and in one part approached to a state of gangrene ; 
their convolutions adhered firmly together. The omentum waa 
much. thickened and inflamed, and adhered very firmly to thd 
fundus uterij— indeed so firmly as to be quite inseparable with- 
out the use of the knife ; it also adhered to the peritoneal cbver* 
ing of the: brim of the pelvis, and embraced the colon and ilium 
so ejosely, as ^o insulate the caecum, which was enormously dis- 
tended, and formed a large strangulated internal hernia. The 
uterus had regained its natural dimensions; about two pints of 
bloody serum were contained in the cavity of the abdomen. 

On inquiring into the history of this woman, I found that af- 
ter the birth ot each of her four last children, she had had at- 
tacks of peritoneal inflammation, as well as repeated threaten- 
ing.-, at least, of it during her last pregnancy. For some years 
i^bc had felt a painful dragging sensation in the right iliac re- 
gion, which induced her, in walking, to lean a little to that side, 
and was attended with a sensation of numbness in the right leg* 
During the same period she had occasional colics^ and her 
bowels required the frequent assistance of purgatives* These 
circumstances render it probable that the adhesions between the 
omentum and fundus uteri, which constituted so remarkable a 
feature in this case, had existed (in part at least) for a consider- 
able length of time. 

The mechanism of the hernia is not difficult to explain, al- 
though at first I felt considerably at a loss entirely to compre* 
hend it. The omentum must have formed its adhesions to the 
fundus uteri, when the womb was distended by it* contents 
during pregnancy, and its upper part wasi naturally brought 
Jnto contact with the omentum. After delivery, the uterus, in 
contracting to it$ original dimensions, had dragged the omen- 
tum with it into the cavity of the pdvis* The omentum, thus 
displaced, formed a sort of bridge over the colon and ilium, and 
separated the caecum from the rest of the intestinal canal. At 
every successive attack of inflammation its adhesions had in^ 
creased, and it had become more dense in its texture, until the 
strangulation of the caecum was completed by it. 

The immediate exciting causes of the last attack, appeareil to 
have been partly, cold and partly indigestible food. On the Sth 
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she had sat in her room while the floor remained wet after having 
been scoured, and had thrown aside a flannel bandage which had 
been constantly worn round the abdomen since her delivery ; 
and on the same day she had eaten heartily of roasted sheep'4B 
heart at dinner- It is needless to offer any comment on the 
combined influence of these circumstances. 

At each of my visits to this patient, her symptoms so nearly 
resembled those of. strangulated hernia, that I was induced to 
make particular inquiries respecting the existence of any such 
tumour. And on dissection I was prepared to meet with som^ 
decided obstruction, probably, as I suggested to my pupils, a 
stricture or intussusception. Although I could not anticipate 
so unusual a state of disease, it was still very satisfactory to me 
to have the principle on which my views of its nature were 
founded so coihpletely confirmed. 
\ Newcastle f^on T)fnej May 12, 1824, 
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PART II. 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 



I. 

Report fram itie Select Comntiitee on the State of the PenitentiarJ/ 
at Milbank, Ordered^ by the Home qf Commons^ to be Prints 
edjSth July 1823, 

^T^HE investigation which has i*eceiitly beeh instituted into th^ 
-*- condition of the prisoners confined in the General Peni* 
tentiary at Milbank^ has afforded several ctirious i)oints for th6 
consideration of the Physician fend the Student of Medical 
Police. It has demonstrated to the world the discordance of* 
medical testimony ; it has shown how opposite ai'e the dpinionii 
on the causes and best mode of combating diseases ; it has eX*^ 
hibited the glorious uncertainty of medicine \ it has reVealed the 
nature of those heterogeneous materials of which managers o^ 
such institutiotis consist; aiid it has finally proved^ most clear- 
ly, the gross credulity of those who form opinions alid adopt 
measures on the testimony of others. It is not our wish, oii 
the present occasion, either to eulogise one party at flie ex- 
pense of the other, or even to preserve an ambiguous neutrali^ 
ty, by declaring the errots of both* But we think there ist 
scarcely an institution in the kingdom which appears to have 
been so well provided with managers of the most enlightened 
minds and the most zealous benevolence, aiid yet the decent his-^ 
tory of which exhibits such deplorable proofs of its tl'ue iiitef^estsi 
being utterly misutiderstood5 as are contained in the Minutes ot 
Evideince befoi*e us. What are the c&uses of thei9e ettors, it 
may be difficult, ot even impossible, to discover \ theif exists 
ence is undeniable, and indeed is admitted in the admirabll^ 
and perspicuous Keport by which the Minutes Are preeeded* 
Without entering, however, into any speculation on this sub^ 
ject, which is doubtless in this place premature^ we shall pro^ 
ceed, without del^y, to take a view of the principal factsT which 
the inquiry, has brought to light; or which have been atherwiH 
VOL. XXII. »fo« 80# 6 
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proved, accompanied with such observations as they may na- 
turally suggest. 

For the sake of those who are unacquainted with the loca- 
lity, usest and nature of the Institution of which we. are now to 
speak, we shall merely say, that the original object of the Ge- 
neral Penitentiary was the reception of those offenders, — ^who, 
though not hardened by the habitual violation of the laws,, had 
yet committed crimes tor which transportation has been usual- 
ly inflicted, — and who, by confinement in such a place, might, 
if incapable of being reclaimed to virtue, at least not be so wholly 
corrupted and debased by vicious associates, as too often is the 
necessary result of the other mode of punishment. With this 
view, in pursuance of the recommendation of a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1811, subsequently repeated in 1812; 

Sound was selected at MQbank, in the parish of St John's, 
e Evangelist, Westminster, close on the Thames; the foun- 
dation was laid ; and in June 1816, the quadrangle, which was 
^en oGOnpIeted, was opened for the reoejptioB of female oon-k 
yjcts. In the course oSi* 1817, as other parts of the buildifig 
were ccuafipleted, 103 male convicts were admitted. In 1818 
and 1819, the admissions were less numerous ; but durifiig the 
three subsequent years of 1820, 1821, and 1822, they amounted 
U> 440 men and 254 women. When visited by Ihe Committee 
of Inquiry in May 1823, it contained 566 male, and 303 fe- 
aaale coavicts ; or, in all, 869 of both sexes. Its interaal ar- 
' wngemeat was conducted upon the most approved plaas. The 
part of the Institution assi^ed to the coavicts eonsists of six 
pentagoaal buildings, four of which contain male eonvicts, and 
two female. £)ach of the four male pentagons, Nos. I, 2» 5, 6, 
has a tadk-master and an asssistant, a^d is divided iato fivte 
sraidfi, with a turnkey and maohiae-keeper w miller to each. 
The two female pentagons, Nos. 3 a|)d 4, have a <task-mistress 
aBd an assistant, and are divided into six wards, one <rf which 
|9 a laundry for cleansing the clothes of all the prisoner*, both 
saale and fomale. In the centre of these six pentagonal build- 
M^g8» a hexagon eototains the apartments allotted to the gover- 
»Qr, tofiJcHmasters, and other officers of the Instituticau The 
^slafartKm contains also three kitchens and three infirmari^ 
friLtLlr «* J?toched to the mate, and one to ihe fc 
5k^,S^^^V * *'?^ arranged, the Institution appeaz^, c« 
«™r^^ ^^. ^"^ "^^y healthy. Durii^ the tbrea 

S^^aJ^^n^J^^ women, ^In 1820, when the Penil 

2S^ 1^1 ^^ V^^^ five deaths occurred among 
*fee wen,, md seven among the woiwen- In 1881, «ev«ate3 
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persons died out of « popul&ti<»i of 636; and in 19S2, otdy 
twenty- two deaths took place amotig 745 persons, which is 
only about one in thirty-four ; so that the prison may be re->- 
garded as tolerably healthy. 

In the minutes of evidence before us, ea<^ witness is exa^ 
mined successively <« all the points relating to the health of 
the prisoners, internal economy oi the Penitentiary, causes of 
disease in general, and treatment, and, in i^iort, on most of 
-d^ose subjects iJrhich are connected either directly or collaterally 
with the management of bodies of men, especially when in a 
«tate of confinement. We shall make no apology for depart* 
ing at once from the arrangement suggested by this mode of 
examination, and select those points ¥rfaich we conceive most 
deserving of attention, in the order most suitable to brevity 
end perspicuity. With this view, idmost every thing which it 
-is proper to know of the present investigaticm, may be referred 
to one or other of the following general heads ; — 1^/, the na* 
ture, causes and treatment of the disease or diseases which ap- 
peared among the penitents during the winter of 1822-1823; 
hd^ the nature and justice of the charges exhibited against Dr 
Hutchison, the medicarsuperintendent of the In3titution ; and 
3rf, the conduct of the managing committee in general, and par- 
ticularly their treatment of Dr Hutchison. Though the evi- 
dence embraces several other subjects beside, we presume 
these to be the principal which can- properly claim our atten- 
tion on the present occasion ; and we shall, in our account of 
the testimonies of the various witnesses, endeavour to restrict 
our observations as closely as possible to their consideration. 

I. In the investigation of the first part of our subject, — the na- 
ture of the prevainng disease, — ^we are prepared to expect som^ 
astonislnneot at the expression of our doubts, that the disease 
was imiformly the same throughout the prison, and that genuine 
sea-scurvy affected its inmates to the frightful extent to which 
it was represented to prevail. It may be r^arded as the very 
affisctation of scepticism, when so many p6ysicia«s and sur- 
geops f£ the navy have prosnounced on tne ^sease, to r«- 

auest the evidence on which their opinion is founded ; and we 
oubt not diat we shall incur the charge of arbitrary and wan- 
ton infidelity in hesitating, for a single moment, to adtnit die 
assertions ©f the medical witnesses in their fullest extent. Not 
llius, however, are we wont to form our opinions, nor thus 
slightly can we admit an inference which involves considera- 
tions of much importance. It may not perhaps be entirely su- 
perfluous to bestow some attention on the grounds on whieh 
the disease in the Penitentiary has been declared to be sea- 

G2 
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scurvy'; — ^nor quite idle to inquire into the nature of that ma- 
lady, which has been said to arise in a situation where it was 
certainly not expected, and to be cured by a remedy which all 
former experience had found to be not only useless, but inju- 
rious. If such inquiry shall prove the disease of the Peniten- 
tiary to be what it is alleged, our subsequent inferences will 
be formed with greater security, and we shall both more will- 
ingly and more rationally assent to those modifications of our 
medical tenets which these inferences inculcate ; — ^if, on the o- 
ther hand, it appear to be something different from what it has 
been stated and believed to be, not only will our inquiry not 
be unprofitable, but we shall undoubtedly be enabled to ex- 
plain several circumstances which it is difiicult to comprehend 
upon any other principle. 

The first witnesses examined are Drs Peter Mark Roget 
and Peter Mere Latham, who had been requested, in conse- 
quence of the sickliness of the penitents, to visit the Peniten- 
tiary on the 1st of March, and report on the condition of the 
patients. The following extract from their Report of the 5th 
April will put our readers in possession of the state of health 
or sickness throughout the prison at the time to which we al- 
lude. 

" Between the Hth of February and the Ist of March, no less 
than forty-eight prisoners came into the infirmaries, affected chiefiy 
with diarrhoea and dysentery. The diarrhoea and dysentery were of 
' a peculiar kind, and were suspected to have a connexion with the 
scorbutic disease. At this time, also, all these various affections 
were found spreading extensively, but in different degrees of seve- 
rity, throughout the prison. 

^' On the 28th of February our assistance was called for ; and 
having learned the facts already detailed, we began our examination 
of the prison and the infirmaries on the 1st of March. We found 
the prevailing disease to be the same with that which is known by 
the name of sea scurvy^ and which is characterized by livid spots, or 
blotches of the skin, especially on the lower extremities. Conjoin- 
ed with the scurvy, in almost every case, there was diarrhoea or 
dysentery. There were, indeed, a few instances of scurvy without 
disorder of the bowels ; and moreover, numerous instances occurred 
of diarrhoea and dysentery, where no rnark^ of scurvy had appeared. 
But still, whether the scurvy subsisted alone, or the diarrhoea or 
dysentery subsisted alone, or whether they were conjoined in the 
same individuals, there was found in all those who suffered from 
either, or from both, the same constitutional derangement, denoted 
by a sallow countenance, an impaired digestion, diminished muscular 
strength, a feeble circulation, various degrees of nervous affection, 
as tremors, crampS; or spasms, and various degrees of mental de- 
spondency. 
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** These facts seem to lead directly to the belief, that the diarrhcea 
and dysentery and scurvy had their origin in the same morbid state 
of the constitution. In this belief we were more and more confirm- 
ed by further observation ; and we soon had the means of deter- 
mining with certainty, that they, in reality, constituted one and the 
same disease. We examined, by dissection, the bodies of two 
prisoners who died dysenteric, and found, in various parts of the in- 
testines, the morbid appearances called, in medical language, ecchi/" 
moses ; that is, spots of the same kind as those which on the skin con- 
stitute scurvy. We found, in fact, an absolute scurvy of the bowels^ 
of which the diarrhcea or dysentery was only a symptom and consci- 
quence. " p. 3S8. 

With this statement the examination of the witnesses in ge- 
neral accords. Dr Roget states that he was called to the Pe- 
nitentiary on the 1st March, by a request from the committee; 
that on the same day, Dr Latham and he visited the infirma- 
ries, and found a large proportion of patients — 4«4 males and 
66 females — affected with diarrhoeas and dysenteries, and also 
with scurvy. On the 3d March, they proceeded to examine 
the prison generally, found it to contain between 850 and 860 
persons, about one-third of whom had marks of scurvy on their 
legs, which, from the statements of the patients themselves, had 
been there since November 1822; and they learned from the ma- 
tron, from Mr Pratt the surgeon, and from other oflScers of the 
Institution, that the health of the prisoners, especially the fe* 
males, was broken so early as autumn 1822 ; but that it wa$ 
the end of February 1823 before the patients began to crowd 
into the hospital numerously. At present (the day before exa- 
mination, May 15), there are 94 men and 131 women labouring 
under symptoms of diarrhoea, of whom 48 men an4 87 women 
are improving, while 69 of both sexes, who lyere ill, are now 
restored, but are retained in hospital for fear of relapse. Dr 
Roget, further examined, states, that scurvy makes its appear- 
ance on the legs ; and he sees no reason to alter the opinion for- 
merly given ot the nature of the disease, unless that it was 
more severe than they had at first thought it ; that it is now 
milder, and is chiefly in the form of diarrhoea. 

Dr Peter Mere Latham states, in explanation, that thenuj^r 
ber 448 reported in the Appendix, refers to the disease undey 
all its symptoms, or includes both cases of scurvy ^nd of dir 
arrhcea ; but that 225 is the whole number of thpse now affect- 
ed with diarrhcpa;— which is, at this time, (May 16th, 1823),- 
the only disease in the Penitentiary, scurvy having disap- 
peared. In the extract given above, the appearances dis- 
closed by the dissection of the two dysenteric patients are men- 
tioQed as ecchymoses or scorbutic spots in the intestii^es, 
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When Dr Rog^ is interrt^ted whether the medical si4)erin- 
tendeiit communicated such faets as went to establisb the same 
coticlusion,-^he answers, that he did not^be^^ause there had been 
no dissections previotis to the attendance of Drs Larth^»n «nd 
Roget; and that they ascertained by these dissections faets 
ii^hich had been only presumed as fo the connexion of the cu- 
tarreons spots and the condition of the intestines. When Dr 
Latham is afterwards examined on the probability of the dis- 
ease breaking down, or disappearing, he states, that the re- 
lapsed cases are less severe than formerly, — that they were not 
the subject of apprehension, — and that, at the end of last week, 
when he went round the infirmaries for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the number of new cases, found that they amounted to 
no more than eight ; has seen single and occasional cases only 
of scurvy as they occur in the London hospitals ; believes ther^ 
is no dictinction between sea and land-scurvy, and regards the 
former as an amphibious disease. On a subsequent examina^ 
tion at the. Penitentiary on the 2d June, the same witnesses 
state, that the appearances of scurvy have very generally sub* 
sided ; that the cases of diarrhoea, though more numerous, are 
milder in their character ; and that the severity of the sickness 
is considerably diminished. On the I2th of the same month,, 
their returns show that 232 persons of both sexes were still la- 
bouring under diarrhoea, 124 of whom were improving, and 
that 52 persons were affected with other diseases not mention- 
ed, while 170 are stated to be well, but retained under medi- 
cal treatment to prevent recurrence of the symptoms. 

Sir Gilbert Blane was four years physician to the fleet in 
the West Indies, from 1779 to 1783, when from tliirty to forty 
sail of the line were under his medical superintendanee ;— states^ 
in the most decided terms, that what is called land-scurvy has 
not the least rememblance to sea-survy ; — ^what is called scurxy 
in common language is a cutaneous disease, and derives its name 
from scurf;; — s^a-scurvy, {s€orduius\ on the contrary, is named 
from a SaJvon word, {&ckarboecIc\ meaning a sore mouth. Land- 
scurvy does not affect the intestines, and admits, that if the 
disease in question betrays this tendency, it is to be regarded 
as a proof that it partakes of the nature of sea-scurvy. Knows 
the disease of the Penitentiary by hearsay only, but from the 
description doubts not that it is sea-scurvy ; admits, that,, in per- 
sons in the last stage of sea-scurvy, pressure on the lower limbs 
leaves a complete wound of the part, as if 1% had been putty i 
never heard that this was the case in the Penitentiary; but ijf 
ithe disease were sea-scurvy, it sho\vs itself first by a sore mo^th, 
and then by spots in the legs. 
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' At a subsfequent examination on the dTtb M^y^ ftRer>iiatit^ 
the P^aitentiarvy Sir G. Blane states, that he found the sea*, 
scurvy hi a slight foFm, bat well marked and without ambiguityy 
prevailing to a great extent or among a great proportion of per- 
sons. Is uncertain whether he visited all the pentagons, but in- 
spected about thirty male and female prisoners in the general 
cells of the bouse, and wlio were ranked among the healthy class^. 
-*--at least, is not aware that any of tbem were under medical treat- 
ment. Their general ' healtn was good ; their only complaint 
was a distant characteristic of sea- scurvy, consisting in a pecu- 
liarly rough appearance of the skin with small brown spots like 
flea-bites, and some degree of swelling and hardness of the 
muscles, hardness and inflamnkation of the ankles, and about^ 
one-half of tbem had sore gums. We shall afterwards find, 
tbat this last symptom is ascribed by t)r Latham to the use of, 
laercuryt^aud is not part of the disease, (p. lOS*) These syrap- 
t4>msy Sir G. conlumes to state^ are not acconapanied with suf** 
feriag deserving tbe name of pain^ but with much lAsaitude^ 
f^reat a&gwish and uneasiiDesft from depression of spirits^ and 
sometimess shortness of breath. Has seen scurvy of exactly 
liie same nature ashore, in the garrison at Gibraltar daring a 
long protracted siege, in 1 780; during forty years prACiic^ii^ 
London never saw mord than six cases of sea* scurvy, one of 
#hrch was from bad food at sea, the other five from predispo- 
sition of the individual constitutions. Regards the disease of 
the Penitentiary as on the decline ; derives these conclusions 
from examination of thirty persons who were specified as those 
longest id confinement and most affected, and found about two- 
thirds of ihem in the state described ; knows that these persons 
were not under medical treatment; that they had been at the 
worst six weeks before, and were now convalescent. 

At a farther examination on the It^th June, Sir G. stated 
that he bad visited the Penitentiarv on the 17th, when he 
loufid a considerable dimiiHiktioB of the scorbutie symptoms, and 
presented the following statement of persons still affected with 
disease, or under treatments 
*< Nttmbev of Persons not andet Medical Treatment, examined by 

Sir Gilbert Blane, at the National Penitentiary, the 17th of Jofic 

1823. 

Men - . 91 . 
Women - 58 

Total - li9 
Of these, three were affected with sjmptoms of scurvy, namely, dis« 
coloration and roughness of the skin of the legs; induration of 
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tMr fleshy ptrttf ; gams red, swolleny or ulcerated; itll apparently 
eoDvalescenty but some of them complaining stiU pf pains in their 
ejctreqiities ; preternatural languor and debility-^ 

Men • . 19 

Wpmen • 10 

Total - 29 nearly one^-fifth of the whole, 
Exclusive of these, there were some who had their gums ^ect^d 
without their legs being affected, as follows : 

Men - - 11 

Women «• 13 

Toul ^ U 
Of these, some were ascertained to have undergone a mercurial 
treatment, in a recent trowel complaint ; in others it was a symptoni 
of scurvy. 

" As I have found that some of my former evidence had beea 
misunderstood, I have also put in writing what remarks occur to 
me, which I will read. I was informed that there were 460 persons 
in the infirmaries, or under medical treatment, of whom 400 were 
affected with bowel complaints* 

** I have no doubt of this bowel complaint being one of the forms 
of scurvy ; for, U/, It obviously owed its existence to the same 
pauses as the others, the chief of which was scanty diet ; ^dly^ It 
has been in many cases attended with discharges of blood, to which 
scorbutic affections are extremely prone, from the great tenderness 
Jipd weakness of the extreme vessels ; Sdlyy The state of the intes- 
tines, on examination by dissection, are found in a state analogous 
to the external parts affected by the same disease, namely, the effu- 
|)on of blood under the surface, and a great propensity to bleeding. 

*^ it must be acknowledged, that this early iappearance of diarrhoea^ 
dysentery, and inward hemorrhage in this disease, is much more 
(requent m that wliich appears at land than that which occurs at 
sea.' That which is met with at sea seldom appears till the last 
stage of it. Those authors who describe the former, make much 
more mention of flux and hemorrhage from the bowels, also of 
bleedings from the nose, than those who treat of it as it appears at 
sea ; it is natural enough to suppose that there should be some dif? 
fiifeiiGe' in those cases which arise from scanty J^esA diet, from those 
which arise from scanty sfdt: diet. -' pp. 193, 194. 

The witness, whose evidence our arrangement requires us 
next to noticei is Alexander Copland Hutchison, M. D., 
principal medipal superintendent to the Penitentiary for sevea 
years» J)r I|. states that he first became acquainted with the 
presence of scurvy among the peiritents about the 11th, 1,2th, 
or 13th January 18^23, and does nojt remember that any com- 
plaint was ma^e in November 18?2. The symptoms first shpyfr 
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ed themselves in the person of David Jones, who, according 
to the notes of Dr H., taken in January and February, was 
admitted into the infirmary on the tid of January with a pain 
of the side, for which he was ordered the bine pilL Some days 
after he complained of pain or stiffness of the left leg, which 
Mr Pratt the surgeon said was nothing* At the next visit, 
when he still complained, Dr H. examined the leg, recognised 
t1;ie disease to be scurvy, and ordered the man to have perma* 
nent full diet and the medicine to be continued. About this 
time, which was now the end of January, Dr Hutchison was 
requested to see an ecchyniosed blotch on the thigh of Mary 
Ann Davison, a girl of 18, who had for months been la- 
bouring under symptoms of consumption ; and for whom nutri- 
tious diet, with lemonade and oranges, was now ordered. After 
this, followed other three cases in the persons of William Payne, 
Charles Evans, and Elizabeth Malony ; and these were all the 
€;ases of distinct scurvy, which, to the knowledge of Dr 
Hutchison, existed in the Penitentiary up to the 8th of March, 
when he addressed his first letter on the subject of scurvy a-, 
mong the penitents to the committee. * All of these five cases 
necovered except the girl, Mary Ann Davison, who could not 
be expected to live, and who died on the 1 7th February. 

** When I officially announced the existence of scurvy," says Dr 
l^utchison, '^ I was unwilling to name the disease to the surgeon, 
fearing that the alarm would be soon spread over the prison, and 
perhaps the neighbourhood. It must be evident that my reserve 
arose from respect to the committee, as I was not responsible for 
the diet ; and had I made it public then, I might perhaps have saved 
myself from the imputation of inattention, now attempted to be cast 
upon me, from my not having regularly announced the disease. Oa 
the 2d February, I ordered lemon juice for those cases, in addition to 
the improved diet on which I placed them ; but it was not until the 
4th of that month that it could be procured from Apothecaries HalU 
J then ordered fresh lemons ; and on Mr Pratt asking me if he should 
sjend for a dossen, my reply was, ^' send for a couple of baskets^ " 
This disease is well known to such as have experience in it, to ap- 
pear among a ship*$ company, for instance, affecting only one, two, 
or half a dozen . cases, while the others will remain perfectly free 
from attack ; and hence, I had hoped such might have been the case 
in the Penitentiary, as it was an entirely new disease in that institu- 
tion ; and I deny that the disease could be traced farther back in any 

• This letter does not appear in the evidence i but in a note or a letter of Fe^, 
bruary 1 4th, where it is referred to, it is stated that perhaps the letter of the 14th \% 
Bdeant, as no letter of the 8th could be found. It is afterwards stated in another 
HOte, tfiat this letter was found by the committee; ^nd the ^ss^pn i* therefprf ^/Sft' 
Jf9^ 
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one individual, than the period I June fixed ; iitoas immedkUdif aftar 
the severe cold noeather it began to show itself. Id Coid Bath Fields 
prison, and in Norwich Cattle, only five cases occurred in each. " 
Minutes of Evidence ^ p* 36. 

Dr Hutchison further states that^ for the reason now as- 
signed of the manner in which the disease appears^ and pro- 
ceeds among a body of men, he did not examine the legs of the 
other prisoners in the Penitentiary, — does not suppose that Mr 
Pratt the surgeon is well acquainted with cases of scurvy, and 
did not state to him that scurvy was in the establishment till 
afier he had written his letter of the 8th to the committee, nor 
dkl he mention it to Mr Anthony White, the consulting sur^ 
geon, till he saw it personally, because he was not in the habit 
of visiting regularly the prison or infirmaries. In letters of the 
14th and 24th February, Dr Hutchison informed the Com- 
niittee of Management, that ^^ slight cases of scurvy were among 
the prisoners," and that ^^ one well marked case, and two others 
of less distinct character, had appeared within the last four days;'^ 
and in a letter of the 2Sth, he had said that <^ he had visited the 
Penitentiary daily, and found four more cases of scurvy, two of 
which were attended by flux." When interrogated whether on 
the 28th February, he had examined the legs and the persons of 
the prisoners in the Penitentiary, he states that he had not, — 
but that it was his intention, according to his habit of monfh*- 
ly inspection, to have done so the following day, when he found 
by resolution of the 28th^ that Drs Roget and Latham were 
called in to have the whole charge of the sick. Admits that ia 
the examination on the dd March, they found nearly one-half 
ai&cted ; that these persons were in the prison, not in the in^ 
firmary, and consequently not under his immediate care; staCei' 
tbot those in the prison are under the immediate care of th« 
surgeon (Mr Pratt) between the monthly inspections of the 
medical superintendent ; but that he (the medical superintend 
dent) was always at his duty, and ready to visit any part of the 
prison to which the committee might call his attention. At a 
further examination on the 27th May, Dr Hutchison posi- 
tively states that the dysenteric affection mentioned by Dr 
Roget in his evidence, as a symptom of scurvy, actually appear- 
ed among the convicts after he had announced the disease to the 
committee in his letter of the 8th February ; presumes that the 
number of 448 cases, stated by one of the physicians in their 
Report, referred to every individual who showed the smallest 
spot upon the leg ; for these persons were not in the infirmary; or 
under medical treatment, but in the prison; believes that the 
inftrmary did not eostain ftt this time even more than 110 or 
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120 cases <^ any species ef dUease under treatnfent^ and the 
other S2S were in the general prison. Has seen a good deal of 
acisuryy in North and S)uth America, in Newfoundland, in the 
Baltic, in the West Indies, and on the coasts of England and 
Ireland; haa not seen it ait land unless in the Penitentiary and in 
Naval Hospitals, where it appeared in persons confined to bed^ 
withoBt appelite, and Very nomch' emaciated* Dr H. farther 
states, that he con<$ealed the existence of disease in the prison 
firoiD the neigfabocirhood, because he knew it was not the wish 
el? the conftmittee that any nbise sboald be made concerning the 
sitftatton of the convicts at any time, as the people of Lower 
Westminster were ever ready to find fault with the Institution, 
and had he 'made it known at once to the surgeon, it would 
have been speedily spread roimd the neighbourhood. He has 
no reason to believe that the marks appeared on the legs of the 
prisoners till about the period when he noticed the first case; 
thinks that a prisoner would have instantly mentioned it either 
to Mr Pratt or the superintendent himself^ if he had noticed 
any such spots on his legs^ and although the appearance of these 
spots might not have led a person unacquainted With the disease 
to suspect its existence, yet they might have reported them, not 
kiiowing what they were ; lastly, that Drs Roget and Latham 
saw the disease a full month after he had announced its exist* 
ence, and wbeK it had been during that time gaining gromid 
IBDOBg^ the prisoners. 

At a subsequent exanrination on the 12th June, Dr H. was 
interrelated on the number of deaths, the appearances disclosed 
by dissection and some similar subjects. After the appointment 
of Drs Roget and Latham to the management of the patienti 
in the Penitentiary, i| appears that many circumstances ren- 
dered Dr H.'s duties at the Institution unpleasant, in conse- 
quence of which he addressed a letter to the committee, which 
led to proceedings terminating in his dismissal, — and he accord- 
ingly ceased to viat the Penitentiary about the 19th April. 
He acknowledges that he cannot recollect the deaths between 
January 1st and April 19th, when his attendance expired, but 
states that there were two only in January ; — which appear to 
have been the eases of John Watson on the 7th, and Robert 
Oviemble on the 24rth^ the first with symptoms of infiamHiatioa 
of the kidneys, the second with those of pulmonary consump* 
|tPon«^ He thinks that not more than 3 or 4p bodies were exA** 
ttiined, which was done by himself in the dead* room, with the 
assistance of Mr White and Mr Pratt, and in the prcseaice of 
J)rs Roget ^nd Latham. Of these MansfieFd was one and 
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Church another, • 4ind there were other two in whom ecchy- 
motic blotches were found in the intestinal mucous membrane. 
The subsequent part of the examination is so curious, and 
gives a view so strange of the manner in which the medical bu* 
siness of some institutions is conducted, that we cannot refrain 
from giving it at large. 

** Was there any statement drawn up of the cases of those persona 
who were opened, or any minute made in a book ?— There was not. 

** Did you yourself make any note ? — I made no note ; the trans- 
action is so recent, and so many of us being present, there can be 
no doubt about obtaining correct information even now, upon that 
subject ; and if it is wished, I shall be happy to join the other gen- 
tlemen in drawing up a report. 

" Is it not usual on the opening of bodies on occasions so import- 
ant as that which appears to have occurred at the Penitentiary, for 
medical gentlemen to make a note ?— >When surgeons are called 
upon by the friends of any person to examine a body after death, 
for the satisfaction of the friends who employ them, we make a 
statement and give to those friends, but I am not aware of that 
being done under any other circumstances. 

'* Not in public institutions ? — No ; unless the medical gentlemen 
are making notes for publication. 

*^ Were those bodies opened previous or subsequently to the in- 
quests ? — Always subsequently to the inquest. 

** The verdict of the jury had been returned ? — Yes. 

*^ You opened the bodies of course with a medical view ? — Just 
ao, and with the sanction of the committee for so doing. 

^* Did you make any report to the committee of the symptoms ? 
-—The circumstance of thpse blotches being found in the alimentary 
canal of two individuals, is mentioned in the Report of the two phy- 
sicians to the Committee of the Penitentiary, and subsequently laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons. 

<* Were the appearances such as justified your previous notion of 
the nature of the disease, or not ? — I mentioned, (and I hope what' 
I am about to say will not be considered as detracting in the small- 
est degree from the merits of the gentlemen that were called in) ; I . 
mentioned, I say, to Dr Roget, previous to the examination of 
either of those two bodies, that I was quite sure, when they came to 
be examined, the same appearances would be exhibited on the vil- 
lous coat of the intestine, as existed on the lower extremities of the 
convicts labouring under scurvy; and afler the examination had 
taken place, I asked Dr Roget, when those appearances were ex- 
posed by dissection, whether he recollected what I stated to him the 
previous day ; he said, perfectly ; and I noticed it, because it was a 
thing I bad seen occur in seamen who had died of that disease. 

'»■■ ' '' " ' ■ ■ ■ ' I .. ' . ' » i ' -^ ■ -^ 

« 3ee Table of Peatbsr 
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" Of what disease ? — Scorbutic dysentery. 

^* Brought on by what ? — By the causes to which we have al- 
ready ascnbed the disease. " p. 131. 

We shall probably have occasion to call the attention of our 
readers to the system of medical economy herein unfolded ; but 
all that we at present shall remark is, that the statement con- 
cerning the pathological results which dissection would disclose, 
is completely at variance with what Dr Roget says in his evi- 
dence of May 16th. 

<< Q. You mean to say that Dr Hutchison did not tell^you what 
the appearances would be after death, which, upon your dissection, 
you found had taken place in the morbid body of the party ?*— A. 
I do not recollect his stating it. " p. 25. 

P. 66. — Mr Anthony White, surgeon in Westminster, has 
been consulting surgeon to the Penitentiary since the commence- 
ment of the Institution. His attention was first drawn to the 
disease of the Penitentiary in March last; no notification ot 
the state of health having, been sent during the whole of Feb- 
ruary. The disease was then reported to him by the physicians 
who had been summoned, to be scurvy ; after this time visited 
in common with them the pentagons and infirmaries, and agrees 
with them in regarding it decidedly as sea-scurvy. Mr W. 
has seen instances of this disease more frequently he believes 
than most civil practitioners, from his habit of visiting patients 
in the lower parts of Westminster. In the winter of 1813-149 
he attended occasionally the United Workhouse of St Margaret 
and St John, where there occurred upwards of 20 well-mark- 
ed cases of scurvy^ much worse than any yet seen in the Peni- 
tentiary. This disease, it was remarked, disappeared sponta- 
neously in the spring, when the weather became warm. Mr 
White ascribed the disease in this instance to the cold damp 
weather, with occasional frost, which distinguished the winter 
of 1813- 14-, and the general deficiency of vegetable diet; does 
not regard the late winter (1822-23), as likely to produce scor- 
butic attacks to the same extent as that of 1813-14, but met 
occasionally with solitary cases of the disease in Westminster, as 
happens every winter. He ascribes the disease of the Peniten- 
tiary to the long continuance of the winter, and the insuffi- 
ciency of vegetable matter for food ; regards the dietary as it 
now stands, consisting of animal and vegetable matter, ampTe 
in quantity and good in quality, but injurious or insufficient for 
maintaining health, inconsequence of its uniformity; has been dis- 
posed lately to consider the Milbank disease as infectious, thoiigh 
the diarrhoea presents nothing which could require its being 
classed with dysentery ; and thinks the disease is on the decline, 
and the patients look better since the warm weather has codo- 
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mencedy and the diet is more plentiful. Lastly, Mr White 
has seen no proof of damp or bad air in the Penitentiary, and 
after attentive examination this morning, does not think taking* 
down the walls a measure at all necessary, p. 69. 

P. 80. — Sir James Macgrigor, Director- General of the Army 
Medical Department, &c. visited the Penitentiary in conse-' 
quence of a letter from Mr Bathurst on the 22d March 1822, 
found the patients in a very high state of health, but plethoric, 
especially the females ; ascribed this to their diet, considering, 
at the sanie time, their confinement and inactivity; made no 
change in the plan of dietary, but in a letter addressed to the 
committee on the 27th April 1 822, . recommended a reduction 
of 8 ounces of bread from the male and 2 from the female daily 
allowance; — and as danger was apprehended from the use of 
knives and forks, suggested that the animal food should be com* 
minuted and given in the form of soup. Visited the Penitenti- 
ary again about the 14?th February 1823 ; found the prisoners^ 
especially the females, of less size than before, but not in bad 
health ; was again at the Institution about the end of March, 
when scurvy was said to prevail among the prisoners, but saw 
little severe disease ; — and though he has no wish to controvert 
the statement of the gentlemen in attendance, did not see cases 
which he could correctly characterize as scurvy. 

P. 171. — James Johnson, M. D., is a physician ; was in the 
navy about seventeen years, during which he served in the 
East arid West Indies, the Mediterranean, and the North Sea ; 
had occasion to observe many cases of scurvy, and is practi- 
cally acquainted both with the nature of the disease and the 
treatment by which it is attacked; visited the Penitentiary 
yesterday (June 16th) and to-day; saw at least two-thirds of 
all the sick there ; did not direct his attention to any but those 
who had bowel complaints and scurvy ; and reports the scor- 
butic cases few, mere relics of the disease ; but- the bowel com- 
plaints very numerous* Dr Johnson thinks it difficult to say^ 
whether these bowel complaints are connected with the origi- 
nal disease alleged to be scurvy, because he has seen dysentery 
or flux, which is a degree of dysentery, with scurvy and with- 
out scurvy ; he has seen scurvy with and without dysentery, 
and he has witnessed many more cases of dysentery and scurvy 
micombined than combined; at the same time believes that 
scurvy, in many instances, predisposes to the bowel complaint. 
He cannot exactly answer, whether the disease is on the de- 
cline ; was told by the medical men, that the new patients are 
now less numerous than formerly; and can say, that all are at 
present saending. Dr Johnson further states, that the hospi- 
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tals of the Penitentiary contain no case in which fhe scorbutic 
diathesis is at all prominent ; there were cmly some spots onf 
the skin, and some, but few, sick of the icxnner affection ; sup- 
poses nine-tenths of those with sore mouths are under the in- 
fluence of mercury ; could ascertain the immediate causes of 
death only, such as ulcerations of the bowels, by dissection ; 
but regards these as the effects, and not the causes, of the dis- 
ease ; IS to see to-night the body of a patient who died yester- 
day, and of whom there was a dissection this morning, before 
he got to the Penitentiary ; has opened the bodies of many 
who have died of this complaint {dysentery) ; a great majority 
have ulcerations of the bowels, which he considers the effects^ 
of disease. 

P. 191. — William Burnet, M.D., has served in his Majesty's 
navy about twenty-sfeven or twenty-eight years, in most parts 
«f the world, except the East Indies, and has seen many cases 
of scurvy in different climates. Visited the Penitentiary to- 
day, and found a considerable number labouring under a com- 
plaint in the bowels, but none dangerous; earniot positively 
45ay that there are at present many cases of scurvy, though, 
from the remains of such appearances, he has no reason to . 
^ubt the fact. The appearance of the patients in the Peni- 
tentiary does not bear any striking resemblance to the pheno- 
mena of scurvy witnessed by Dr fiurnet in other ^countries, but 
does not infer from this that it is not «curvy ; examined the 
months and gums of a ^eat many, and the feet in those in- 
stances in which the patient stated that he had livid spots on 
the legs. Dr Burnet further states, that* he saw the body of 
tbe man who died yesterday; that the intestines were in a 
state of ulceration ; and thinks this ulceration and the effusion 
to have been the cause of his death. Believes that this is one 
of the characters of scorbutic dysentery, but cannot speak from 
personal knowledge, as he has not made any personal exami- 
nation of this kind after death by scurvy, p. 192. 

Mr Archibald Menzies has been a surgeon in his Majesty's 
navy since the year 1791; has been in all climates, and has 
twice performed the circumnavigation of the globe. During 
this time, has seen and treated many cases of scurvy, and is 
intimately acquainted with the nature of the disease. Yester- 
day (June 17th) visited the Penitentiary with Sir Gilbert 
Blane, examined about thirty-seven of the old standards, that 
had been four, five, or six yeai:s in the prison, and upwards of 
fifty new-comers, altogether about ninety, and found nearly 
one-fourth more <» less aifected with symptoms of real scurvy, 
9a^ny l^w^ver slightly^ and convalescent Admits that the 
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appearance bf gcurvy was the same as he had seen at sea, biit 
cannot speak of the diarrhcea, unless he had examined the mo- 
tions and general appearance of the prisoners. Though un- 
aware tliat ulceration of the bowels has been general in the 
filial cases of the Penitentiary, admits that they are very ofien 
ulcerated in cases of diarrhoea on ship-board that terminate 
&tally ; that in the cases with which he met in the Naval Hos-< 
pital under the inspection of Sir G, Blane, during the Ameri- 
can war, they found tlie intestines ulcerated towards the ree«* 
tum ; that those consequent to scurvy generally have much the 
same appearance, — redness and suffusion of blood under the 
surface, — which he believes is a distinctive mark of scurvy ; \s 
not sure that ulceration exists in common diarrhoeas, but has 
found it so in dysenteries, which terminated fatally. Mr Men* 
zies, when further interrogated, states positively tiiat land<^ 
scurvy is a kind of hepatic affection of the skin, quite different^ 
from sea- scurvy, and that he never knew a fatal instance of it y 
that the spongy appearanceofthegums is characteristic of scurvy^ 
that the gums are often affected in scurvy where there is little 
soreness ; saw two or three cases where they complained much 
of soreness of the gums, — ^proceeding in his opinion from scurvy ; 
but believes that in general, and particularly among those in 
hospital, the soreness of the mouth, which is so much complain* 
ed of among the convicts, arises, from the mercury* The last 
question is very remarkable. 

*^ Q. Is it not a peculiarity of the scurvy appearing in the PeuK 
tentiary, that there should be so much diarrhoea, and so little appear' 
ance of scurvy in the gums, and so little appearance of spots on the 
skin ? A. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the diarfhcea oi 
the Penitentiary, to give an opinion upon that question ; — one disease 
may be owing to that ; perhaps that disease may produce the other ;— ^ 
it may arise from spare diet, or various causes. Q. Can you form 
any idea from what this complaint has arisen ? A. No, I cannot. ** 

Nodes Dickenson, M. D., has served as a surgeon in the 
army since 1795, in Europe, but chiefly in the West Indies^ 
has seen cases of scurvy, but has not had occasion to observe or 
treat many ; has seen and treated cases of diarrhoea in great 
number and variety. Visited the Penitentiary yesterday, and 
found the cases to consist chiefly of diarrhdea and simple dy-» 
sentery, or dysentery without fever ; observed no case of scur- 
vy, and only very few, where there were very slight marks of 
scurvy, mere discoloration, — on the skin. Distinguishes dy* 
sentery from diarrhcea in the following manner. 

*^ In dysentery there are discharges of mucus secreted from the 
surface of the intestines, frequently accompanied with discharges of 
bbod, with great pain, a peculiar symptom, denomiaated by «» 
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teniisfnus; that^ however^ occurd in diarfhcea^ with liquid evaciia- 
tions, but frequently and most commonly it has those evacuations 
simply ; the evacuations are generally nothing but blood, without any 
purulent matter, or any of the watery character of diarrhoea* Upon 
examining the cases yesterday, though they seemed at first to appear 
more like simple diarrhoea than dysentery, yet upon more accurate 
examination, the majority of the patients stated they had tenesmus^ 
which would authorise me to call it dysentery. *' p. 199. Did not 
see the body of the man who died yesterday, but forms his opi- 
nion from personal examination of the cases* 

Andrew Baird, M. D., served in the navy tbirtjr*eight yearS) 
was for sixteen years inspector of naval hospitals and hospital 
ships, prison ships, marine infirmaries, and his majesty^s ships 
in commission. Knows no scurvy but sea- scurvy; has heard 
of a scorbutic disease on shore, but it bears no resemblance to 
sea-scurvy, is confined to the cuticle, and does not impair thd 
constitution ; he should look at the putrid state of the gums as 
the second stage of the disease, and is quite unaware of the dis« 
colouring of the legs extending to any length in scurvy, without 
soreness of the gums. 

Dr Baird was prevented from visiting the Penitentiary oit 
the i7th June, as the committee had expected, in consequence 
pf learning from Mr Capper, at the Secretary of State's office^ 
that an. order was issued against the visits of strangers. On the 
following day, however, by virtue of an order from the commits 
tee, he was admitted, and found the following state of the pa* 
tients. He could not trace any remains of scurvy, or any thing 
that had any affinity to that disease, unless in one or two cases^ 
in which the shade of disease was so slight, that he should not 
have rect^nised it, had he not learnt that the disease had prevaiU 
ed in the Institution. The disease most prevalent was diarrhoed 
and dysentery, many cases of which were either very slight 6t 
convalescent; many however were under the influence of 
mercury, and in a state of salivation/ 

** I was a good deal astonished to see some of them, who iverd 
stated to me to have been under the influence of mercury for seveii 
or eight weeks, exhibiting lio appearance of thefir mouths being af' 
fected, although taking k to a very considerable degree ; Mi only 
taking it, as stated, every hour intertially, but rubbing it in at night i 
still there was no appearance of the mouth being afiected ; and some 
of those, not a few, exhibiting very much the appearance of healthy 
no wasting of their muscles, and their general health appearing to 
be good. I could not well reconcile to myself, that patients labour^ 
ing under such a disease, so as to make their evacuations amount 
frequently to the number of eight or ten motions in the course of 
twenty-four hours, that this disease should have gone on for fite of 
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six ^R^ks, atid the people exhibiting no appearance of impaired 
health ; from which I was induced to infer, that many of those cases 
had (bund their way to the infirmary, without having any serious 
disease upon them. I was led to suspect this, knowing that they 
irould have better quarters there, better food, and not have any 
labour to perform. On making this observation, however, to an 
honourable member of the committee, he assured me that the pri- 
soners had not any predilection for the infirmary ; he had not any 
reason to suppose that their cases were feigned. I inquired what 
evidence there was of this frequency of motions, whether they were 
examined each time or not ; conceiving that some of their evacua- 
tions might, have been preserved in the infirmary, I desired to see 
jBome of them. I found the practice was for them to go to the com- 
mon necessary ; therefore^ there was none reserved for my inspec- 
tion. The surgeon informed me, that he had inspected their eva- 
cuations, and was satisfied in most cases they had the disease. I, 
of course, am bound to beh'eve that statement ; but I can scarcely 
know how a man could attend to so many patients, and examine 
their evacuations. Had their evacuations been made in the common 
way of hospitals, having a bed* stool in the room, the thing could 
have been ascertained in a very tangible shape, and the nurses would 
be able to speak to it ; but not having any such evidence, I still re- 
main in doubt as to the generality of the cases being real, inasmuch 
as the general health not being, as you would naturally expect it to 
be, impaired, after such a confinement, and labouring under such a 
disease. I must still have my doubts of the reality of many of the 
cases ; and I should suppose, that not only does it become necessary 
to ascertain that the disease does exist by such inquiry, but also, in 
a medical point of view, it becomes necessary for a medical man, for 
his own satisfaction, to enable him to prescribe for the patient, i^t 
order to see what change is produced by the course he is pur- 
suing. " « pp. 237, 238. 

Notwithstanding these doubts of Dr Baird, the disease was 
not fictitious or simulated. Dr Augustus Granville visited the 
Penitentiary on the 19th June in company with Dr Baird, and 
after exramining many of the patients with great attention, gives 
the following account of their condition. 

<< With some few exceptions, all the prisoners I saw or examined 
have been labouring under various modifications of a bowel com* 
plaint, for two, and, in some few cases, three months, with more or 
less intensity in the attack, so that in some it appeared as common 
diarrhtea attended with pain in the belly, &c<, and in others, as dy- 
sentery with fever, and in some few cases, with the appearance of 
blood in the evacuation. Some were convalescent from the first and 
only attack they had experienced ; some were recovering from a 
first and a second relapse they had bad after recovery ; others were 
ill in bed with fever and some symptoms of active disease then go- 
ing on; some who were jll and complaining. had had only on^ or 
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two evajcaatiahs a day, while others had had eighty nine, ten, eleven^ 
and even twelve. 

" What was the number of the prisoners you found under medical 
treaftnent on the day you vii^ted it ? — Up to yesterdays I UQ4«r* ' 
stood, from inquiry, that there were 450, or thereabouts, on the sick 
last, in the total population of a little more than 850 prisoners ; so 
that nearly one half might be said to.be under medical attendance ; 
but it is possible that number may have even increased to-day ^ for 
I found, upon inquiry of Mr Pratt, out of the number of admissions 
t^ken at random for any fifteen days, that the average number ad* 
mitted daily was about twelve. I do not mean to say it is so now. " 
p. 242. 

With this strong evidence of the existence of an intestinal 
disease, we regret we cannot contrast the evidence of the non- 
existence of the scorbutic malady. Dr Granville, believing the 
existence of scurvy to be generally admitted, did not inquire 
into the proofs of its presence. 

^' The previous existence of scurvy among the prisoners in the 
Penitentiary, together with the presence of both spongy gums and 
spots on the legs in some of them, having been admitted, as I 
thought, on all hands, both in evidence and documents before the 
Committee, corroborated by the testimony of a person whom I can- 
not but consider as the best witness examined here (I mean Sir Gil- 
bert Blane), I thought it was scarcely necessary for me to direct my 
attention to that point, so much as to the disease now prevailing, and 
the treatment of it. '* pp. 242, -243. 

With this extract we close our evidence on the nature of 
the disease: and we believe our readers will admit that it is 
sufficiently contradictory, and contains statements from whicb^ 
considering the character of the witnesses, it is very diffi^^ 
cult to form a decided opinion. The questions are often 
improperly or incorrectly proposed, and the answers deficient, in 
some instances, in precision; and the. result of the whole 
is, that little or no accurate information on the phenome- 
na of the disease, and on the exact degree of these phenomena 
is communicated. We have, however, bestowed considerable 
care in selecting those points only and principally, the know- 
ledge of which would elucidate the question of the nature of 
the disease or diseases in the Penitentiary ; and, as we deem it 
of the utmost consequence to form our conclusions from matters 
of fact as positive as the case admits, we have, in the preceding 
abstract, been more solicitous of scrupulous fidelity in reporting 
and abridging, than of elegance in communication. We fear, 
indeed, that the Committee of Inquiry have gone too much on 
the principle of the disease being positively and uniformly 
scurvy, and have presumed that to be demonstrated as matter 
of fact, which still required investigation and scrutiny, 

H2 
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The first point whicb appears to us to be doubtful, is» 
whether the disease was actually scurvy, and if it was, to what 
extent it prevailed among the penitents. The second point 
which requires to be examined is, whether th^e were *not 
other diseases, as diarrhoea or dysentery, whatever denomination 
they receive, and whether these were necessarily connected, as 
alleged by Drs Roget and Latham, with the scorbutic symp- 
toms. 

It will be found, in glancing at the evidence which we have 
now submitted to our readers, that it is by lio means a unani- 
mous opinion among the medical witnesses, that the disease of 
the penitents was scurvy ; and that several, if they did not ac- 
tually deny its existence, declined saying positively that it was. 
Thus, while Drs Roget and Latham and Dr Hutchison assert 
the disease to be scurvy, and Sir Gilbert Blane admits that it is 
distinct scurvy, but in a mild form, Sir James Macgrigor will 
not say that he saw cases to which he would give this appellation. 
Dr Johnson finds almoist no cases with the scorbutic diathesis* 
Dr Burnet positively states that the cases of the Penitentiary 
bear no resemblance to the cases of scurvy witnessed by him in 
other countries. Dr Dickenson either observed no case of 
ijcurvy, or found marks so slight that they scarcely deserved the 
name. Dr Baird could trace no evidence of the disease on the 
i9th June, and admits its existence on the testimony of Dr 
Hutchison only ; and Dr Granville, at the same time, though he 
found many patients labouring under diarrhoeal or dysenteric 
complaints, saw no cases of scurvy or scorbutic symptoms. This 
iimbiguity and contradiction reduces the question to a very 
embarrassing alternative. It is admitted by all the witnesses 
that Dr Hutchison is intimately acquainted with the phe- 
nomena of scurvy, and he is the first to announce its exis- 
tence^ It is impossible to doubt that Sir Gilbert Blane is fami- 
liar with its appearances; yet, as we shall immediately see, 
inrhen the evidence on which his opinion is founded is examined, it 
possesses much less force than is requisite to produce conviction. 
It is a remarkable circumstance in the present inquiry, that 
there is no proof that, in any of the alleged cases of scurvy, the 
mouth was ever affected. The first and almost the only symp- 
toms throughout were ecchymotic spots or blotches of various 
size ; appearances, it may be remarked, which may be referred 
to one or other of the forms oi purpura or land-scurvy. Not- 
only is the sponginess of the gums, so uniformly mentioned by 
aJl practical observers, never noticed in the evidence either of 
^^ *?"f f^*^ or of Drs Roget and Latham, but we have positive 
proof tmi It did not exist. We find, for example, in the os- 
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tentatious reports of Mr Pratt, of 27th February, the follow- 
ing positive remark. 

*^ There has been a great number of slight attacks of diarrhoea 
in the pentagons^ but which are doing well ; this has been both in the 
^ales and females ; and there is, I apprehend, the scurvy among 
them, which has made its appearance on their legs, having discover- 
ed spots, although the grand mark distinguishing that disease, the 
wasting and spongy appearance of the gums, had not taken place. " 

Another very extraordinary fact to the same purpose, and e^ 
stablishing in our minds the same conclusion, is brought out in 
evidence in the following manner. 

Our readers cannot yet have forgotten the evidence of Mr 
M enzies and of Dr Baird, with regard to the slate of the gums, 
proceeding respectively from scurvy or from the administration 
of mercury. Sir Gilbert Blane, when examined on the 27th 
May regarding the proportion of persons whom he found labour- 
ing under scurvy at his visit on Saturday the 24'th, states, that 
he found sea-scurvy in a slight form, but without ambiguity, 
and perfectly marked, affecting a large proportion of the peni- 
tents — a good third ; — and when further examined on the state 
of their health, we find the following remarkable answer. 

*^ Their general health was good ; their only complaint was a dis- 
tant characteristic of sea-scurvy, namely a peculiarly rough appear- 
ance of the skin, with small brown spots like flea-bites, and some 
degree of swelling and hardness of the muscles ; a hard feeling and 
fiome degree of inflammation about the ankles ; and about ope-half 
of them had sore gums. " (Minutes^ p. 60.) 

And this statement is substantially confirmed in general terms 
the following day, (28th May), when he adpiits thijit the 80 per- 
sons from whose appearance he formed bis opinion, were un- 
der no medical treatment, {QS.) Yet a few days after, \\z. 2d 
June, we find Dr Latham come forward and ma^e the foU 
lowing statement to the Committee^ 

<< The other day it was stated by Sir Gilbert Blane, that two- thirds 
of the prisoners laboured under a considerable degree of scurvy ; he 
took his test from the state of the men's gumd> without looking at 
their legs ; and it is quite clear, that in some of those in whom he 
considered scurvy to exist, by that test, their gums were affected by 
mercury. Qr He was not aware of the treatment they were un- 
der ? A. 1 believe be overlooked it ; we suggested it in a case or 
two." (p- 103.) 

Now, if we give this statement the weight, which its author 
undoubtedly claims, and which we cannot in common justice 
withhold, what is the result? In the first place, that tne per- 
sons of the inmates of the Penitentiary exhibit not a single phe* 
jiomeQon tQ whiph the character of a pathi^nomonic symptom 
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pan be applied. ** Their general health was good ; and the 
only distant characteristic of sea-scurvy which they presented, 
was a rough appearance of the skin, with small brown spots 
like flea-bites, and some degree of swelling and hardness about the 
ankles/' The second result of the admission made by Dr Lathr 
am, is, that we are compelled to ask what were the circumstance 
or circumstances on which Sir G. Blane could found his opinion 
of the presence of scurvy among the penitents ? Not certainly 
on the brown spots alone, or on the swelling and hardness of the 
ankles ; much less could it be said that scurvy was present where 
the *^ general health was good ; " for this in truth is a contrar 
diction in terms. Where, it may be asked, is the doughy or 
pasty state of the soft parts, which distinguishes all cases of 
scurvy from the earliest periods of the disease ; where are the 
hemorrhages either from the skin or the mucous surfaces, with- 
out which the malady can scarcely be said to exist; and how 
does it happen that neither the gums nor teeth were afiected 
from the earliest notice in Mr I'ratt's Journal, down to the 
latest reports bv Sir Gilbert Blane, Dr Burnet, Mr Menzies, 
and Dr Baird r There was assuredly, under such circumstan-o 
ces, a strong reason for the question of the Committee to Mr 
Menzies; " If it was not a peculiarity of the scurvy in the Pe- 
nitentiary, that there should be so much diarrhcxja, and so littlp 
appearance of scurvy in the gums, or spots on the skin'' (p. 
198.) ; and an eaually strong reason for the ambiguous and eva- 
sive answer of Mr Menzies. So great a peculiarity, we should 
say, that it ought to have made all concerned pause, and exi- 
amine the cases both in extent and degree with much greater 
attention, ere they declared that scurvy was the malady. 

Is it therefore to be inferred, it will be asked, that scurvy did 

not appear among the convicts of the Penitentiary during the 

early months of 1823? Is it possible that medical witnesses of 

acknowledged experience were deceived as to the nature of the 

complaints with which the penitents were aflJicted ? Were the 

first cases of illness which Dr Hutchison named scurvy any 

thing else, and is it to be supposed that a physician of his prac- 

tical knowledge could be mistaken? We will not attempt to 

disguise the extreme difficulty to which these questions give rise, 

nor pretend to deny, that these cases are liable to the ^ame obr 

sections which we have shown apply with such force to the ge. 

T^'f^irfr^^u^ ^^^ disorder throughout the Institution 

^ Jii^fhtT- *^^ ^*^^ ^^ be genuine scurvy, and in this 

"^^/n, follow'^^^ Dr*^ Baird has done, it by n<, 



TABLE of the p^ Westminster, from January 1st, 1823, to June 19th 



td Disease and Cause of 
Penitent's Name. Death, 



Renuurki. 



~"7 ^tion of kidneys and heart. 

1. John Watson ^tion and suppuration of 

2. Robert Ovendale ^ Consumption. 



3. Peter Prest 



ption. 



4. Mary Ann Daviac 

^ ^, „ fl abscess of chest. 

5. Mary £sp 

6. WUliam Cobdwe*. 155, 

7. Humphrey Adawf * 

8. Margaret PattersO 

9. Henry Jew ^ effusion of blood in head 



tiest. 

li effusion of water in the 

I See verdict, p, 155. 



iation of lungs. 

id to be jaundice. See ver- 



la Robert Dyer 

11. Thomas Bead 

12. James Jones 

13. Ann Collins' 

14. Ann James >. 

15. Thos. Peter Mans/^' 

id effusion of blood in the 

16. Harriet Church pr heart. ♦ 

]y. Supposed rbpture of 

17. John Guest i- vessels of lungs. See verdict. 

18. Frances Aloock * * 

19. Wilson Bragg r* 

20. Louisa Comforth 

«•-«... «> ■ disease of lungs. 

21. Catherine Moone; ^ 



i of stomach and bowelfc 
. disease of lungs, 
.'las terminating in mortifi- 



1. 



22. Ann Martin 



24. TlioiiMs Brown 

25. Ann Adams 

26. Saray Farie j 

27. Ann Williams 

28. MaryVenables 
S9. Elisabeth 

»X WUliam Dongwo 



>ms as enumerated. 



ed inflammation about the 



iLowtoi"P' 



xy from supposed effusion of 
~ in the brain. 



ption. 



{Inflammation of raucous membrane 
of intestines. 

Catarrhal consumption. 
Unknown. 



{Inflammation of mucous membrane 
of intestines. 
Idem, 

Idem. 

Unknown. 



{Inflammation of mucous membrane 
of intestines. 



Fever, or liver disease f 



No exftmiqation. 



t Inflammation of intestinal mucous 
membrane. 



(Diseased spine, and its consequen- 
ces. 

{Inflammation of lungs terminating 
in consumption. 

Disease of brain. No dissection. 



No dissection. 

No dissection. 

No dissection. 
No dissection. « 



( Inflai: 
1 ofi 



Inflammation of mucous membrane 
'intestines. 



[1^ To face page 119.] 



ESENT DIETAR Y .—Since July 1822, 

:ira - Three quarters of sr pound of bread and one 
pint of gruel, for the males ; and nine ounces 
of bread and three quarters of a pint of gruel, 
for the females. 

- - Three quarters of a pound of Bread and one 
pint of Soup, for the Males ; and nine ounces 
of Bread and three quarters of a pint of Soup, 
for the Females. 

'O - One pint of Soup for the Males, and three quar- 
ters of a pint for the Females. * 

> be made with Ox heads, in lieu of other meat, in the 
3ne Ox head for about 100 Male Prisoners, and the 
120 Female Prisoners ; and to be thickened with Ve- 
eas, or Barley, alternately, either weekly or daily, as 
(nost convenient. 

ittee to substitute, at their discretion. Potatoes for 
ate of 1 lib. of Potatoes for } lib. of Bread, 
quor allowed to Prisoners in health (except Broth or 
t water. 

nfined to Bread and Water Diet for punishment, shall 
h quantity of Bread as the Surgeon may think neces- 

iployed in Works of extraordinary Labour, or under 
which may render it necessary, may be allowed an 
quantity of their Provisions, by the direction of the 

and those employed in the Kitchen and Bakehouse, 
d \ lib. of Bread extra, daily. 

>ners employed in the Laundry shall be allowed 1^ lib. 
', with a double allowance of Soup at Dinner and Sup- 
's in which they are employed in Washing ; viz. Mon- 
\ and Wednesdays. 

n, and those employed in the Kitchen, shall be allowed 
d, daily. 



has been substituted for Soup of an Eyening for the Females. 
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butic symptoms^took place, appear to have been not only very 
mild, but limited to a very small number ; and we cannot by 
any sophistry persuade our minds to agree with Drs Latham 
and Rog^t in regarding cases of slight spots, which are exceed- 
ingly common among the lower orders, as instances of that dis- 
ea§e, which has desolated ships crews, and paralysed the exer- 
tions of our navy. 

The evidence of the prevalence of scurvy in the Penitentiary 
has not, so far as we hitherto have gone, been either clear or 
convincing. If we penetrate a little farther, and divest the in- 
quiry at the same time of all the circumstances which tend to 
perplex it, we find that the little evidence which it hitherto pos- 
sessed, is not only weakened, but i& first neutralised, and then con- 
verted, in a gi^eat measure, into a positive contradiction. It might 
be presumed, that whatever was the nature of the disease which 
gave rise to so much alarm, it should show its proper character in 
the proportion of deaths which took place in the Institution, 
during the period that it was stated to have exercised its rava- 
ges. It was farther to be presum^, that, if, during the period 
to which we allude, it could be shown that the cases of severe 
and fatal disease which were most prevalent in th^ Institution 
were referable, not to scurvy but to other maladies; the asser- 
tion that the disorder of the Penitentiary was scorbutic, would 
lose all its force, and it would follow, that the disease and mor- 
tality proceecjed from other causes. Impressed with these prin- 
ciples, the justice of which we conceive to be undeniable, we 
examined with the utmost care the reports of the deaths which 
had taken place in the Penitentiary between the 1st January 
and the 16th June, 1823, the period at which the investigation 
was going on ; and we h^ve,, for various reasons, digested them 
in. a tabular form, from which the principal results will be easily 
understood. The first or general table consists of eight columns 
in which the following elements are respectively arranged. 1st, 
The penitent's name; 2A^ Age at admission if it c^n be ascer- 
tained ; 3d, Pate of admission to the Penitentiary ; 4th, Date 
of commencement of complaints and admission to tne infirmary ; 
5th, Date of death ; 6lh, Age at time of death if it can be as- 
certained ; 7th, Prominent symptoms as stated in the report of 
the surgeon ; 8th, Alleged disease as stated in the report of the 
surgeon or of the coroner ; and we udd, in a 9th, such hints 
on the nature of the disease as we think requisite or borne 
out by the evidence. The second table is compiled from this 
one, and contains the numbers of deaths, according to the dis- 
eases of which they died ; showing th^ at a single glance, the 
relative prevalence and mortality of dmerent diseases in the Pe- 
nitentiary. 
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From this table, therefore, we learn with considerable accu- 
racy the nature of the diseases which proved most fatal ; and 
we are, at the same time, enabled to judge of the evidence for 
believing in the prevalence of scurvy or scorbutic dysentery. 
Of the thirty persons who died at the Penitentiary between the 
1st January and the 16th June, we find that the diseases were 
not at all the same, nor even was the proportion of intestinal 
or dysenteric disease very preponderating. There are four 
deaths of persons who laboured under complaints indicating 
disease of the head, and in whom not a single symptom capable 
of being mistaken for scurvy appears to have occurred. Not 
fewer than six, at the lowest calculation, died with sytnptoms 
indicating disease of the heart or lungs or some form of con- 
sumption, and in whom, if the bowels were disordered, they 
were so in a secondary manner only ; and if we add to these the 
cases reported by the surgeon as affections of the heart, they 
will amount altogether to nine, the greater number of the 
thirty. Five died with symptoms of alleged cramp or spasm 
or other disorder of the stomach. One died with symp* 
toms of dropsy, and was supposed to have dropsical effu- 
sion of the pleura ; three had scrofulous sores externally, and 
as it is conjectured, internal disease of the same kind ; and 
Ann Adams, who is reported to have died of debility from 
repeated attacks of rheumatism, vdth disorder of stomach 
and bov^rels, appears to have had no symptom which could 
possibly be ascribed to scurvy. Lastly, the case of Ann Mar- 
tin, about which so much nonsense is uttered by the surgeon, 
by the coroner, by her relations, and by all concerned, was 
doubtless disease of the spine, or one or more of the vertebrae, 
thus causing injury to the vertebral chord, palsy of the lower 
extremities and the sphincters, and finafly, bed-ridden excoria- 
tion, a species of erythema, and not erysipelas inflammation, as 
Mr Pratt has learnedly termed it. That the death of this un- 
fortunate girl was accelerated, or perhaps was directly caused 
by the final erythematous and gangrenous inflammation, is 
very possible ; but that she became unwell and disordered in 
her body, by the short allowance and the quality of the provisions 
given her, as is gravely stated in the verdict, is the most ridi- 
culous and absurd assertion that ever issued from a jury. 

Among these thirty deaths, however, there are eight cases 
in which the intestinal canal was decidedly and eminently the 
seat of morbid action ; but if these cases be attentively examin-r 
ed, so far at least as this is practicable, in the absence of th^ 
evidence of dissection, which appears to have been attemped in 
tvo only, it will become somewnat doubtful, whether they ar^ 
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to be r^arded as genuine examples of scurvy, or are not to 
be referred to a very diflFerent head. 

We have, in tlie ^rst place, to remark, that in general 
their duration is ereatly too short to allow them to be re- 
ferred to this heaa; fmr, in two cases only,^ — Patterson and 
Dongworth,-— did the morbid action last so long as it gene* 
rally does in scurvy or scorbutic dysentery. Patterson's dis* 
ease appears to have lasted from the 1 2th January to the 
28th February, forty-seven days, and that of Dongworth 
lasted from 17th February to 9th June, a period of 118 
days, or nearly four months. Of the other six cases, one last-? 
ed 25 days, two 20, one 19, one 12, and one only 3, — ^all 
of them periods too short to admit of their being regarded 
as examples of scurvy. The accounts of these cases, as given 
in the reports of Mr Pratt, are exceedingly meagre, vague, 
desultory and unsatisfactory ; and none of them, two excepted, 
bear proof of having been ascertained by dissection, ^o that it 
is a matter of considerable difficulty to speak of them with 
precision. But, taking into consideration at once the collate- 
ral circumstances, and the direct fact of their being in general 
cases in which from 10 to 16 fluid stools were voided daily, 
while, in the few fatal cases which were examined, ulceration 
was found to have taken place in the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, (Evidence of Dr Baird, Dr Johnson^ and Mr Mens^es^ 
last Report ofDrs Roget and Latham J , it is difficult to regard 
them as any thing else than examples of inflammation or the 
mucous membrane of the intestines, whatever be the exciting 
or material cause of that inflammation. 

In the second place, the . Report of Drs Latham and Roget 
presents a view of the connection of scurvy and diarrhoea or 
dysentery, which has the air of being employed to prove that 
they are the same disease, or vicarious morbid affections, — ap» 
pearing, that is to say, alternately for each other. Two cases, 
It has been said, were dissected, and in these the intestines 
presented ecchymotic spots or blotches, — a scorbutic state of 
the intestinal membrane. We are unwilling to say, that these 
eminent and learned persons have carried their general con- 
clusions farther in this instance than the mere facts which their 
two dissections disclosed, should have warranted them to do ; 
but suppose it were proved, that in every one of the eight 
cases the mucous membrane of the intestinal tube was studded 
with patches of efiused blood and ecchymotic spots, it would 
by no means follow that the malady thus formed was scurvy. 
These phenomena take place, it is well known, not only in 
dysentery, but in many cases of diarrhcea, so called, or rather 
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wbat ought to be termed, in strict language, enteria,* inflamma- 
tion of me mucous coat o( the intestinal canal, and of which 
the fluid stools and tenesmus or dysentery are mere symptoms^ 
We have seen the same morbid changes take place in the intesr 
tinal canal at the close of continued fever, and give rise to the 
same frequency of liquid stools; but we acknowledge, with 
shame for our want of sagacity, never thought that cases of 
this kind were to be regarded as genuine scurvy. 

In the third place, we do not go so far as Dr Balrd seems 
disposed to do, in doubting the existence of the dysenteric af- 
fection (p. 1 13, 114.) We can easily conceive it to have been th« 
principal, and almost the only disease among the pemtents; 
and though there was ample room for simulation, and every 
species of collusion, even with this disease, we believe from the 
general testimony, that it may have been at one time, and es- 
pecially during the cold weather, rather extensive and difiused. 
At the same time, we cannot comprehend why so little pains 
vrere taken to render this quite certain ; — ^why the evacuations 
were not examined by the medical attendants ; — ^and why there 
appears in general such a lack of observation, as the ground 
of medical opinion on the disease. The whole inquiry indeed 
shows, that little pains have been bestowed in general on the 
medical management of the convicts ; and that uie complaints 
with which they were afflicted were presumed, upon very slight 
grounds, and very superficial examination, to be what they are 
alleged. Of many cases of death, in which the symptoms were 
very complicated and obscure, and in which there is reason to 
believe they were caused by organic changes in one or more 
of 4he internal organs, no dissection appears to have been per- 
formed ; and the origin and nature of the symptoms appear to 
have been left in their original ambiguity; In others, again^ 
in which the death was sudden or unexpected^ arid in which 
every circumstance concurred to waken the curiosity of the 
medical observer, instead of any effort being made by dissec- 
tion to dispel the uncertainty, we find a* bold and off-hand 
assertion, of eflusion of blood in the brain or in the chest, or 
internal hemorrhage, somewhere or other; or even a fit is 
sometimes had recourse to, as the channel by which the soul is 
supposed to escape from the body. This method of observing 
disease, and explaining the event of death, if not novel or un<? 
common, is at least recommended by its singular facility, and 
by the small degree in which it requires the medical attendant 
to exercise either his powers of observation, or his talent of 
drawing inferences. 

* We use this term to denote inflammation of the mucous surface of the intestineS| 
p mfftmce to entsri^U efythemaiieai 
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11. It was natural to suppose that the committee would be 
more anxious to ascertain the probable causes oF the diseases of 
the Penitentiary, than their mere nature; and it is easy to dis- 
cover that this has been one of their leading objects in the exa- 
mination of the medical witnesses. We find, for example, 
that the greater part of the questions put to most of these wit- 
nesses, relate to the influence of food, the nature and effects of 
different modes of life, the probable effects of the dietary, which 
was introduced in July 1822 ; the influence of cold, of confine- 
ment, of inaction, of mental despondency, and other moral 
causes ; in short, of every agent or agents to which the forma- 
tion of disease has ever been ascribed. It does not appear, 
however, that much light has been thrown on the subject, and 
it is quite evident that no positive or unequivocal results have 
been obtained. 

• The opinions of Doctors Roget and Latham may be easily 
gathered from the Report of the 5 th April, — ^which is on the 
whole substantially confirmed by the answers given in their 
subsequent appearance before the committee. It is their opi- 
non that the principal cause has been the deficient quantity of 
nutriment in the diet ordered in July, and its too liquid form ; 
and that the cold weather had exerted an accessory influence ; 
though they admit that it is impossible to say whether a milder 
winter would have prevented the appearance of the disease. 
They further add, that greater gaiety, or more cheerfiil habits 
than are compatible with long confinement, might have had 
considerable effect in preventing the appearance of the com- 
plaint. In the evidence of Dr Hutehison on the causes and 
formation of the disease, there is a good deal of tedious and 
not very interesting inquiry on the dietary of the Penitentiary at 
different periods, and its influence on the health of the pri- 
soners. It is perhaps as well therefore to lav before our read- 
ers the principal facts relative to the diet of the Penitentiary, 
before we take much notice of this investigation, and more e- 
specially as frequent allusion is made to the insufficiency of the 
prisoners' food during the progress of the inquiry. 

We learn from the Report of the Select Committee, that 
previous to July 1822, the dietary of the Penitentiary had pro- 
vided for the convicts more plentiful meals than appears to 
have been consistent either with the system of penal confine- 
ment and prison discipline, or was necessary or conducive to 
health. A glance at tlus diet-table, which, with the subsequent 
one we give above at page 119, will at onqe satisfy the reader that 
the penitents were abundantly well fed, considering their rank 
in life, their kind of labour, and the object with which they 
were committed to the Institution^ But it may be rem^k^» 
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that nothing but actual experience could show whether food of 
the quality and quantity prescribed, was to be sufficient of in* 
jurious to the individuals thus sustained. It appears, accord'^ 
ingly, that in the spring of 1822, the health of the penitents 
presented changes which both the Managing Committee and the 
medical superintendent, Dr Hutchison, ascribed to the ple- 
thoric effects of too liberal diet. In Dorchester gaol, the same 
effects, it is said, had proceeded from the same cause, and 
disappeared on diminishing the allowance of food to the pri- 
soners. This success encouraged the committee to try the 
same plan ; and by the advice of Mr Morton Pitt, a member of 
the committee, the scale of diet-allowance was reduced, and 
isubmitted, with the previous or old diet-table, to the inspec- 
tion of Sir James M'Grigor, whose opinion that the old die- 
tary was too abundant, and that the one now proposed was 
sufficiently nutritious, decided the committee. The new or re- 
duced dietary was therefore adopted in the month of July 
1822. This innovation, our readers must understand, is re- 
garded as the source of all the evil. It is to this inauspicious 
change that the whole subsequent train of calamities, with 
which the Penitentiary has been visited, is ascribed. For though 
the witnesses in general admit, that this cause did not operate 
alone, and could not alone generate the diseases which prevail- 
ed, they however regard its individual influence as much aug- 
mented, in a situation where inaction and the depressing pas- 
sions were predominant, and at a season distinguished above 
many that preceded it for its inclemency and long continued 
cold weather. 

As the two first cases of scorbutic spots appeared in the in- 
firmary, and as it is not unusual for scurvy to attack persons 
confined to bed, while, others who are going about resist it> Dr 
Hutchison admits that he did not so seriously inquire about its 
origin as he might have done ; but began to suspect the dietary 
about the J 8th or 25th of February, yet thought want of exer- 
cise might be as much concerned in its production as ajiy other 
agent. Dr Hutchison afterwards ascribes scurvy on board ship 
to deficient nutriment as a leading cause, and to mental dejec- 
tion, and want of active bodily exertion, as accessories, because 
it less frequently attacks the thorough- bred seaman than lands- 
men, and wasters who have undergone a sudden change of cir- 
cumstances and of diet; and is of opinion, that in the Peniten- 
tiary, the moral causes which have always existed, operated 
more powerfully in consequence of reduction of the dietary. 
Admits, that damp air from wet apartments, or damp beds, i» 
one cause of scurvy ; but states^ that the scorbutic convicts in 
the Penitentiary cannot be said to have been exposed to it* 
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Sir Gilbert Blane has no hesitation in saying, that the dis- 
ease arose from deficient nourishment as a primary cause, aided 
by the secondary influence of want of air and exercise, and 
mental depression from long captivity; states, that he was not 
qualified to form this opinion, unless from inspecting the diet 
table ; and had he been consulted, he should have loudly con- 
demned it. Admits, that the length of time during which the 
penitents are kept on the diet, is a material point in thie in- 
quiry; that it would not have been injurious in the space of 
three months only ; but in an average constitution, from one to 
two years might elapse before its effects were discovered. 
Thinks that, considering the previous habits of the patients, 
and connecting these with the length of confinement, — the 
space that elapsed between the introduction of the new dietary 
in July 1822, and the appearance of the disease in January 
182S, was sufficient for its production ; the diet was too low; 
has been conversant for forty years with prisoners of war and 
others, as convicts for Botany Bay, and is acquainted with their 
diet, but has seen none so low as that of the Penitentiary ; 
thinks the medical superintendent was quite wrong in saying it 
was excessive in March 1822; and that the health of a prison- 
er, who was confined on it for a number of years, would infal- 
libly be injured. Ascribes sea- scurvy to deficiency of food, or 
bad subsistence. 

Mr John Godwin Johnson has been lately officiating in Nor- 
wich gaol, as assistant to Mr Scott, who is surgeon to that esta- 
blishment. States, that about the end of January, or begin- 
ning of February, a few cases of scurvy began to appear among 
the prisoners, in the form of petechial spots; visited the Peni-- 
tentiary on Saturday 24th May, and saw similar cases, but 
with ecchymosed blotches ; cannot say to what causes the dis- 
ease of Norwich gaol should be ascribed; the prisoners are al- 
lowed to purchase food ; and one of the men, in whom the dis- 
ease appeared, was well known to be abundantly supplied ; nor 
could the influence of th6 cold weather be said, with greater jus- 
tice, to affect him. 

Sir James Macgrigor cannot ascribe the illness which has pre- 
vailed since his visit in March and April to change of diet, but to 
some general cause affecting the population of the metropolis, as 
be conceives is shown in the state of health in the House of Cor- 
rection in Cold Bath Fields, and among the poor in the Poor- 
house, and in the parish of Kensington. In the former, the aver- 
age mortality and sickness for the three seasons of 1820, 1821, 
and 1 822, is about nine, whereas during the three months of 1 S2S, 
it has amounted to. this number ; and the same proportion 
nearly has been observed in Kensington. Regards the immu- 
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nity of those persons who were in the kitchen as a sort of ne- 

Sative fact, since not the quantity of food alone is to be consi- 
ered as a protecting cause, but their unrestrained and more 
cheerful mode of living. Cannot recollect whether the legs of 
the prisoners, at the visit in February, showed evident marks 
of scurvy ; but has heard that marks of this kind were found, 
at the examination in March, in between 300 and 400 ; is not 
aware that the same disease has prevailed in the out-door po- 

Eulatioh ; but observed that bowel affections were very preva- 
5nt in the Cold Bath Fields Institution ; for instead of the or- 
dinary number of 200 annually, they amounted, in the three 
months of January, February and March, to 60, — ^which he 
regards as an unusually great number. Thinks it is a well-es- 
tablished fact that variation of diet, from soup to vegetables or 
bread, operates strongly on disease ; but is not prepared to say 
whether it is more conducive to health than any fixed diet 
which could be recommended. Does not doubt that prison- 
ers, fed on diet wholly farinaceous, may enjoy as good health 
as those who live on a mixture of bread and gruel with meat ; 
and knows that in foreign prisons, and in religious houses in 
the Peninsula, the climate of which does not differ materially 
from our own, the inmates, though animal food is not permit- 
ted, continue in health. On the 14th of February, when Sir 
James Macgrigor visited the Penitentiary, and when the num- 
bers in the female infirmary were much smaller than in any 
previous or subsequent day, he observed to Mr Holford, that, 
though the females looked paler than before, he perceived no 
difference in the countenances of the men. Sir James regards 
last winter (1822-1823) as very unhealthy during the first three 
months of the year ; that is, in the increased severity and less 
manageable character of all diseases, but without any sweeping 
Or epidemic illness. Lastly, during the course of thirty years. 
Sir James has occasionally seen scurvy, but never contagious ; 
but he is by no means prepared to say that it is not so; *' for 
** when a number of men are congregated together, I am al- 
** ways inclined to the opinion that it is difficult to ascertain 
** whether a disease is contagious or not : the disorder I have 
** very frequently se^en contagious. * I believe it is consonant 
** to all observation, that, confined in a small space, the conta- 
^ gion would be very strong ; and if there were a very large 
** area or space in the open air, the disease would be compara- 
^* tively innoxious. " (p. 83.) 

Dr Andrew Baird ascribes scurvy, as it used to prevail in 
Ae navy, to deficient nutriment, whether this proceed frcMn 
the long use of salted provisions, or any similar mode of liv- 
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^ There is some xnistiike here, but we cannot correct it 
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ing; to moisture, bad air, want of cleanliness and of ventila- 
tion. It is not so prevalent in the navy now as formerly, in 
consequence of the improved state of the food, more general 
attention to better clothing, which contributes to cleanliness, 
and the prevention of moisture by rubbing the decks with sand 
and stone instead of washing. Has seen the dietary of the 
Penitentiary of July last ; but as he has not visited the 
Institutioil since that period, cannot form any opinion on 
its sufficiency of insufficiency from any alteration now visible. 
Taking the question abstractly, he might perhaps answer it 
if h^ knew the quantities allotted to each prisoner ; thinks that 
it is too small, and in its diluted state must be less nutritious.. 
Dr Baird admits, that as he has never met with a case bearing 
all the characters of sea-scurvy ashore, he cannot say what e^ 
feet such a dietary as the present might produce in persohi? 
confined for many months ; but knows, that the prisoners of 
war, of whom there were 70,000 in the country at a time, were 
maintained in good health on IJ lib. of bread and ^ lib. of 
meat daily ; is of opinion, from the health enjoyed by a nume- 
rous part of the community in the United Kingdom, and e- 
specially in Ireland, who live without animal food on milk and 
vegetables, that if a person in prison is supplied with a suffi- 
cient quantity of farinaceous and vegetable matter, animal ' 
food is unnecessary so long as the health is undisturbed ; but 
thinks that all efforts of the substitution of given quantities of 
. bread for animal food in the diet of prisoners carf be determin- 
ed by experiment only, and that in the Penitentiary animal food 
is necessary, as most persons there have been accustomed to it. 
Dr Baird further states, that he cannot conceive, from what 
he has seen of sea-scurvy in the navy, that it can exist where 
there is a sufficient portion of animal food and vegetables; has 
seen the disease produced under a diet of bread, but never in si- 
tuations where the persons had the free use of vegetables. 

Robert Westcott Bampfield, Esq. entered his Majesty's navy 
in 1799, and served under Sir John Warren and Sir James 
Hawkins Whitshed, was ten years in the Belliqueux with the 
present Admiral Viscount Torrington, and has seen scurvy 
in all its forms, and in every variety, from the slightest to the 
most violent and fatal, and in almost every part of the globe. 
As to its cause, Mr Bampfield states, that it must be preceded 
either by diet devoid of nutritious properties, or by diet of 
salted meat without a sufficient quantity of fresh vegetables. 
Has seen it prevail when in harbour, land-locked at Trincoraa- 
lee in the East Indies, and has seen three cases in the work- 
house of St Paul's, Covent Garden, London. Two of these, 
were admitted into the work-house with scurvy on them ; th^ 
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diird originated in the Institution ; admits, that thisT was the 
only case among many hundreds in which the disease could 
not be traced to defective nourishment. Admits, that among 
sailors who have once had the disease, a disposition to future 
attacks exists. Mr Bampfield has seen the scale of dietaiy a- 
dopted since July in the Penitentiary, would not have sanc- 
tioned it, and should have farther stated, that under such diet, 
scurvy must have been produced both on account of its insuf- 
ficiency and its quality. States this opinion under the impres- 
sion that the soup contains no vegetables ; and though it ap- 
pears that it contained greens, turnips and onions, adheres to the 
opinion that the animal (vegetable?) matter is insufficient to 
sustain health. 

*' It occurred to me at Trincomalee, in the situation I have al« 
luded to, that though the ship's company were allowed one pound 
of fresh beef per day, such as we have in the East Indies, with a 
small quantity of vegetables, that in one week after the men were 
placed on that diet, thirteen cases of scurvy occurred, and I was 
compelled to write a letter on service to represent that the quantity 
of vegetables must be increased, and which, on being given, put an 
effectual stop to the progress of scurvy. " p. 87. 

Mr Bampfield, after referring, at the request of the commit- 
tee, to the prescriptions of the dietary, states his opinion, that 
the soup so made would correspond precisely with that which he 
had now alluded to at Trincomalee ; recals to the recollection of 
the committee, that during the severe winter of 1794-95, the 
crews of many ships then lying at Spithead, that were well sup- 
plied with animal food, but could not on account of frost obtain 
much vegetable food, became affected with scurvy ; and finally 
states his conviction, that as much vegetable matter almost as 
could be put into broth, made in the proportion of l-J- ounce of 
meat to each individual, would not prevent the disease, and 
that with such diet scurvy would show itself in this country in 
about five months, in a tropical climate much earlier, according 
to his personal experience. In reference to the most proper 
form of administering food under such a system, Mr B. stateis 
that a dietary consisting of liquids and fluids without crude 
meat, is precisely what physicians call low diet, and is liable, if 
long continued, to induce diarrhoea. On the influence of al- 
ternating or varying the substances used, he admits that the 
use of farinaceous and vegetable matter six days, and seven or 
eight ounces of crude meat on the seventh, would hf ve been a 
better and more salubrious diet; and states the following fact* 

'* On board a ship, the seamen and midshipmen, or the i!^idship? 
men's mess, are placed precisely on the same diet;, but as the. mid- 
shipmen dine out about once a week, either with the captain or offi^ 
cera mess, and obtain one full diet of fresh animal and vegetable 
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nitteralNMlt <m^a#e«k) I have certAmly, ni aH my experience, 
never seen more than two midshipmen affected with scurvy, and that 
w«8 in a irilght degree, in a cruize in the East Indies, in which there 
were only thirty>six men left free from it, when we arrived in har- 
bour, out of a complement of 490. " p. 88. 

Mr B. thinks that the diet of a prison like the Penitentiary, 
taking into consideration the confinement of the parties, and 
the operatkm of moral causes, should contain six ounces of 
Pressed meat daily to each man, and four ounces of the same 
.to each woman, with a sufficient quantity of vegetables, and a- 
bout a pound of bread; and is of opinion that variety of food, 
or animal and vegetable matter mixed, is requisite to preserve 
health in a climate like this, as his own observations convince 
him that acarvy may be induced in all climates wherever fuJl 
diet of this kind is not used. Is further aware that the Hindoos, 
^ote mode of living has been supposed to contradict this prin*- 
vipie, do not restrict their cUet to mere rice ; for though they 
•Ao not use beef or mutton, they can at all times almost ha¥e 
miik, butter, cheese, eggs, and even fish. 

*^ And their original stamina has been derived from parents 
brought up upon that sort of food ; the nature of the climate aiso^ 
^renders animal food less necessary naturally there; during the 
greater part of the year the earth is parched up ; there is no pas- 
turage for cattle ; the cattle being extremely thin and small, nature 
would seem to ordain that the diet, in those seasons of the year, 
should consist principally of vegetable matter and the animal mat- 
ter I have spoken of, for if all ate animal food constantly for one 
year, they would almost consume all the cattle in India. " p. 88, 89^ 

With regard to the mode of living among the natives of Ire^ 
land, Mr B. gives the following statement. 

*^ I have been in Ireland ; I think I have visited some of the 
meanest huts in Ireland, and I never saw an Irishman who was fed 
80 low as on potatoes and milk ; I think I have invariably seen that 
they had hens which laid eggs, I have seen them in general ; I have 
also seen a pig in the house ; I have seen a cow generally either in 
one cabin, or amongst two or three cabins, from whence they made 
butter and cheese ; and I conceive, upon that diet in the Peniten- 
tiary, an Irishman might enjoy his health, if you gave him butter, 
cheese, milk, butter-milk, eggs, and some vegetables, and a slice of 
Ifacon now and then/' p. 90, 91. 

Augustus Granville, M. D., as a navrf surgeon has seen 
scurvy in naval hospitals — a few eases on board two blockading 
squadrons ofiP Toulon and off Lisbon ; has seen it on board cap- 
tured vessels, in the West Indies, in the French army, on board 
a large Turkish fleet, in the prisons of Paris, and a few cases 
in the London hospitals and dispensaries ; expresses his belief 
that every medical man of experience who has seen the disease, 
3vill hesitate in givbg an absolute answer to the question of tbb 
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causes whence it originates ;'— has known it arise not only fron^ 
want of proper nutrition^ but where the diet was too highly ani«» 
malized, and also where it consisted of mixed vegetable and 
animal matter to a proper amount. As an example of this 
mode of formation^ Dr Granville refers to three of the Pari^ 
«ian hospitals^ in which, during 1817, when he was in Paris» 
scorbutic diarrhoea arose, in consi,equence of feeding the inmate^ 
on gelatine obtained from bones, according to the process of 9, 
(chemist, whose name is left blank, but by which we presume is 
meant Proust ; whose experiments prompted Cadet de Vaux, 
and that active but quixotic speculator, Sir Benjamin Thom- 
son, commonly known by the name of Count Rumford, to 
make soups and broth in this economical style, Dr Granville 
informs the committee, that in one prison, the Bicetre, 
scurvy broke out in so severe a form, that the infirmary 
contained, while he was there, one-third of the population of 
the prison, which is generally 800 persons ; and it was then 
xiscribed to insufficiency of clothine, the dress of the prisoners be- 
ing a linen jacket and trowsers only, during a very severe winter. 
Dr Granville admits that the prison in which this took place 
was rather overcrowded, cold, badly ventilated, and in some 
parts dirty, — circumstances which doubtless would operate 
with considerable power as auxiliary morbific agents* These 
cases of scurvy, which', according to Dr Granvflle, occur al- 
most annually in the Parisian prisons, are sporadic, — ^affecting 
one, two, three, or half a dozen persons, and appear to subside 
i^pontaneously. No change. of diet is made in consequence, nor 
does the diet appear to be suspected as the cause. Dr Gran- 
ville has not visited the Penitentiary, nor is he prepared to say 
whether the dietary could cause scurvy, till he is informed that 
the disease of the Penitentiary is actually scurvy ; admits that 
-the diminished quantity of food would exercise a very lowering 
effect on the constitution ; but when this is connected with a 
fact already stated, of scorbutic diarrhcea occurring ^under a 
diet entirely animal, he hesitates to give a decided answer ; lastly, 
he sees nothing in the dietary that would induce him to remon- 
strate against it, or shrink from putting it to trial, p. 96. 

P. 99. — The next medical witness to whose evidence we are 
.directed, is Mr John Pratt, resident surgeon to the Peniten- 
tiary. The evidence given by this witness is very confused, 
tautological and vague, savouring strongly of a little learnings 
but showing its danger and its folly with equal strength ; and it 
may, on the whole, be adduced as a happy example of the as- 
piring style of the half learned mediciner, whosti*ives to con- 
ceal the penury of his stores by an eager display of the tawdry 
scraps of science which malicious fortune, or his more malig- 
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nant genius, has thrown across his path* Such an amiable 
and interesting d^rec of scepticism — such a studied aversion 
to all common language or eyery-day terms — such an ambi- 
tious tone of science and scientinc circumlocutton,— we have 
not often had the pleasure of being amused with ; and were we 
not satisfied that the gentleman was much too serious to indulge 
in anj thing like levity or a jtest before a grave Committee of 
the House of Commons^ we should at once rej^rd the whole as 
a good caricature of some of the medical aspirants of the day 
fer literary distinction. Mr John Pratt ^ thinks, about tlie 
month of October, he began to pay some little attention,-- r-te 
notice it in some degree, — a pallidness in their looks ; he thinks 
he did once or twice mention it to Dr Hutchison, that there 
was a pallidness about the countenances of the people; he did 
frequently in his journal mention that there was a pallidness 
and want of strength in their stomachs; and in a letter sent to 
the committee in the month of September last, it is stated^ * 
^' Although the prisoners appear to be in good health, yet t 
perceive a pallidness about them which to me appears to arise 
from the present dietary, which I am fearful we shall find 
shortly will increase, accompanied with a diminution of 
strength, " &c. and much of the same tedious and profitless 

S^sip. Mr John Pratt, however, doe& not restrict his talents to 
e composition of elegant reports* He further indulges in 
physiological speculation, and entertains the managing commit* 
tee and the questioning committee with the following choice 
morsel of gastronomic theory. *^ I think it is obvious that the 
^ diet, though sufficiently nutritious for a short time, wiU, when 
*^ continued for any considerable period, piodnce a debility ef. 
^Hhe stomach) which having no substance to act upon, must 
*< destroy its muscular action ; the food being in that prepared 
** «tate leaving very little either fior the saliva or the gastric 
*^ juices to do, and renders the constitution more liable to re- 
-** ceive disease, and particularly so when the mind is affected 
'** from the loss of liberty ; and we find the females are more 
^< susceptible and subject to more diseases than males, '' and so 
on. No^, after this sagacious and oracular piece of medical 
advice, we think it is by no means likely that a single member 
of the committee will ever again swallow one mouthful of soup, 
or any thing less solid than substantial sirloin^ 
. One extract more from the evidence of this witness will show 
at once the execrable trash, with which it is possible for Com- 
tek's of inquiry to be satisfied. 

<< Were statemeiils made to you, on the part of the matron, that, 
la Ndvember or December, some of the females could not keep 
tliQic broth upon their stomcvcbs ? — Yes, certainly, there were. 
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^* At evening or dinner time ? — 'Paiticularly in the evening. 

** Was any thing done ? — A change was made, by giving them 
irarm water. 

•• By whose advice or authority was that given ? — By the advice 
of Dr Hutchison. 

** Did you concur in it ? — Yes, I did. 

** Are you certain he was present ? — Yes. On February the 8th 
I say, *^ Permit me to state, that I found, both in the male and fe- 
male pentagons, a diminution of strength and loss of appetite, but 
more particularly among the females ; ^eir countenances are pallid, 
and they complain of weakness in the region of the stomach ; many, 
I fear, cannot take down their soup. I am fearful we shall, in a 
short period, find a very great accumulation of crease, arising from 
debility; and I certainly do not think the present diet sufficient to 

S've tnem that support which it is necessary they should have." 
n the 27th of February I have remarked, " There has been a great • 
number of slight attacks of diarrhoea in the pentagons, but which 
are doing well ; this has been both in the males and females ; and 
there is, I apprehend, the scurvy among them, which has made its 
appearance on their legs, having discovered spots, although the 
grand mark distinguishing that disease, the wasting and spongy ap- 
pearance of the gums, had not taken place. " p. 100. 

Dr Johnson thinks it is exceedingly difficult to determine all 
tfa6 causes that may have combined to produce this complaint; 
it is highly probable that if defect of nutriment did not cause 
the disease, it strongly disposed those so fed to the general 
causes of its formation ; be is not prepared to say that this is the 
sole cause, because some recent cases have taken place in which 
the men were not more than six weeks in the Penitentiary, and 
must have therefore been little if at all influenced by the re- 
duced dietary ; is hot prepared to give a decided opinion on the 
influence of local situation ; the ground on which the Peniten- 
tiary is built, appears to have been low and swampy ; but the 
nature of the houses, the pavements, and the draining since 

Eractised, would induce him to pause ere he declared the site to 
e unhealthy; attributes a good deal to the operation of mora} 
causes, and ascribes the general exemption of the officers of the 
institution as much to the condition of their minds as to their 
allowance of food. Dr J. regards neither dysentery in ger 
serai nor the disease of the Penitentiary as infectious. 

Mr John Godwin Johnson, cannot say that he has had ex- 
perience enough to justify any opinion on the infectious or un«- 
infectious nature of the disease, 

Dr Burnet thinks that in some instances the dietary appeared 
io be connected with the scuryy and bowel complaint, but in 
other instances he could not trace this connexion, and declines 
giving any opinion on the probability of its being infectious. 
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It is unnecei^sary to rfwell longer oh the evidence adducJ^d 
rfegarding the probable causes of the diseases of the Peniteh- 
tiary. These abstracts may communicate a very correct idea of 
the light which they have thrown on the subject, and of the de- 
gree of certainty with which any one or two of them may be 
charged with the evils which have taken place in the Institution. 
It will be remarked, that these evidences are in many places 
very contradictory, that they are in almost all places vague, 
and that it is quite impossible to fix on any one agent as the 
origin of the complaints. This is by no means wonderful, 
though we doubt not that it will give rise to some scandal a- 
mong those who are not prepared to appreciate the nature of 
medical evidence, and especially of that department of it in 
which the causes and formation of diseases are investigated. In 
many subjects of medical science, reseiarch has been rewarded 
with discoverv, and experience has at length been attended with 
useful and substantial information ; but in this, the physician has 
much to learn and more to observe, and etiology may be said' 
to be still in its infancy. In the instance before us, there are 
several circumstances which concur in a peculiar manner to 
render the inquiry of causing agents extremely complicated, 
somewhat obscure, and particularly liable to lead to fallacious 
conclusions. Three of these are very obvious, and may be 
briefly adverted to. I5/, We think it is clearly established that 
scurvy did not prevail very generally, that its existence was at 
best extremely doubtful, and that it had actually disappeared, 
while there were many severe cases of dysenteric or intestinal 
disease. 2rf, We conceive it to be proved that the disease which 
was most prevalent and most fatal, consisted in inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the intestines ; — we make no case ih 
this instance of nosological names. Sc?, The continuance of the 
disease after its alleged causes had ceased to operate, throws a 
peculiar and unexpected difficulty in the way of explanation. 

Suppose the disease were admitted, throughout, to be scur- 
vy, it would by no means be difficult to show, that the causes 
to which it is ascribed were not sufficientf to produce the effisct. 
The first and most obvious, and that which was believed to be 
the most general, is the diet, and the diminished allowance of 
the new aietary. Now, though several of those physicians 
and surgeons have given their opinion, in the strongest terms, 
tliat the diet was too slender in quantity, and not sufficiently 
putritioiis in quality, this inferehce has been again contradict- 
ed by others, though not in terms of equal decision, at least on 
facts equally strong. In proof of this assertion, we refer to 
the evidence of Sir J. Macgrigor, Dr Granville, Mr Bamp- 
field, and even of Dr Johnson. But the justice of this argu-» 
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ment, derived from the dietary, is prodigiously diminished by 
the history of the progress of the disease ; for it appears, from 
various parts of the evidence, that persons were attacked with 
the disease shortly after entering the house, and after the diet- 
ary had been changed ; and long after the food was more a^ 
bundant, and of better quality, cases of the disease occurred^ 
and were attended with very bad symptoms. (71.) 

The next cause believed to be concerned in the formation of 
the diseases of the Penitentiary, is cold; and unquestionably 
its influence must be admitted to be very powerful, in a place 
where confinement renders active exertion difficult, and the 
regulations prescribe the same degree, in the same manner^ 
to several hundred persons, who probably differ very widely 
from each other in their habits^of exercise, or personal labour. 
The disease also appeared soon after the commencement of a 
very severe winter, and increased as the cold continued. But 
the difficulty again here is, that it did not recede at the ap- 
proach of warm weather ; for in the second Report of Drs 
Latham and Roget, on the 4th July, it is expressly stated^ 
that ^^ many prisoners admitted since the diet, thought to be 
injurious, has been changed, and since the weather has be* 
jeome milder, have become the subjects of dysentery ; and se- 
veral of the officers of the establishment most employed about 
the sick have suffisred the same disease. " (p. 894.) This, in- 
deed, is one of the strongest arguments, not only against the 
disease being one or uniform, — against its being scorbutic 
merely, — but against the alleged influence of the prison diet 
And the cold season, or general defect of heat in the prison^ 
There is no mode of getting rid of it, unless by admitting^ 
what appears to be the fact, that whatever appearance the dis- . 
«ase assumed at its commencement,— whatever petechial spots 
or blotches appeared on the persons of the convicts, — it was 
all along, and especially about its termination, a malady of the 
intestinal canal solely. On the influence of air and the dcf- 
pressing passions, on which much stress has been laid, it is im- 
possible to say much. Their influence on human health none 
can deny ; but we know so little of their peculiar and precise 
eflects, that we think it is quite idle, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to speculate concerning their c^eration on disease^ 
We reaaily adjnit their dii»posing influence on all diseases^ 

These difficulties, with regard to causing agents, are certain- 
]y applicable chiefly, if not entirely, to the presumption of the 
disease being scurvy. But if we abandon this forced and erro- 
neous view of the subject, the difficulties, though not removedf 
are much diminished. If we lay aside mere nosological termsp 
md adopt the hypothesis^ for we re^^ret to say it can be nothing 
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more, that the disease which was most general in the Peniten- 
tiary consisted in inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
intestines, or, if the witnesses please, dysentery, for it avails 
not to dispute about a name, it appears to us that the relation 
between several of the causes and the effects is much more distinct 
Bfid conspicuous. We do not, in this case, deny that the slender 
rations may have had some influence, perhaps by no means in* 
considerable, in giving rise to this disease ; but this effect ap- 
pears to be rather secondary than primary, as some of the me- 
dical witnesses have represented. . Almost all that we know of 
the influence of diet contributes to show, that it is not a direct 
cause or agent of disease^ that its operation is on the general 
strength of the subjects, and that it may. thus effect in the ani- 
mal economy changes favourable to the direct attacks of mor- 
bific agents. Neither do we altogether deny the operation of 
inaction, and even want of fresh air, but we allow them only 
the same secondary influence ; we cannot regard them as direct 
generators of disease, or as any other than mere auxiliaries to 
its attacks.* 

It is different, however, with regard to cold, whether alone 
or combined with moisture. There are two modes in which it 
is obvious that this agent may operate on the human body; 1st, 
The'general effects of living constantly in a cold atmosphere ; 
2d, The particular effects of cold applied for a considerable 
time to the human body so as to exercise a certain change on ita 
functions. The peculiarities of these two modes are most 
clearly understood by observing the different results which take 
place in the persons of individuals who live habitually in situa* 
tions not sufficiently sheltered from the weather, and in the per-, 
sons of those who are imperfectly clothed in such situations. In 
the first case, cold may produce direct effects, but, in general, it 
operates rather indirectly; active exertion, sufficient- food, and 
sufficient clothing generally counteract any injurious impressions. 
But, in the second case, where the person of the individual is imr 
perfectly or improperly clothed, the operation of cold is more di- 
rect, more permanent, more uninterrupted, and less liable to be 
counteracted by other means. There is no fact, we conceive, so 
well established as the great influence which sufficient and ade* 
(}uate clothing exercises in preventing disease, and insuffi* 
cient clothing in causing it; and we think Dr Baird is perr 
fectly correct in ascribing the greater health of our seamen 
in all climates to the changes wrought in this department of 
naval economy. Coverings of flannel next the skin are in- 
dispensable to those exposed to changes of temperature and 
vicissitudes of weather, whether in cold, temperate, or tro- 
pical regions, not so nmch in contributing to cleanliness, and. 
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in mietintifinln^ the skin, its circulation and secretion, in due 
order, but, through that, in preserving a proper state of the 
mucous surfaces, and especially that of the intestines. Tlie 
great influence of its ne^ect in deranging the state of the in- 
testinal mucous surface, is admitted by all practical observers, 
both of the diseases of this climate, and of warmer regions ; 
luid the fact mentioned by Dr Granville, that the scorbutic 
dysentery of the Bicetre could be traced to no other cause than 
that of a linen dress during the ri^ur of winter, shows how 
much may be ascribed to it in institutions like the Milbank 
Penitentiary. The point is, was there proof that this cause 
existed ; that the penitents were insufficiently clothed ? It is 
singular, that while the minutest inquiries have been made at 
all and sundry about the state of their diet and its effects, 
about the degree of exercise, airing, kind and quantity of oc- 
cupations, and even the means employed to warm the penta- 
gons, we cannot discover a trace of any inquiry about their 
mode of clothing, or the protection which it was calculated to 
aflford them against cold, in a situation where they were pre- 
cluded from the usual means to which their equals in rank had 
access. It may perhaps be regarded as a bold and baseless 
conjecture, but we shall risk it notwithstanding, that had the 
inmates of the Penitentiary been ordered proper flannel cloth- 
ing, and especially rollers of flannel round the belly, we should 
have heard nothing of dysentery, and little or nothing of scurvy. 
The diet would then have been found good and adequate to its 
purpose, the accommodation and airing would have been suffi- 
cient, and, if anv evils really resulted from the site of the Institu- 
tion, they woulcl have been less likely to be powerfully injurious. 

We must not, however, disguise the circumstance, that this 
conjecture still requires to be confirmed by further proofs. We 
have already alluded to the second report of Drs Latham and 
Roget, and have shown that they were compelled to relinquish 
their original etiology of the disease, and to acknowledge, that 
the influence of diet and cold weather were not sufficient to ex- 
plain its continuance in the months of June and July. 

** The causes (the exciting causes, as they are called) of diseases 
are involved in much uncertainty ; and when the question is con- 
cerning an extensive epidemic, this uncertainty is felt, and confessed 
to be most painful : still the inquiry into these causes can never be 
hastily dismissed; for to discover what they are, and to remove 
them, if they are within our reach, may be essential to the effectual 
cure of the disease. 

** With respect to the Penitentiary, then, while we confess that 
there has been, and still may be, a cause of disease in operation 
which we are ignorant of, we are most anxious for the Coniiniitee 
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feci convinced, that the fault does not entirely rest with us, tb«t it 

remains undiscovered, but that the difficulty of detecting it is inhe- 
rent in the subject itself. 

'* We beg to state, that opinions respecting the causes of diseases 
arc furmed, not from the mere observation ot* one or two things im« 
inediately obvious to the senses, but from a cautious investigation of 
a great variety of circumstances, and from a series of reasoning upon 
them. 

'< It is obvious, that opinions necessarily so formed, are very liable 
to error ; and hence it happens, that no prudent physician ever ar- 
rived at conclusions about the causes of a disease, with so certain a 
coiiviction that he was right, as not to confess that he might possibly 
he wrong, 

*< Numerous cases in the Penitentiary, to which we have already 
alluded, have seemed to us quite inexplicable,* except upon the pre- 
sumption of contagion. The fact may be otherwise; and authorities 
(we are aware) preponderate against tlie contagious nature of dysen* 
tery : nevertheless, we have not thought ourselves justified in ne- 
glecting the practical measures which the facts before us appeared 
to suggest, until medical opinion is settled upon this point.'— » 
pp. ^9h 395, 

This admission might justly lead to a long and intricate dis*- 
icussion, and for this we have no leisure at present. But we 
remark, in the first place, that scurvy never was known to be 
contagious or infectious ; and if this imaginary scurvy, of the 
Penitentiary is so, Drs Latham and Roget have the merit not 
only of framing a new disease, but of making wonderful dis»- 
jcoveries in the shoreless but not rockless ocean of medi- 
cal etiology. In the second place, though contagion be ad*- 
mitted as a cause of dysentery- — and of this we have very great 
doubts — the question still recurs, How were the first cases 
formed ? — what contagion gave them birth ? Contagion can* 
not be regarded but as a jnere secondary cause of such a dis^ 
ease ; and the idea that it is the primary one, thoqgh less pro* 
bable than that which said tjie same for the dietary, is equally 
inconsistent with accurate observation and sound reasoning. 
Tliis point, ipdeed, can only be determined by the subsequent 
history of the disease. We have seen, that, in some instances, 
the turnkeys and other officers of the Institution were aiieeted; 
^nd as it is stated that they were not exposed to the influence 
either of insufficiency of diet, or of tliose circumstances to 
which the disease was ascribed, it is not quite unreasonable to 
look for some agent like contagion. It is likewise stated, that 
persons recently brought to the Institution had been attacked 
within a few days (10), * — a period certainly too short to allow 

f Pp ^^94. Pr ^atbam in the evidence of tSir Gilbert jBlauef 
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eitheir diet or inactivity, or even the other accessory causes, to 
operate on them with much effect. 

"Are you aware that three out of the four ca?es of prisoners who 
have been in but ten days have got the complaint ? — Dr Lalhaai 
mentioned to nje in the other room, such had been the case. 

" I>oes that fact at all shake your opinion as to its being conta- 
gious or not ?^-I own 1 have never been able myself to ascertain 
exactly whether it be contagious or not contagious. " p. lOl-, 195. 

But unless it could be ascertained, that the persons who la- 
boured under the disease afterwards communicated it to those 
with whom they were living, aw\iy from the site of the Peniten- 
tiary, it may be justly doubted to what extent the disease can 
be said to depend on contagion. It is to Drs Latham and Ro- 
get that the profession Iook for the solution of this enigma ; 
and if, by cautious observation of the subsequent fate or his- 
tory of those individuals who have suffered it, they dispel the 
ambiguous veil with which its origin has been hidden, it will 
not be in vain that they have been charged with the honour- 
able task of investigation. 

III. Not the least curious point in the general investigation is 
the question of treatment. Practically speaking, this resolves 
itself into two divisions : — \st^ the most approved and effica- 
cious treatment of scurvy ; 2f/, the best treatment of the dis- 
ease under which the convicts of the Penitentiary were said tp 
labour. 

For a long time, the treatment of scurvy was the most 
embarrassing and difficult duty of the physician; and a re?- 
medy, which should be uniformly efficacious against its ra- 
vages, was a desideratum for many ages after it began to ap^ 
pear among European fleets and armies. At an early period 
it was treated by administering, in substance, various vegeta- 
bles, which were termed antiscorbutic ; as scurvy-grass {cochlea 
aria officinalis)^ water-cresses (nasluHium officinale)^ bropklime 
{veronica heccahunga\ celandine [chelidonium minus\ with ca- 
thartics and the addition of aromatic substances to food an(l 
generous wines. More recently, when the therapeutic indica- 
tions were founded in the nature of the alleged causes, physic 
cians rested their curative means on change of diet, and tlie 
copious supply of fresh vegetable or animal matter. On a 
principle not very different, perhaps, is to be explained the use 
of sour crout, wort, spruce-beer, and other similar substances, 
with which we know Cook and others contrived to preserve 
the health of their crews. But all these means and remedies 
had yielded to the lemon-juice or citric acid, which, by its u- 
niform efficacy, seemed- a^ length to unite all the desireij 
qualities of a specific antiscorbutic agent. The great sue- 
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cess of this remedy, the happy changes which have taken 
place under its use on the health of our seamen, and the im- 

Elicit confidence with which it was administered during the 
ite war, warrant our tracing slightly the history of its intro- 
duction* 

Though scurvy appears to have been known as a distinct 
disease so early as 1555, when Olaus Magnus describes it as 
peculiar to persons imprisoned, and the inhabitants of besi^ 
ed towns, it does not appear that we have any earlier notice 
of the influence of lemon-juice in checking it than is given 
by Sir Richard Hawkins, in a voyage to the South Sea in 
1593, whose ship's company was attacked with distinct and 
violent scurvy wiUiin three or four degrees of the equinoctial 
line. * After this authority, we find John Woodall, master 
in surgery of London, 1636, bestowing the highest praises 
on it as a known and certain remedy, and recommending it in 
the strongest terms to naval practitioners. 

Yet it IS remarkable, and shows the tardiness with which 
real improvements become known and are adopted in medi- 
cine, that epidemic scurvies were allowed to rage in various 
i)arts of the world, and in none more than the British navy, 
or nearly two centuries after, without attempting to use this 
remedy. So complete was this neglect, that, in 1740, when 
Lord Anson proceeded on his circumnavigation, no provision 
of any kind appears to have been made agamst the disease ; and 
such a thing as lemon-juice appears never to have been thought 
of. So much, indeed, does this appear to have been the cas^ 
that we find Mr Walter, the judicious narrator of the mise- 
ries of Anson's circumnavigation, declaring, ^' that in some 
instances, both the cure ana the prevention of this malady is 
impossible to be efiected bv any management, or by the ap- 
plication of any remedies wnich can be made use of at sea. " 
(p. 113.) The calamities of this unfortunate expedition were> 
however, productive of one good effect. The impressive de- 
scription of the sufferings undergone by Anson's crew a- 
woke a general interest not only with the profession, but 
with the public at large, on the causes and nature of the dis- 
ease, and the most likely means of controlling its ravages. A« 
mong those of the profession whose attention were attracted to 
this subject, Dr John Lind, physician to the Royal Hospital at 
Haslar, deserves to be distinguished. It is to his researches, 
1753, that we are indebted, not ouly for the best account of 
the disease, the critical examination of the accounts of voyagen. 

* The Observations of Sir Richard Hawliins, Knight, in his Voyage to the 
South Sea, A. D. 1593. Apud Purcfaas his Pilgrims. IV. Part, p. 1374. 
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and medical authors, and the correction of many erroneous 
notions then prevalent, but for the first clear and rational ex- 
position of the causes of its formation, and the means of its 
certain removal* There are few works on medicine which are 
more truly the result of correct observation than this, almost 
none in which the efficacy of remedial . means is so satisfactory 
ily expounded. * Dr Lind, after examining the cures which 
were reported to have taken place under the use of vegetable 
diet, or fresh articles of food, or other antiscorbutic remedies, 

froceeds to say, that ^^ the medicine which succeeded in time, 
shall afterwards confirm to be the surest preservative, and the 
most efficacious remedy, by the experience of others. *^ p. 1 47. 
Me then proceeds to relate experiments which he made, with 
various substances or articles of food and drink, supposed to 
possess antiscorbutic properties; shows satisfactorily that oranges, 
but especially lemons, remove the disease not only in a shorter 
time, but with much greater certainty than any other agent 
that had ever been tried ; and after adducing from other au« 
thorities, evidence to the same effect, concludes, that analogical 
reasoning on the efficacy of mere acids, is in this case both 
fallacious and useless ; since other acids, as those of tamarinds, 
vinegar, &c. when actually tried, were found to have no control 
on the disease* 

The strong and satisfactory recommendation of this substance 
as an antiscorbutic remedy, is not the sole ground on which the 
merit of Dr Lind rests. It is in rendering the proper acid of 
lemons accessible at all times, and in all climates, whether in 
the midst of the ocean, or under the arctic circle, f Not only 
did this physician himself prepare and preserve the acid juice, 
but we find that, by his recommendation, several naval surgeons 
had tried it in this form, and found it completely successfuL % 
It was in 179S, however, before it was adopted in the niavy, 
and two years after, before a general supply was ordered, in 
consequence of the great success attending its use oo board the 
Suffi:)lk. $ Since that time, it has been a constant article of naval 
medical store, and supplied with the same systematic regularity 
with which the necessary implements of war have been furnish* 
ed« Of this, and of the general good effects, the evidence 
given by Sir Gilbert Blane, and by Dr Baird, afford unequivo- 
cal proofs ; and while no vessel is allowed almost to quit a port, 
or go a three months voyage, without a suitable supply of Iempn« 

^ A Treatise on the Scunry, in three parts, &c. by James Lind, M. D., physician 
to his Majesty's Royal Hospital at Haslar, near l^ortsmouth. Lond. 1772. Edit. 3d. 
' f P. 162. 164. \ 165-168^22. 
• J Observations on the Diseises of Seamen. By Gilbert Blane^ M. IX, &c» 
London, 1803. pp. m 
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juice, scurvy has been literally banhhed from our navy. A case 
of it is a greater rarity than small-pox ; and we have no longer 
to deplore the prodigious losses of men, stores and money, 
which so frequently occurred about thirty years ago. 

With this strong and unequivocal testimony in favour of the 
antiscorbutic power of lemon-juice, it is singular that, in the 
College of Physicians of London, a new remedy should starf 
up, the very last from which benefit could be expected, and 
which has been unanimously execrated by all the practical au- 
thors who have ever written on the disease. We allude to 
mercury.. It avails not to retort here our own arguments 
against the scorbutic character of the malady; the question, in 
this instance, is the propriety or the safety of administering 
a preparation of mercury to cure scurvy, and. must be examined 
and decided on abstract principles. So extraordinary and un- 

Erecedented is this mode of treatment, that it could scarcely 
e credited, if it were not gravely defended through the whole 
course of the inquirv by Drs Latham and Roget, on the broad 
and irresistible plea of the disease disappearing under its use ; — 
and systematically sanctioned by the signature of a deputation 
of the College of Physicians. * Citric acid, they say, they 
tried at first, but it griped and aggravated the diarrhoea; 
and all other mean$ were used, Dr Latham informs the Com- 
inittee, ere they had recourse to the mercury. We feel 
much pain in hesitating to admit that all other means were 
tried ; but we cannot easily conceive what time there was 
to attempt other means justly, between the period of their 
first visits, and the adoption of the mercurial system ; and it 
is quite evident that the citric acid could not be tried either 
fully or fairly, when proper means were not taken to dis- 
criminate the cases in which scurvy prevailed, if it actually 
did prevail, and when, at the same time, no adequate mea- 
sures w^ere taken to obviate the dysenteric symptoms. 

Biit in whatever light the subject is viewed, the exhibition 
of mercury to subdue an alleged scorbutic disease, if not quite 
irrational, was singularly inconsistent with every thing esta- 
blished by long and judicious experience. The whole of the 
other medical witnesses agree in condemning the practice in 
the most unqualified terms ; and Sir G. Blane does not hesi- 
tate to say, that if he had founds when he was in office as Com- 
missioner, a navy surgeon who, by his journal, had administer- 
ed a particle of this medicine in the treatment of sea-scurvy, 
he should have felt it his duty to move that such surgeon be 
struck off the list (p. 194.) Now, though we know not that 

• Report of Select Committee, p. 9. 
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this, exi^rtion of authority, however proper it may be in the 
public service, and as a general principle, is one of which we 
would approve in matters of science ; yet we cannot help re* 
garding the administration of mercury, in such a disease as 
.sea-scurvy, as the most absurd, pernicious, and wanton piece 
jpf quackery that ever was proposed or advocated by a body of 
men. We shoidd indeed like to see it fairly put to trial in the 
treatment of scurvy in a ship's company, and we doubt not that 
the most decided proofs would be obtained erf its actual vir«- 
tues. But the profession have not only to wonder and he in* 
^tructed by this novel mode of treatment ; they have a further 
cause of astonishment in the length to which tlie mercuriai 
treatment was carried, and the unhesitating boldness with which 
its salivating powers are defended. It is well known that all 
^ood practitioners have ceased to administer this medicine in 
the liberal doses in which it was once exhibited, and have re^ 
probated, in the strongest terms, those profuse salivations to 
which such numbers owe the loss of teeth, and of spongy 
bones : and indeed many appear* to have such pious horror of 
a dose of calomel even, that they would almost as soon pre^ 
scribe a dose of oxide of arsenic. Yet we find, in the treatment 
of the penitents, no such half measures, no moderate and gene- 
tic mercurial courses, such as Mr Abernethy would recom- 
mend, to stimulate the first passages ; no alterative doses of the 
blue pill, or a grain or two of calomel and opium to rouse a tor- 
pid liver ; but complete salivation, swollen sore gums,- and loose 
teeth. If ever there was a paradox in medical treatment, this 
is one ; and perhaps not the least paradoxical part is, that the 
jnercury did not put a rapid termination to the sufferings of 
ihe alleged scorbutic patients. For this, however, it is not 
very difficult to account. In the^r^^ place, the disease was 
not scurvy, nor were the patients scorbutic ; 2dly^ the patients 
were wiser than their physicians ; and, with a degree of instinc*- 
tiv« horror which does them infinite credit, appeared to have 
swallowed as much of the mercury only as they conceived good 
and sufficient. It appears, from Dr Baird's account of his visit 
of June 18th, that he saw many patients who had been taking 
mercury for seven or eight weeks, and yet in whom the mouth 
was not affected. These patients were in the habit of throw- 
ing away their pills ; and even the attendant physicians were 
led to doubt whether they took them or not. This fact, which 
is unquestionable, is by no means inconsistent with that of se* 
vere salivation in others ; for it may be easily believed, without 
much stretch of probability, that where mercurial pills (with 
or without chalk) were administered on this extensive scale, 
e^^tremes would often meet; and that the effects of the too 
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much would be as general as those of the too little. We must 
not omit to mention, that latterly, when the destruction of 
pills was detected, inunction was ordered ; and few appear to 
have been exempt from ptyalism. 

The second point to which our attention is directed, is, whe- 
ther the exhibition of mercury was requisite, admissible, or ex- 
p^ient, in the management of the disease of the Penitentiary. 
TTiis involves two questions ; ihejirst^ the general propriety of 
administering mercury for the treatment of dysentery ; the se-^ 
€ond^ whether from the symptoms, and the morbid phenomena 
of the disease, and from its actual efiFect, the remedy was pro- 
per. 

In the practice of physic, and among its practitioners, it is 
not difficult to observe the prevalence of an empirical confi- 
dence in the use of certain remedies, for the treatment of dis- 
eases which require patient watching, delicacy, and attentive 
management ; and there are perhaps few remedies on which a 
greater proportion of this confidence has been bestowed, than 
mercury. It is undeniable, that it is an agent both efficacious 
and useful, when adroitly managed ; and to none, perhaps, is 
the successful and bold practitioner more indebted. This very 
circumstance, however, has led to an indiscriminate, and often 
injudicious, use of it — to its abuse, perhaps ; and every petty 
mediciner, when he knows not what to do, finds a ready re- 
source in Mr Abernethy*s blue pill, or in alterative doses of 
calomel. Of late years, though its use is much less general 
among judicious practitioners man formerly, it has been getting 
a sort of factitious and ephemeral reputation among those who 
have been in warm climates, many of them very worthy and re- 
spectable persons, but not a few deeply tinctured with the em- 
pirical measures of the mercurial physicians. We do not pre- 
tend to explain how it has got any reputation in the treatment 
of dysentery, though it is most certain that several surgeons, 
chiefly those attached to the naval service, have employed it in 
this disease with favourable results. The plea on which they 

Snerally defend this kind of practice, is, that dysentery, in 
ese regions, is connected with a morbid condition of the liver, 
and the unanswerable argument, that the disease disappears ais 
salivation advances. Now, it is easy to perceive that it is next 
to impossible to reason on such facts ; and all that the rest of 
the world can possibly do, is to submit, in tacit acquiescence, 
to the oracular decisions of the mercurialists. 

More recent, and we have reason to believe, not less accurate 
observations, have shown, that the disease does not in every form 
of dysentery depend on derangement of the liver, and that the 
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siytriplonis do not disappear as salivation proceeds. The com^ 
'plaints to which the name of dysentery has been applied are 
known to depend in almost all instances on inflammation of the 
'mucous membrane of the intestines, generally of the colon, but 
sometimes of the ilium ; and unless this inflammation be sub- 
dued, it is unreasonable to expect to cure the disease. Heat 
What is stated by an author whose practical knowledge of the 
Bubjeict entitles him to some confidence. 

** In compliance with the very general and, m many cases, well* 
^founded, partiality fbr this medicine, which exists throughout In- 
dia, We were Induced to prescribe it, to a very large extent, in the 
first cases cX dysentery which occurred ai%er our landing at Prince 
of Wales^s Island, where the regiment disembarked in Septembet 
ISO?. Dysentery sdon occurred here in a very serious shape ; and 
the exhibition of mercury, to the extent of producing profiise saliva^ 
lion, was then a very general practice in the island in all ca3eis efflux $ 
And in the dytentery of native^ and old residente in India, it might 
have been a very successful practice, but was certainly far from be- 
ing se amongst the description of men we landed there. 
. '* The dissection of every subject who died of dysentery in the 
regimental hospital at t'eaang (with one solitary exception), proved 
the disease to consist entirely in an inflammatory afiection of the 
large intestines^ without a trace of disease in the structure of the li- 
ver. The consideration of this circumstance, and the reflection that 
mercury, when given for the cure of other coihplaints, is apt to pro^ 
^ctsome of the very symptoms ibhich ure here so distressing^ sodti 
Induced us to be more circumspect in the use of this powerAil re-^ 
hiedy. Pains in the bowels^ griping and tenesmus^ mucous and eveii 
Uoody stoolSf are not very ur^equent occurrences Jrom the eaten* 
^ve me of mercury; and this medicine is therelbrej In my opinion^ 
tint very likely to be useful in removing them. 1 can readily con« 
ceive, and indeed know, that in cases of a protracted disease, where 
the discharges from the intestines degenerate from pure blood and 
tnucus) aosd become more of a diseased nature, that there is no re- 
medy so much to be depended upon for the restoration of healthy 
secretions ; but in the pure inflammatory oompliunt t un now speak; 
ifig of, mercury ^ seldom be useful. ** ^allingatt, pp. 76j ??. 

vl^e regard it as very difficult to evade the force of tliis ar- 
gument ; and utiless it could be proved that inflammation of the 
intestinal mucous nlembrahe is actually subdued by saturat- 
ing the system with mercury* we do not conceive tliat the ar- 
guments of the mercurial physicians ate of any weight what- 
fsven That there are disordered states of the intestinal tube, 
and especially of its mucous membrane^ which are capable of 
being removed by judicious administration of mercury, we .do 
not deny; but we cannot comprehend the structure of that 
mind which supposes that a violent and general inflammation 
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extending over a considerable tract of intestine can be sub- 
dued bv an agent which we know under certain circumstances 
will induce such inflammation* 

Thisj however, is not the only mode in which mercury has 
been exhibited to cure dysentery, nor has its defence been 
confined to the mere plea of favourable termination. Very 
large doses of calomel, amounting to a scruple or more, are by 
some prlactitioners exhibited repeatedly, and made to traverse 
the greater part of the intestinal tube. On what plea this can 
be defended we never could comprehend ; for it is certain, that 
of a substance such as calomel which is insoluble in the saliv^ 
and gastric fluid, a sufiicient dose is as good as four times the 
quantity, unless it is wished to excite salivation ; and we are not 
aware that this is the chief object of the scruple dose practice. Its 
efficacy and safety as a purgative in dysentery we should doubt 
extremely. In snort, very few skilful or experienced practiti* 
oners look to mercurial preparations with that doating confi- 
dence which was once so freely given it; and we doubt not, that 
as dysentery becomes more perfectly known, and the morbid con* 
dition of tne intestines more correctly understood, mercury 
will gradually sink into disrepute^ and be at length utterly pro- 
scribed. 

When we apply these observations to the treatment of the en« 
ieric disease of the Penitentiary, we find that they admit, of no 
modification worthy of notice, and that, so far as it is possible 
to judge from the symptoms, from the morbid changes shown 
by dissection, and from the view which we have given above 
of the nature of the disease, the exhibition of mercury was 
not only useless but injurious. In the disease of the Peni* 
tentiary, there were the same inflammatory process, and the same 
changes of structure which occur in dysentery; and we have 
above shown, that there is not the slightest ground for believing 
in any connexion with scurvy, or in any other peculiarity. Set- 
ting asid^ indeed, as we have already done, all nosQlogical dis- 
tinctions and scholastic terms, — call the disease, as we sincerely 
believe it to have been, inflammation of the in^stinal mucous 
membranCf whht treatment would sound principle and correct 
experience recommend? Would it justify the administration 
of mercury? would it eulogise salivation severe and long conti- 
nued ? or would it lavish its encomiums on that treatment which 
neglected local depletion, and the subduing of local inflamma- 
tion ? The only answer which the investigation furnishes to 
these questions is that of the disappearance of the disease under 
the operation of the medicine. But was this uniformly the 
fact? Did all the cases which underwent mercurialism get 
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well ? Did none else get well, or would they not have .rcco«- 
vered linder other means ? The truth is, that the rate of re- 
covery, and the number of recoveries, by no means confirm 
the efficacy of the remedy, and would prevent us from placiflg 
in it that confidence which is so loudly demanded for it by Drs 

Latham and- Roget* The long time during which the disease, 
if in any degree severe, was under treatment, amounting to 
eight, ten, or twelve weeks, in most instances (Minutes, pp. 
242, 244), the frequent relapses, and even the number of 
deaths, are sufficient to show that mercury was neither a spee- 
dy nor an efficacious mode of treatment. We request attention 
to the following statements* 

We find, from the evidence of Dr Granville, who appears to 
have taken much pains to place the matter in its true light, — 
that as Drs Latham and Roget had no personal experience of 
the disease on so large a scale, they proceeded with cautious 
steps at first ; that after perceiving that the treatment proposed 
by the medical superintendent was unavailing, they determined 
to try the exhibition of mercury in combination with chalk ; 
that In the course of their trials, while a female patient acci- 
dentally became salivated, the evacuations diminished in num- 
ber. 

" From that moment directions were given for a certain quantity 
of mercury to be given so as to produce salivation; and such was 
the persuasion that nothing but salivation would do^ that where the 
mere taking of the internal mercurial preparation did not succeed in 
affecting the mouth, mercurial frictions were directed to be employ"* 
ed. The quantity of mercury combined with chalk, which is a pre« 
paration very well known to the medical profession, taken by each: 
patient, has been as much as five grains every two hours, which is e- 
qual to thirty grains of the preparation in the twelve hours, conse- 
quently to ten grains of oxyd of mercury during the same period ; 
the quantity of mercurial ointment employed for the purpose of fric- 
tion, was not stated. " — ^* Of course the Committee will not expect 
me to say, whether 1 am prepared to state what the consequences 
were of this treatment ; I can only repeat, that I found 440 or 450. 
patients on the list under medical treatment ; that in most of them the 
diisease had continued eight, ten, or twelve weeks, (I beg that that ex- 
pression of mine may apply to the number of cases I examined, my at- 
tention being directed to tliosewhohad been the longest time there, and 
continued ill, notwithstanding the use of mercury, and the use of mer- 
cury was simultaneous with the whole time I have mentioned) ; that' 
freat complaints of relapses were made by some of the officers of the- 
^enitentiary ; that a large number of the patients had their mouths ul- 
cerated or salivated to a high degree ; that many of the latter are in . 
bed, better with regard to their bowels, but still in bed and not able 
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to leave it ; that none have been discharged since the first of Jane, 
according to the statement made to me by Mr Pratt ; that tliirty-two 
appear to have died since January, which gives a mortality of seven 
in the hundred ; and that of fourteen or fifteen that have been exa- 
mined post mortem, according to Doctor R<^et*8 communication with 
me, the intestines were found in a state of ulceFation in the majority 
of cases. " p, 244. 

These statements are, we conceive, quite conclusive on the 
question^ and furnish a stronger evidence against the use of 
mercury in the disease of the Penitentiary, than all the a priori 
arguments which we could suggest, or all the testimonies of au-^ 
thorittes whidi we could adduce. It is, therefore, with much 
pain and regret that we hear Dr Latham make the folk)wing 
confident, but somewhat ungracious, and we had almost said 
petulant, appeal. 

*' After the hinting and hesitating and disapproving that has pvo« 
ceeded from our learned brethren, for so many days past, we think 
it but right that we should state our unanimous conviction upon this 
matter ; and the unanimous conviction of my colleague and myself 
is this, that if we had not treated this disease upon general princi- 
ples, and that if, in particular, we had not pushed that one remedy 
of mercury to the full extent to which we have pushed it, every one 
of the individuals who have been affected with dysentery in the pe- 
if^itentiary, would have inevitably perished. We stated it as the re- 
sult of our observation, that there are certain dysenteries (and the 
dysentery of the Penitentiary is one of them) which are as certainly 
controlled by mercury as that disease is certainly controlled by it, 
for which mercury is a reputed specific ; that the symptoms of this 
disease will as certainly disappear, or are abated, when the mouth 
becomes affected, as venereal sores disappear or amend under the 
same circumstances ; and this is what we have witnessed, with a very 
few exceptions, in the Penitentiary. Further, I would state, this ia 
BO new opinion, for I must be allowed to observe, that we know (if 
some gentlemen who have been examined here da not know) tha^ 
iStkiB remedy has been employed for ten or fifteen years by the most 
intelligent medical practitioners in every quarter of the globe, for 
the cure of this self-same disease ; therefore, when it is hinted that 
this remedy has never before been employed for such a purpose, we 
can only say, that if indeed it never had been so employed, we ne« 
cessarily become entitled to the high reputation of great discoverers 
in physic; to which reputation, however, we resign all claim. *^ 
pp. 241, 242. 

Surely Dr Latham is aware of the distinction between the 
teviver of an obsolete remedy, and the discoverer of an un- 
known one, — between the condemnation of what is bad, and 
the commendation of what is good. No person, we believe, 
supposes, that mercury in dysentery is a novelty ; but, we be- 
lieve, few will deny that it is a medicine justly explqded and 
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refKobaled ovk account of its injurious effects, and because other 
means motre appropriate are within the reach of the physician. 
We trust that the Committee of Inquiry were duly impressed 
with the weight of the following plain truths advanced in Dr 
Granville's evidence- 

^' The practice generally followed in cases of disease of the 1>ow« 
els is such, that any substance irritating, and likely to increase the 
aciton of those parts, may be suspected to be the cause of u1cera« 
tioB, if such ulceration be found on dissection % and I consider mer- 
cury in large doses, producing salivation (it is my individual opi-. 
jM^n, which I believe is supported by great authorities likewise), as 
an irritating substance, particularly in the state in which it is 
given, the metallic oxyd. 

^' Are you connected with the publication of any medical journal, 
in which this subject has been treated on ? — I have been sole editor 
/Of ibe I^ndpn Medical Journal for nearly two years up to 182^, 
when 1 was obliged to give it up, from my occupations not permit- 
jting me to cpntinue it ; and I have had occasion to discuss and re- 
^lew books cm the sublet of diarrhoea and bowel complaints in warm 
climates, and as it occurred in large armies, that have come before 
the public, as well as systematic works upon diseases of that nature. 

^ Has Dr Johnson, who gave evidence here the other day upon 
this subject, himself conducted any review, or written upon the dis- 
jease and its remedies ? — He has not only conducted such a journal, 
i^ttt conducts it at this moment ; and he has also written upon tbe 
diseases of the parts in question, as well as upon the diseases of tro- 
pical climates, in which that subject forms a very tpaterial point of 
consideration. 

** Have ypu apy opinion of his upon that subject. ?-r-It is not easy 
ILo give a precise answer to that question, for I, like many other per- 
.^ns who have read successively, 90t only his professed works upon 
$he subject, but his opinions as a reviewer also, thought that they 
;ap|)eared to vary so frequently and so much, that the Committee 
will see how difficult it would be fo^ me to state precisely that I un- 
4erstan4 his sentiments upon the subject ; and 1 was npt present at 
his examination, therefore had not the benefit of it to shape iny 
^answei*. 

<* TJ^en, if you were told that Doctor Johnson had strongly apr 
proved of the practice as adopted in the Penitentiary, would you 
liave considered that opinion as conformable to the opinions given in 
works of which he was the avowed editor, though not conformable 
■to the reviews of which he might be the writer ? — Certainly con- 
formable to what he has himself recommended, and with the prac- 
tice, indeed, of which he considers himself to be nearly tbe disco- 
lirerer. In one of the editions of his work on 46rangement of the 
{rver, he expressed an opinion, which opinion, however, he altered i^ 
^ Subsequent edition, having recommended twenty grains of calome} 
^ d,i&e<|is>es pf l»he bpwels jWd dyseatery, two CLnd even tb^ci^ (imps ^ 
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day b the one edition, and only one grain sibc times a day in the o- 
tlier ; there being the difference of a year or two between the two 
editions. Indeed the practice has been since known under the name 
of the scruple-dose- practice of India. 

Is the Committee then to understand, that you object to the use 
of naercury in this disease ? — I wish the Committee to understand 
that I certainly do ; and I will assign a very few reasons, for without 
them, I consider any personal opinion of a man of no weight like 
myself, might as well not be uttered before this Committee. I ob? 
ject to the use of mercury in the doses^ alluded to, and with a view 
to produce salivatiori, in the disease under consideration, (for I wish 
to be understood as not condemning the occasional, but the indiscri- 
minate use of it as a systematic plan pushed to salivation) ; because 
there are none of our great medical authorities to which we are in 
the habit of lool^ing up for a guide, tliat mention the propriety of 
using it ; nay, ^ome of them deprepate it as very pernicious. I als<^ 
object to it, because the yery respectable writer to whom allusioa 
has just now been made, has himself recommended strongly, a sys- 
tematic wprk lately published upon the subject of irritative diseasei^ 
of the bowels, &c. in which every thing likely to irritate, or produce 
the action that mercury produces, is condemnt^d ; and in which mer- 
cury is scarcely mentioned. I do object to mercury, particularly 
wh^ pushed to salivation, because I find it very difficult to compre- 
hend, how any disease in which, when it proceeds to its worst pe* 
riod, even under the boasted treatment of mercury (as it appeared 
in the dissection of some M'ho died in the Penitentiary) the lining 
membranq of the bowels has been found ulcerated, Js to be cured by 
producing ulceration of another part of the same membrane. " pp, 
2H, 245. 

Dr iSranville goes on to state, that the injurious effects of 
this medicine in dysentery are clearly proved in the case o£ 
the crew of the Admiral's flag-ship, at the St Helena station, 
in which the surgeon of the Lemon Valley Hospital gives the 
most decided testimony that it is unavailing. In a subsequent 
appearance before the Committee, this witness further informs 
them, that this disease was coiisidered as scorbutic dysentery, 
and was therefore applicable to the question before them. Un- 
questionably, if there was one reason stronger than another a- 
gainst salivation, it consisted in this alleged character of the 
qisease. ^ ,■ -^ 

We find various strong testimonies against the scruple- 
dose practice, adduced by l)r Granville, from the reports 
of dysentery in the armies of the Peninsi|Ia by Dr So- 
mers, from those of Sir James Macgrigpr, &c. ) and va-. 
rious facts and authorities against the opinions of Dr John- 
son; air establishing the same conclusion, that salivation is» 
uselessi and tiie scruple-dose practice injurious, in every fom) 
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of intestinal disease. It is, however, quite gratuitous to waste 
more time in proving what must be so obvious, and we dare say 
our readers arc perfectly satisfied of the true merits of the question. 
We should not certainly have examined it so much in detail, 
had we not perceived that opinions very inconsistent with sound 
pathology were brought forward, under auspices suiKciently 
powerful to give them great weight ; and had we not been ap- 
prehensive, tnat the impression thus made is as injurious to tue 
character of the profession, as it is deceiving to a Committee of 
the House of Commons. We know not how far our humble 
efforts may counteract these pernicious conseauences ; but the 
consciousness of having done our duty, and having spoken with 
sincerity, will at least enable us to leave the question as we have 
stated it, in the hands of the profession, and of the public. We 
have ventured to di£Per from some medical authorities of first 
rate eminence, both on the nature and on the causes of the dis- 
ease of the Milbank Penitentiary; and, what is worse per- 
haps, we have expressed our disapprobation of the treatment in - 
strong and unqualified terms. For these faults, if such they 
are to be deemed, we have only to plead sincerity of intention, 
and the utmost indifference to every cause unless that of truth. 
We have no interest in either party, and have reason to believe 
that we are conVpletely unknown to all concerned, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to make any further apology for the views 
which w^e have taken of the question before us. Lastly, we 
doubt not, that if these pages are honoured by the attention 
either of the physicians of the Institution, or of their friends, 
their indignation will not be inconsiderable, at the presumption 
manifested in advocating the opinions which we have advanced. 
We are neither fool-hardy enough to censure capriciously, be- 
cause it is generally believed that censure of the eminent is po- 
pular ; — nor are we wanton enough to gratify this plebeian ap- 
petite at the expense of truth ; — nor are we craven enough to 
fear the expression of those sentiments, which, however they 
may affect the feelings of the individuals concerned, are the re- 
sult not only of observation and reasoning, but of attentive and 
impartial examination of the subject. We could have wished 
that this avowal had not been requisite ; for it is unpleasant to 
speak of ourselves at any time ; and it is tenfold more painful, 
when it is requisite in defence of our opinions and medical prin- 
ciples. It is wisest therefore, we believe, to put a period to the 
discussion, and to close an inquiry in which we have had ibq 
little to applaud and so much to blame. 
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Transaclio7is of the Associated Apothecaries and Surgeoni'Apo-* 
ihecaries of England and Wales. Vol. L London, Burgess. 
&Hill; Ediaburgh, Black. 1823. 

A VERY memorable event has occurred. An extraordinary 
'*^ rise has taken place in the price of stationary ; common- 
place books, amanuenses, and all the apparatus of writing, are : 
in great and unusual requisition ; and any knowing spectator, 
who will lounge along Little Queen-street, where Samuel Gk>s« > 
nell's press is heard working, will perceive, from the (feqiient * 
and hurried traverses of printers' devils, that the womb of the 
press is teeming ^ith an unusual birth. Such were our medi- 
tations some months ago, and behold the result. The Wor- ^ 
shipful Association of Apothecaries and Surgeon- Apothecaries, 
after having emancipated themselves from the degrading tram^ 
mels of trade, or receiving an equivalent in pounds, shillings, 
aod pence, for a certain number of pills, powders, draughts, 8cc. 
have long been making efforts to signalize themselves as a li- 
terary body; and behold they have ascended the heav.en of 
their invention. Here is an octavo, consisting of 160 pages, 
numbered in Roman letters, and 420 in the Saracenic fashion, 
n^aking altogether 580 good and true statute pages of letter- 
press, m which the literary labours of the Worshipful Associa- 
tion are stamped in faur and legible characters. 

The courteous reader, or the curious reader, or the contem- 
plative reader, whose bosom is smitten with a passion for tracing 
the causes of things, who delights to behold the great events 
wbi^h not unfrequently result from trivial or unimportant cir- 
cumstances, will be interested in tracing the origin of the pre- 
sent work. The fanaticism of Peter the Hermit whitened the 
fields of l^alestine with the bones of the warriors of Christenw 
dom ; a cannon ball, at the sie^e of Pampeluna, led to the 
formation of the most powerful religious and political institution 
of Europe; the playful tricks of the children of Zaehary Jan- 
sen, are said to have suggested the discovery of the telescope 
and of the new planets ; and the curious speculator may trace 
the Association of Apothecaries to an excessive rise in the price 
of glass.* It is not literally understood, we presume, that there 
were not one or two other accessary means, such as committees, 
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report^ pcttition^ to the House of CommoiKs, and, we belieye, 
an act of Parliament } but these were mere collateral means, 
the base instruments of a noble purpose ; and it is clearly in 
evidence ji^efore us^ thajb the primaryi. grand^ ^.pjd c^riginal t^ent 
of the whole business was the unusual and unprecedented price 
of phiaK Ai^d other forms of the vitreous manufacture. It was 
oa the iOth day of January 1815 that the final legislative acl 
was passed) by which this 4^9^19^^^^ ^^ constituted on it^ 
poresjcnt footing. Meetings were held, resolutions were passed^ 
and reports were presented i numerous subjects occurred for 
cqi^ideratioii and inquiry ; and the schemes of the Worshipful 
Associatiq^ were canyassed in lengthened discussions which toQ 
oftep led to nothing. One purpose^ however^ they ;iseal€4i6lj 

?ursue/d9 an4 l^^y^ never lost sight of till its accomplishment, 
i'bLe science of Medicine was in a st^te of the n^ost deplorable 
n^lect. The Universities were relapsing into the $avage bar-* 
barium of the fourteenth century; the l^Qudon schools were all. 
ffpne mad with .materialism^ phrenology, and other such uur 
hoiy pursuits; the physicians a>nd surgpons of London and 
Ediaburghy instead of collecting cases, were all to a mai| 
busy. in collecting votes, or collecting guineas; professed so- 
cieties h^d long been in a state of slumber from which not evei^. 
the dog of the seven sleepers could have roused them ; and in- 
short, the ipedicai sciences through the whole empire were ii^ 
the most desperate condition imaginable. Maite^rs having 
come to this irretriievable state, some great effort w^s requi-r 
site to preserve the knowledge of the art of haling, to rear 
up a race of Themisons, who might supply the place of their 
indolent predecessors with unknown alacrity and more trustr. 
vrorthy zeal. But by whose hands was this patriotic achieve? 
ment to be accomplished ? * How was the effort to be made, 
when all the constituted, scientific or a^cademical bodies were sq^ 
Ipst to their own hojiour, and so utterly deaf to the calls of 
duty and the interest of theii: fellow-creatures ? The worshipr 
ful Association of Apothecaries resolved that their talent should, 
not rust in sloth ; and, with a decree of courage which does in- 
finite eyedit to their public spirit, they have assumed the par 
noply of learning, aiid have come forward boldly to essaj 
what men may do in the advancement of science and the set- 
vice of mankind. They stepped into Ae breach, and sustain^ 
ed the falling temple of medicine. 

The Transactions of the Associated Apothecaries and Sur- 
geon-Apothecaries of England and Wales contain twenty- 
eight articles by various authors, and on various subjects ; ancL 
that their labours might commence at tlie right end, the first 
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two are of a general nature, and are devoted to the considera- 
tion of the leading and fundamental subjects of the state of the 
medical profession, and the means of improvii^ it. The field 
is extensive, and the authors, we can vouch for it, have tra- 
versed it in a most masterly and edifying style. The first, 
which is termed the Introductory Essay, is stated to be the 
work of the sub-committee. It comprises ** an account of 
the origin of the Association of Apothecaries and Surgeon- 
Apothecaries, and of their objects ; " and furnishes a series of 
documents illustrating the mode in which they were instru- 
mental in obtaining the Apothecaries' Act, as well as the » 
causes of its defects. These matters occupy ninety-two pages, 
and cannot fail to be extremely interesting to all and sundry 
members of said Association. To the world at large, we do 
not know that they will prove very attractive ; for we have re- 
marked, with much regret, that- all the subjects which arenefo*- 
est and dearest to the memberis of the medical profession, and 
especially to the Association of Apothecaries, are, by sosne 
strange fatality, matters of great indifference to all others. 

The subsecjuent part of this Essay is intended to be of a 
more general nature, and we trust that its merits will be duly 
appreciated by the medical and the literary reader. It is' 
*^ dedicated to an exposition of the Committee's views of the 
present state of medical practice in this country; of its de- 
fects and their causes ; of the best mode of obviating these- 
defects; and, lastly, of substituting, for the existing limit-* 
ed views of medical science, such a more comprehensive 
system of study as may at once tend to raise medicine to the 
rank it ought to hold, and will at some period hold among the 
exact sciences ; and force from society that consideration for its 
professors wkic/i mil certainly afford ihe relief they claim* " 

This philosophical excursion is at once commenced by a quo- 
tation from the Sd vol. of the Medical Intelligencer, which 
gives a very deplorable picture of the state of English Medical 
Literature. 

" We have scarcely any work^ which treat on general pathology 
—none original on anatomy-*-no general ones on physiology, and 
but few on detached parts of that branch of science-^no disquisi* 
tions on . particular diseases, founded on a laboriops and extended 
comparison of those diseases during life, with the morbid appearances^ 
found after death — no general expositions nor explanations of the 
principles on which our modes of treatment are founded ; as, why 
we bleed in inflammation, &c. ; in short, few works which treat ex- 
tensively of diseases, as considered in their only true point of view» 
that of their connexion with what is called physiological anatomy. '- 
pp. xciv, xcv. 
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In shorty the whole profession has been descending headlong 
to perdition ; and it appears quite certain, that diseases are not 
cured though doctors are summoned^ nor patients recovered 
though medicines are prescribed. These manifold evils are a- 
scribed by the sub-committee to the defective state of English 
medical theory, which is very wisely distinguished from hypo- 
thesis ; and sundry words of exhortation are delivered to im«* 
press the necessity of collecting, recording, and comparing 
facts, of distinguishing fact from opinion, and cause from ef- 
fect. This however is not the whole. It is shrewdly insinuat* 
ed that medical men are bad logicians, that a work on medical 
logic is much wanted, (have they forgotten Sir Gilbert Blane?) 
and in short that the persons at present destined for the medi- 
cal profession are only a set of semibarbarous empirics, who 
Tire utterly ignorant of the right method of prosecuting its 
study. 

After exposing and deploring these heinous evils, the sub- 
committee proceed to deliver their sentiments on the means of 
remedy. Anatomy, physiology, pathology, and therapeutics^ 
they inform us, comprise the whole of medicine; but of all 
these, physiology is the principal and .the most indispensable; 
it is <^ the real foundation of medical knowledge; and anatomy 
Sjs only necessary, because before the functions can be under- 
stood, the structure of the part must be examined. '* civ. This 
leads incontinently to a passionate eulogy of the science, of 
Magendie's Journal, and of the French physiological school, 
the discoveries of which, they inform us, beat those of Home, 
Philip and Brodie hollow, and are to be matched by none but 
those of Mr Charles Bell. Pathology next comes under con- 
sideration, and we meet with sundry reflections on the nature 
of disease, whether it depend on change of action or change of 
structure ; and the extreme neglect with which the influence 
bf the animal fluids is now treated by physicians. After 
proving that a necessary connexion subsists between de- 
rangement of structure and deranged action, some judicious 
observations on the carelessness and incapacity of students and 
practitioners in observing and noting symptoms follow. To 
counteract the influence of this unphilosophical spirit, the sub- 
coD^mittee first advert to the ignorance in which the profession 
is on the minute natural structure of parts, and then enter intQ 
sundry abstruse inquiries on the property of the nerves, which 
they conceive to be a tertium quid, which is something we do 
not comprehend,— on the moving powers of the blood, whicH 
i^hey regard as a mystery ; on the question of venous absorption| 
tbe contractile power, irritability, and sensibility, — on theory 
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jans and actions of which they^jcontend that we are profound- 
ly ignorant. Then follows a disi^uiaaion on patholc^ipal ai>- 
^tomy, a fashionable term which has oeen recently introduce4» 
and which they decidedly prefer to the antiquated epithet o^F 
piorbid anatomy ; and on the best mode of pursuing its study^ 
For this purpose they introduce an abstract of an artlclej ,caLl^ 
jn the language of Fr«nce« Anatomie Paihologtque^ by a mail 
■yarned Gilbert Breschet, in the Dictionnaire de Medecine. This 
is followed by a short account of a similar arrang^nent, pror 
posed by J. F. Meckel (Meckel we presuma is n^ant), and th^ 
^bular view of M. Beclard. 

The peroration is very interesting, and is constructed acc<»rd«- 
ing to the established rules of the best rhetoricians, and the most 
lible masters of the great instrument of language. After the forpr 
ffoing able exposition of the defects^ the objects and the cap^r 
bilitics of the study of medicine, the sub-committee come to rer 
present some of its advantages as an art. They first advert tP 
^le satisfaction which every generous spirit must feel in alleyiair 
ing pain, healing disease, or snatphing from, the tomb; and the« 
po that mental delight which is afforded by the rejection, that tbj^ 
^s the result of a judicious use of knowledge^ varied and cqmplif 
pated in ;ts origin and application. But however exquisilf 
these enjoyments are, it is undeniable th^t they are temporary 
^nd unsubstantial. They are shadows^ a trjini recikonin^ 
and have no skill in money-making. In a word, they sink intd 
insignificance, wheyi compared with the main chance. The sub- 
committee therefore show a happy combination of scientific zeal^ 
with worldly wisdom, in the following dexterous appeal to th^ 
ruling passion of the medical breast. 

*< A gratification of ^ot))er disscription, however, avails him wbp 

frepares himself properly for the exercise of his professional duties, 
L is a gratification, indeed, of a less pure kind, but it Is one which^ 
in the present stat.e of tl>e world, is, to a certain degree, npcetsary 
for a man to enjoy^ ir^ preference to the. oph^^ although of an intel- 
lectual nature. The pleasure derived from profit is here alluide4 
po. *' p. cx^xv, 

The application of this ingenious hint will appear anon. 

Our sub-committee then proceed to lay down the maxim as 
an established principle, that all other circumstances of address^ 
manners and moral character, being equal, success depends on 
professional skill entirely ; and, in conformity with this vieWf 
^ey assert, th^t it is, in all instances, possible to trace failure 
pr success relatively to their respective causes, 

5< It will be seen in one man, that distinctive personal qualificationsi 
gn excellent address^ a soothing; manner, a ire^l pr §s$ume^ interest |i^ 
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the welfare of Iifs patients, and, above a^l, a scrupulous and unwearied 
-attention to the gratifying of patients aiid their friends by foiling in 
ivl^ their views, and thus making the unessential as weli as the es» 
isential circumstaliees of the case itaportant, will be amply sufficient 
4olead even a syperficial practitioner to the summit of his profes- 
«on$ whilst in another person, tsarked defects of manner and of ap« 
lyearanee wi^, if good conduct be present, not prevent him from 
i^^pl&Ily rising to pFofessional eminence, if hk acquirements authorise 
swch an elevatiooi Agam, it will be foOnd, that even slight indis- 
l^retiona with rei^ect to the collateral, or, as it nuiy be call^, moral 
treatment of a case, will often do a practitioner essential injury : sq 
much injury, indeed, that if such want of conduct be habitual, it is 
jdf no avail that he has influence, and is recommended most exten- 
sively by his surrounding friends — he may gain admission into many 
fkmrlies, but he will not retain possession of the ground which he oc- 
cnpiies. On the other hand, it will be as often observed, that a sedu- 
loud and satisfactory attention but to one case, has been sufficient to 
introduce a practitioner to many more, each of whicli has probably, 
^«d^ similar ctrcumstanees, fbrmed an equal centre for new acqui- 
sitions* In one instance, a young medical man was enabled to trace 
0i«ty new cases to Uie effisct which he produced on the mind of the 
first patient who applied to him on hk engaging in practice ; whilst^ 
in aoodier, an old established and celebrated physician was seen td . 
lose d most valuable connexion by.a^ery slight personal indiscretion 
with regard to the mode of his giving a prognosis. It should be 
•tated, however, in this case, that probably the indiscretion would 
not have produced such an effect, if the prognoMs^^had not been enrov 
)aeou8* " pp. cxxxvi— -cxxxviii. 

We hope that these impressive lessons will not be lost on 
those whose interest it is to avail themselves of them; and 
that no consideration whatever will indace a practitioner, whe- 
ther young or old, to proffnosticate recovery in catarrh, oj 
death in consumption. In the other requisites of address and 
manners, the elevh of the Association, we have no doubt, will 
prove apt scholars under tuition so excellent. The regulation 
of moral character we leave to the care of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. 

Tne second article of the volume i» the first of the Transae- 
fions, strictly so called. It is entitled, An Essay on the Edu- 
cation and Duties of the General Practitioner in MediciRe and 
Surgery, by Mr Alcock. Jf the Introductory Essay professes 
to be merely a sketch, this is to be regarded as an extendejl 
ind elaborate view of the subj.ect of education and duties d[ 
the general practitioner. The sub-committee open tlie sub^ 
ject m a general manner, and take brief and rapid views of the 
whole ; Mr Alcock rushes to the root of the matter, views it 
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in every liffht, penetraties to its uttermost recesses, and leaves 
no nook of the varied but uncultivated field of medical educar 
tion unexplored. The prospect is so extensive, or the ob- 
jects are so complex and confused, that it is not altogether easy 
to compreheild or trace the course of the surveyor. He be- 
gins, as he ought, with the importance and utility of his task^ 
states its objects, and illustrates and enforces, by adducing ap^ 
posite and striking examples from the daily practice of phy-i> 
sic, — ^in wbidi the ignorance of its professors, or the obscurity 
of cases, gives rise to numberless mistakes in the treatment of 
diseases. He then proceeds to consider the motives which are 
to influence young gentlemen in the choice of a profession, and 
especially in selecting that of medicine or surgery— enters oii 
the merits of apprenticeships, previous or concomitant educa- 
tion, classical, Lterary, scientific and professional, — ^and dis- 
cusses the comparative merits of different modes of training at 
considerable length. Professional instruction, df course, claims 
the greatest share of his attention ; and, afler considering the 
means of initiation into the elementary parts, he proceeds to e- 
numerate the courses of study by lectures, hospitals, dissections^ 
and reading, — for one, two, or three seasons, as circumstances 
may suggest. Anatomy is strongly recommended every sea- 
son. The lectures of JDr Armstrong on the practice of phy- 
sic, and of Mr Brande on chemistry, are eulogised ; but those 
of the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians are damned with 
cold praise. It may be thought that all this is very tedious 
and by no means attractive to the unenthusiastic reader. Quite 
the reverse: It would interest the coldest and most indif- 
ferent person in the world, and would command attention 
and awaken curiosity in breasts which had never thought or 
felt before. To enliven the dulness of mere didactic disserta- 
tion, Mr Alcock introduces a variety of episodes, partly nar- 
rative, partly dramatic, which are at once conceived and exe-' 
cuted in the happiest style to captivate the budding ambition of 
the young candidate for medical eminence. Thfe subjects of 
these interesting digressions are generally derived from the 
most agreeable part of the practitioner's business, — the substan- 
tial emoluments ; and they are most appropriately contrived to 
show that the most accomplished is uniformly the most money- 
making practitioner. Of this some people, it is said, have 
doubts ; but we hope they will neither show their ignorance 
nor their rudeness by expressing them. 

Having conducted the student to the object of his labours, 
the diploma, Mr ^Alcock proceeds to lament the incapacity so 
generally remarked of observing the phenomena of disease — 
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gives directions for improvipg this part of his education, by e- 
numerating the circumstances in the person and functions of 
the patient which are to be examined — ^recommends two sy- 
noptical views of these circumstances in the diseases of adults 
and of children, — ^and terminates in a jeremiade on the un- 
cultivated state of pathological anatomy, and the sacrifice of 
time which is requisite to render its study productive of much 
benefit. 

The subsequent part of this Essay is on the second division of 
our author's subject, — the duties of the general practitioner, and 
is occupied in ike discussion of several topics, which are cer- 
tainly not devoid of interest to the profession at large ; but 
which are infinitely and inconceivably more so to the practi- 
tioners on the south of the Tweed, and especially in London, 
and other places where the distinctions between physician, sur- 
geon, and rotitinier, are so rigorously observed. Mr Alcock 
adverts first to the history and origin of this distinction, that 
is, in a general way, — ^then proceeds to consider the situation 
of the general practitioner, ip relation to the. other two orders^ 
—and examines the degree of power conmiunicated by the 
Apothecaries' act, both in maintaining the rights of its mem- 
bers, and protecting the puUic against the frauds and imposi- 
tions of ignorance and quackery. The defects of this act'he 
exposes at considerable length; yet admits that it possesses 
advantages, the operation of which may be expected after some 
time ; and thinks that a more regular and comprehensive sys- 
tem of education, which has been already insured by it, cannot 
fail to raise the character of this order of the profession. No 
circumstance connected with the character of the general prac- 
titioner has been so disagreeable, or the source of so much dis- 
satisfaction, as the mode m which his services are rewarded ; and 
none which the surgeon-apothecaries have exerted themselves 
so much to abolish, as this ignominious mark of their original 
connexion with trade. It is evident that one of the principal, 
and, it must be admitted, most reasonable objects of their va- 
rious projects of reform, is to obtain a more honourable esti- 
mation for the services performed, and a rate of remuneration 
more suited to their qualifications, and regulated by more li- 
beral principles. This subject has not been forgotten by Mr 
Alcock, who has stated, on the whole, some very true and un- 
deniable circumstances, on the narrow policy by which the 
whole of this business is regulated. 

** The mode of remunerating the general practitioner is not only 
degrading but unjust ; it degrades that education on which bis use- 
fulness depends, sets it at naught, and values only the drugs, and 
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not the fekiil tbi^ directed their use. It is degrading, inasmuch as it 
holds out a temptation to furnish, a larger quantity ^ medicine than 
nay be absolutely required, and thereby eJtdting distrust ; and il is 
unjust, inasmuch as the reward is not in direct ratio to the ability 
exercised, but inversely : the skilful practitioner who readily e£fe<ls 
the removal of disease receiving the least ; and the inefficient practi* 
tioner whose want of skill allows the disease to run a protracted 
course receiving the most. Further, the well-educated and efficient 
members of the profession are well aware that mere medicine ia but 
a subordinate part of the successful treatment of disease ; much must 
always depend upon the ability to detect and guard against the 
causes which have produced it : in acute disease improper food> 
&c. will more than counteract the best directed medicine." pp. 
121, 122. 
• The remedy follows the evil. 

** Let the general practitioner then receive a moderate compensa-^ 
tion for each consultation requiring the exercise of his skill atid e^« 
perieuce ; and let him freely furnish, without further charge, the in&^ 
dfcines that may be necessary to the recotery of his patient, cofi« 
sidering them as part of the means of promoting the end for which 
he is consulted* I should also recommend that tlie compensation, 
be it ample or limited, be made at the time of consultation, and h& 
not suffered to accumulate, like an account from a chandler's shi^* 
Even should surgical assistance be afforded, let it, unless in extraor- 
dinary cases, be put on the same liberal footing as the medicines 
furnished, as etren the manual aid must be secondary to that ea^ 
ercise of the reasoning faculties which is necessary to render it efi« 
cient.** pp. 122, 123.^ 

Very sly and ingenious, it must be admitted^ The sub-com«* 
mittee first talk, in an under tone, of the necessity of the sub- 
lunary but substantial gratification of their appetite for the pre- 
cious metal?, — oi the pleasure derived from projit^ as they quaintly 
express it. Mr Alcock comes out at once with a systematic and 
regular method of directing a current of riches into the purseif 
of self and friends^ The hint of the sub-committee was a 
mere human longitig after the^ Mammon of ungodliness 5-— this 
is an undisguised and unblushing display of the cloven foot, in 
all its original sin and deformity. It is painful to think, that the 
auri sacra fames — the insatiable craving for gold, should lead 
the members of the Association to such alarming extremes. 

We cannot pretend to give any thing like an abstract of this 
paper. The author, in the general scope of his argument, 
is certainly right; and it is almost impossible for any per- 
son to be wrong in demanding a more comprehensive and 
more regular system of education for those persons who are 
destined to attend to the health of the great majority of the 
community. It was scarcely possible also for him to be 
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xvrong in recommending the long, attentive, and serious sttdy 
of anatomy arid, clinical medicine, and the habit of observ- 
ing the exterior signs of disease in a systematic and watch- 
ful manner. It must further be granted, that he has enter- 
ed into sufficiently minute details in many parts of his subject, 
and has not only given proofs of a mind well trained in him- 
self, but shows that he is thoroughly aware erf" the necessity of 
regular mental training to all who are to be conversant with 
.the practice of physic. Some subjects, however, he has not 
viewed in the light which appears to us to be the true one, and 
we are not sure that thbse to which he has devoted so much 
attention, are precisely the most important. There is a de- 

See of finical frivolity in the precision with which he delivers 
s rules for spending the different portions of the day ; and 
some practical absurdity in the partition of time for studying 
the arteries, veins, lyriiphatics, nerves, &c. and in the nice di- 
.visi<m of half and three-quarter hours for sundry occupa- 
tions. The general tone in which it is written is one which we 
^doubt not is exceedingly well calculated for the meridian of 
London and its vicinity ; and it is no small praise to Mr Alcock 
.that he has succeeded in engrafting so much literature and 
science on the good old man of Cocagnia. We cannot, how- 
ever, enter into minute or critical examination of all the merits 
of Mr Alcock's paper, which must be read to be estimated just- 
ly. With the utmost deference to the opinion of the Worship- 
nil Association, we should have doubted the wisdom of placing 
a paper of this nature at the very head of a volume professing 
to be the Transactions of an association for promoting and im- 
proving the practice of physic. Those who consult or read 
these transactions, certainly do not wish to learn from them 
,the complaints and grievances of the London apothecaries, cm: 
the galling inroads on their practice and professional emolu- 
ments by quack-doctors and other unqualified persons, or even 
the gross ignorance of nine-tenths of tne English general prac- 
titioners ; much less is it desirable to listen to their complaints 
of inadequate or uncertain remuneration, and their schemes to 
render this more liberal, prompt, and regular. We do not say 
that the subject is either improper or unnecessary for considera- 
tion ; but it is not in its proper place in the present volume. 
It ought in fact to have been published- separately. 

Mr Alcock's scheme of education might either hav^ been 
there or not, though we are inclined to the latter alternative. 
Most of us know what good and sufficient medical educa- 
tion ought to be ; and those to whom this paper is address- 
ed, we conceive, will not learn a single new fact, or have one 
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ne\^ idea created in their minds. If Mr Alcock was deter- 
mined to act the H<dofernes, it would hare been well to in* 
form us of the actual provision which the Assodation make for 
the educaiion of their members, to tell us what course of study 
and what accomplishments they, in point of fact, require in 
candidates for admission to their privileges. On tfie advantages 
of this system he might have commented with great propriety ; 
but we would recommend that he address his paper not to the 
Association of Apothecaries, not to the profession — ^but to that 
branch of general society from whom the youths destined to re- 
cruit the ranks of the great corps of general practitioners are 
to be derived. It is to parents, guardians, and superintendents 
of young persons in general that such an exhortation should be 
addressed. We are well aware that most absurd and erroneous 
notions prevail on the subject, but the difficulty is to eradicate 
these notions from the very spot in which they grow. It is nse- 
les to lop a branch or crop a few exuberant leaves while the 
root of the evil remains as firm as ever. A very few observa- 
tions will place the Whdle matter in a clear light, and render it 
quite intelligible even to our general readers. 

It cannot be doubted that the constitution and wants of so- 
ciety in all parts of the kingdom, except London, Bath, Edin- 
burgh, and one or two similar cities, require a supply of medi- 
cal practitioners who can and will act in all ordinary cases as 
physician and surgeon at least, if not as accoucheur occasion- 
ally ; and it is equally certain that the practitioners of all pro- 
vincial towns, or other considerable places, be they gradvatea 
of any university, fellows or licentiates of either of the coK 
.leges of physicians, or members or licentiates of either of the 
QoUeges of surgeons, are, in point of fact, the physicians, sur^ 
^ons and accoucheurs of their respective patients in such places ;. 
and if any extraordinary medical or surgieal advice is required, it 
is obtained by summoning a physician or surgeon from the nearest 
city in which he is to be found. It is, indeed, on extraordinary 
occasions only that the physician is thought of in most places ;: 
while he is the daily visitant of Grosvenor Street and Berkeley 
Square. But though this partition of labour and rank be ad- 
initted, it does not follow that separate associations should exist 
for the individuals of each. IS this principle be admitted at al)» 
Jt ought to be admitted in its fullest extent ;, and we ought ta 
.Isave not only separate colleges of physicians, of surgeons and of 
.accoucheurs,, but we ought to have a college of oculists, a college bC 
Qcrrists,^ and a college ofdentists. Ip London, rt is well known,, 
that though the surgeons of hospitals and professed operators canw 
didly decline giving medical advice, or attending medical cases^ 
in which they are conscious a physician would be more useful^ 
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yet several of therii do n6t scruple to act as ordinary medical ad- 
visers and attendants to their patients. THe accoucheur depart^ 
•ment Has generally been left to physicians, whether fellows ot 
licenticit^ of the College. In Edinburgh, this arrangement 13 
still more unequivocally recognised. Not only is the general me-* 
dical education so conducted, that the graduate of medicine must 
understand at least the general principles of surgery ; and the 
surgeon must be familiar with the principles and practice of 
pliysic ; but the College of Physicians, by recently repealing 
their bye-laws, which prevented the physician from performing 
the most trivial operation, in whatever circumstances he mighl 
•be placed, have enabled their members to do personally what- 
ever they deem requisite for the welfare of the patient^ or the 
removal p( his disease. The surgeons, it may further be ob"!- 
-served, are, with few exceptions indeed, the ordinary medical 
ftcFvisers of their patients, and practise every department of 
their profession, except that of midwifery, for which there id 
no college J and the practitioners of which, therefore, take re- 
fuge either in the College of Physicians or in that of Surgeonsi 
The Edinburgh College of Surgeons, in truth, by requiring 
the study of midwifery^ and a competent knowledge of materia 
fnedzca and pharmacy, as well as anatomy, surgery, and the 
other branches of surgical education, in their candidates, unitef 
the advantages both of the London College of Surgeons and 
of the Association of Surgeon- Apothecaries. Their licentiates 
are qualified to practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery, iii 
all their departments, and even pharmacy ; and the result is^ 
that we hear ho complaints in the whole of Scotland about tb«f 
merely nominal distinction of physicians, surgeons^ and surgeon- 
apothecaries* 

To these observations, if they were intended mefrely to sho^i^ 
that an association of surgeon- apothecaries is superfluous, it 
would be easy to reply, that in London it is otherwise ; and asr 
the College of Surgeons take no cognizance of the capacity 01^ 
attainment oT candidates in midv^^ifery and pharmaqy, it is requi* 
site that some public authority should be invested with this powers 
We do not adduce these remarks, however, so much with thia 
laew, as to show, that according to the constitution of the Scot^ 
tish Cfolleges, the evils of which the bulk of the profession com* 
plain id the South, cannot exist* The regulations of these In- 
stitutions imply what, in point of fact, is the case, that the ge- 
neral practitioner exists every where i that the distinctions of* 
the profession are iii many situations unnecessary or impracti-^ 
cable ; yet where they are practicable, they leave it to circum-* 
stances, and the choice pf the individual, whether he is to re-^ 
strict himself to one department, or act in alL 

Ld 
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But another inference which these obsei*vations fui'nish, must 
not be omitted. If they do not show that the Association, as 
it stands, is superfluous, they prove, that the power of domi* 
nation which it wished to possess over the country, partitioned 
into districts, is quite unnecessary. Though we ao not wish to 
offer, on this part of the mtended constitution of the Associa- 
tion, any opinion which could be said to prejudge a tentative 
measure, all liberal minds, we are satisfied, will regard it, in 
.the mean time, as the most Gothic and mistaken arrangement 
that could be devised; and defeating, by its very nature, that 
purpose for the accomplishment of which they are so eager. 
The division of any country into so many medical districts, 
over which the Association is to extend its monopolizing 
|)aw, reminds us most accurately of those restrictive mea- 
sures in social and commercial affairs, against which all ei^ 
lightened minds have been long struggling, and which it is the 
credit of the present a^e. to have abolished. It is, in truth, a 
retrogradation in medical economy; and it is fortunate thai 
this part of the apothecaries' act was not carried. 

Lastly, the Association of English Surgeon- Apothecaries, as 
it now stands, will contain members who will be much more 
efficient observers of disease, and much better acquainted with 
the practice of their profession, than could be expected under 
the old constitution. Still their assistance will be employed on 
ordinary occasions only ; and it will depend on their personal 
abilities and exertions entirely, whether, by superior knowledge 
and management of disease, they shall ever obtain with the 
public that consideration and confidence with which the ad- 
vice of a popular and skilful physician or surgeon is request- 
ed. The Institution must be useful in provincial and small 
towns, — the only situations, we have reason to believe, in 
which it previously existed, and consequently in which all 
the changes now contemplated could not take place. But 
in London, and in other cities, in which it is obvious that 
^the surgeon-apothecaries feel their grievances most acutely, 
it may Jbe doubted whether the changes intended can take 
place without converting the apothecaries into virtual surgeons 
or physicians. It is evident, that if this be the case, there 
still must be an order of the profession who are to restrict 
themselves lo the composition and preparation of medicines, 
whether these medicines are priescribed by physicians, surgeons, 
or accoucheurs ; and whose advice will be requested by the great 
mass of town population, who are neither sufficiently low to ap- 
P^y ^-^. 'J^^Pitals and dispensaries, nor in that elevated region 
m winch the physician and surgeon are habitual or frequent 
attendants. Though not particularly anxious to apply the 
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principle of partition of labour in its extremity to the medical 
profession, we have our doubts whether any individual, how- 
ever educated and trained in habits of diligence and regularity. 
Of even aided by partners, assistants, and senior apprentices, 
oan attend to that extensive course of professional outy which ^ 
the surgeon- apothecaries appear to claim* If the subsidiary 
business of preparing and dispensing medicine is done by the 
aids to which we allude, how does this surgeon^apothecary dif-^ 
fer from the physician or surgeon ? He is virtuallv and truly 
one or other, or both ; and this, we conceive, is the result of 
the apothecaries' act. It thrusts the apothecary out of his pros- 
per path, and converts him into a different person altogether. 
To this, of course, it would be unfair to offer any objection^ if 
this were the original intention of the act; but if it is actually 
the case, then what need of an Association ? and why do not> 
the surgeon-apothecaries become at once and ab initio surgeons 
«nd physicians? 

Admitting, then, the necessity of general practitioners, the 
question of education is very easily decided. Practically speak- 
ing, the great object, undoubtedly is, to render the individual' 
practically familiar with all those usual occurrences of profes^* 
sional duty, which daily take place in such situations as those, in 
which he is to exercise his profession. It is one of the evils of 
a profession like medicine, that this is in many instances exten- 
sive, exactly in the inverse ratio of the causes which would 
weigh with a professional person, of considerable accomplish-^ 
ments, and of extensive education. The common diseases of 
adults in towns, the smaller, sometimes considerable operations, 
accidents of no mean importance, midwifery and the diseases 
peculiar to parturient women and children, present a field both 
extensive and varied, yet not boundless. It is certain, that it is 
practicable for individuals of moderate capacity and industry to 
master them ; and it is on this possibility that the education of 
the general practitioner is founded. But another question is 
suggested, wnether the kind of occupation in which the general 
practitioner is to be engaged, will repay the expense of time 
and money which must be incurred in a course of education so 
extensive as that which is projected by Mr Alcock. We will 
not espouse that narrow and calculating policy which refuses to 
expend, especially on the business of educfition, what is not sure 
to DC repaid by tne gains of the profession to which the educa- 
tion is preparatory. But it is evident, that unless a convenient 
limit be fixed to this by statute, many individuals who would 
make excellent general practitioners, might be excluded bv the 
expense incurred, and the time spent in education. It is, there- 
fore, between the two extremes of sufficient instruction to insure 
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Cfualification and public safety, and moderate expeilse of tioae 
and money to the individuals, that this medium is to be founds 
That the general practitioner ought to possess the advantages 
of what is termed a liberal ediication, is, we conceive, quite un?- 
deniable. . Bat it would be at once absurd and unreaac^^le to 
demand that he should obtain this at a University* If he is 
grained' in the ordinary manner at a public school to the classics^ 
and is initiated into the elements of geometry and phjrsics un« 
der competent instructors any where, it is all that is reqfuisite. 
His profession^ instruction ought to be accurate as far as it goes; 
for it is much better to know one or two subjects accurate! j^ 
than to have a general and vague acquaintance with ten. For 
this purpose, there can be little doubt that he ought to be well 
Fersed in anatomy, the manwement of the common surgical 
diseases and operations, midwi^ry, pharmacy, and the general' 

Erinciples of physic. Other departments it would be well for 
im to know; but their study would at once* consume time^ 
which to him is invaluable ; incur expense, which is also npt %q 
be rashly done ; and perhaps divide and distract his attention, 
ifhUh is the thing most of all to be avoided. It is astonishing how 
much multiplicity of object distracts attention, and sometimes pro- 
motes indecision,— 'a quality of mind most inconvenient to the 
foutinier. '^ His whole time and faculties should be directed iq 
the practical and necessary parts of the profes6ion,<-i*the scien« 
^fic and ornamental he ma^ afterwards study, if leisure permit| 
or inclination suggest. "With suph cultivation, we could easily 
conceive a mind oi ordinary powers capable of observing the 
phenomena of disease faithfully — of aidministering those well* 
known remedies^ about the operation and efiicaey of which ail 
tjie profession are a^eed,— and of accomplishing, by attentive 
management, what i$ too often neither done by i£iU nor extent* 
sive learning. A practitioner possessed of such a mind, is fit* 
ted for all that is requisite in dady practice ; and while h\d sfaunsi 
at an equal distance, the rashness of iasfaionable empiricism, 
and the folly or weakness of fashionable hypothesi?) neither hi^i 
time Qor his i^ceon^plishments are of that precious nature, that 
render his services too expensive to the great body of the com* 
hiunity. 

After this long digression, occasioned by Mr Alcock's paper, 
we proceed to notice, very shortly, the odier communications tq 
|;he Society. 

The first of these is ^ case of chronic inflammation of the 
jperiGardiqni, terminating in adhesion, by Dr James Johnson. 
The only peculiarity in this case is, that the inflammation of 

* Reii on the Education of Medical Routmiers; Med. and Surg, JoumaU voLli. 
Pr4T7r " - ? - • - y- 
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tire pericardium was connected with rbeuidadc affections of ibe 
joints. These cases are not uncommon. Death was erased 
by effusion of blood in the posterior lobe of the brain. 

The History of a case of Spontaneous Rupture of the Uterus, 
in the seventh month of pregnancy, by Mr Chaiies Shillito, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. is a good ex- 
ample of this kind of accident. The rupture had taken place 
about the lateral part of the neck of the womb ; inflammation, 
terminating in sloughing, had succeeded ; so that the left side 
of the OS tinca^ of the cervix^ and of part of the body of the 
womb, had been removed by this process, and a direct comnau- 
nication formed between the cavity of the womb and that of an 
adventitious sac in the abdomen, in which the foetus had lain* 
This sac appeared to have been formed by membranous adhe- 
sion, efiused by the peritoneum. Aphthous sores were found 
in the gullet and stomach. The dissection does credit to the 
descriptive powers of Mr Shaw. 

In the 5th article, Mr Charles Thomas Haden gives an 
account of several cases, in which various substances, \n seve^ 
ral instances articles of food, taken into the stomach, had given 
rise to symptoms of poisoning. Two cases of poisoning by the 
berries of deadly nightshade (atropa belladonna) j recovered 
under the administration of an emetic and purgatives. , The 
fimbstances suspected in the other cases are, orange, roast pork, 
pickled pork and greens, beePs heart, mutton chop, and cher- 
ries. It may be (£)ubted how far these agents were the sole 
causes of the symptoms in each case. The last is a case of a- 

Eoplexy, succeeding to a blow caused by striking the head vio- 
mtly, four days before, on a piece of wood. Coagulated blood 
was foimd in the lateral ventricles, and in the 3d and 4tb» 
and in the cerebral substance of the left hemisphere. 

The 6th article is a case of injury of the upper jaw, by Mr 

' John Powell, member of the Royal College of Surgeons. The 

two front incisors were beaten out, the alveolar processes broken^ 

jmd 1>WQ incisors driven up into the ri^ht nostril, where they 

ttoiltinued four years till removed by Mr PowelL 

The 7th articfe is on the treatment of painful affections 
of the nerves, arising from local injury, by Mr George R. 
Rodd, member of the Royal College of Surgeons. The re- 
medy is extract of nightshade (a. belladonna)^ used internally, 
and as a local application. The 8th is a case of aneurism of 
the aorta, and dissection, by Mr John Hnnter, of the College 
. of Surgeons* 

The 9th, entitled, " Abstract of Communications from the 
Country, on Medical and Surffical Attendance on the Parochial 
Poor 5 int ^ Letter from Robert Masters Kerrison, M.D., " 
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ittay be Very attractive to the members of the Association ; but it' 
possesses no claim to be known beyond the local precincts from 
which the cases are derived. 

Mr t)avid Evans of Helper, Derbyshire, is the author of 
the 10th and 11th articles. The former contains a series of' 
cases of bad practice in midwifery and surgery among unedu- 
cated practitioners. The latter is a case of narcotism, by 1 J 
ounce of laudanum and half a pound of gin. As half a drachm of 
ipecacuan produced no vomiting, the narcotic and the blue^ 
ruin were extracted, by pressing the contents of the stomach 
through a tube^previpusly introduced. Partial recovery took 
place ; 6 ounces of blood were taken from the temporal ar- 
tery ; an emetic of ipecacuan, and tartrate of antimony was suc- 
ceeded by vomiting. Death took place, however, on the 6th 
day aftei", from supposed inflammation of the lungs. No exa*' 
mination. 

The 12th article, on Yenous Congestion, by Mr Thomas 
Sandwithy contains speculations and cases, but nothing very 
peculiar. . * 

The 1 3th, by Mr Newnham, contains an account of a case 
in which a still-born child was expelled from the uterus in the 
eighth month, and fifty-nine days after, a healthy male child at 
the full time. 

In the 14th, Dr G. Wallis, of Emanuel College, Cambridge,' 
gives an account of the efficacy of the meadow-safifron (colchi* 
cum autumnale) in cases of peripneumony, pleurisy, hydroce- 
phalus, and diabetes. The last case, though disfigured by specu-^ 
lations, is good and instructive. 

The 15th and 16th, by Mr Thomas Haden of Derby, treat 
ef subjects closely allied, and might have been contained in one' 
p^per. Th^ subjects are, distortion of the feet, and club feet^^ 
The nature of the former kind of deformity will be understood 
from the following singular mod^ in which tb^ authoi* qom« 
mences his accoui^t of it. 

<^ A gentleman was met walking in the street to-day ; he waf 
lame and awkward. His head and shoulders and elbows projected 
backwards, his abdomen protruded, his back sank inwards, his toes 
were turned outwards, and it seemed, when he walked, as if he had 
no motion in any of bis joints. The ankles were particularly rigid, 
find he had a swing of the body in his walk which arose from each 
hip being projected forwards when he stepped out, as if to counter-, 
balance the want of fnotion in the ankle joint. The appearance of 
this gentleman was really ludicrous ; for ne was a lusty man, ancl 
the uprightness of his figure, his projecting stomach, his elbows im- 
moveably fixed to his side, or rather projecting backwards, and hii| 
shuffling gait, were at once peculiar and almost ridiculously ii^j 
elegant. ... i - ^ t i 
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*^ When the attention was direGted to the foot, it was geeri to be 
broad and flat ; and, doubtless, on a closer examination, the arch of 
the foot would have been found to be almost entirely lost. 

<* This gentleman's appearance afforded so good a representation 
jof the symptoms which mark tbe existence of this species of de- 
formity, that it will supersede the necessity for any further descrip- 
tion of the effects which it produces on the motions of the body. 
Otherwise, let any person try to walk with a stiff ankle and his toes 
turned out, and he will understand what is attempted to be de- 
scribed* here. " p. 253. 

The structure on which these changes depend is thus exr 
plained. 

" It is presumed that the giving way of the arch of the foot is 
^he cause of this species of lameness; because, on examining such 
eases, the foot is flattened, the arch underneath is to appearance 
lost, and the whole limb deprived of its symmetry and fine appear? 
ance ; for the ankle is too much lowered, and the calf of the leg is 
is in a great degree deficient. " ^. 253* 

There is nothing very peculiar or new in the pathology of 
tliese kinds of deformity; and the chief object of the author is 
to recommend the use of strips of adhesive plaster. 

The following observations on cases of inflammatory diarrhoea 
please us, because they agree with observations which We had 
'occasion to make some years ago on this subject, and which in* 
duced us to regard diarrhoea as the result of inflammation of 
tlie intestinal mucous membrane. 

A short article, entitled, on Fracture of the Knee-pan, by 
Mr Robert Palk Mogridge, is communicated by Dr James 
Johnson. A longer and more elaborate one, on Fracture of the 
Knee-pan and of the Olecranon, by Mr Aicock, contains some 
observaticfns sufiiciently obvious, on the nature, efiects, and 
treatment of these injuries, and many lamentations, and not a 
^ew examples, of the ignorance manifested in the detection and 
panagement of theni. We presume that the unfortunate instances 
to which Mr Aicock allude^, are restricted very much, if not 
entirely, to the practice of his friends the apothecaries; for 
tdiough it is well known that perfect osseous union of the kneer 
^an especially is difficult, if not impos^ibte, yet we cannot con* 
ceive any person of moderate surgical attainments suffering the 
accident which Mr Aicock so pathetically describes to occur. 
We have ourselves treated these injuries, and seen them treat«> 
ed ; but such result^ as he mentions or alludes to, we have not 
had the misfortune to witness. The Postscript of this paper is 
a most gratuitous and ridiculous effusion, whatever opinion 
of its merits the writer or his fellow associates may enter* 
tain. There is certainly in the profession, — a profession so mis- 
jp^U^egus and varied ip its members,^^^eat indiflbrencp and ior 
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aitentioDy some ignoraaoe, and a good deal of rashness* All of 
us know this, and deplore it ; but the causes of it ane as. much 
0ut of our control, as the motions of the planets, and the rise 
and fall of the waters of the Nile, were out of the power of the 
listronomer of Cairo ; and Mr Alcock is in a hallucination, not 
unlike that described by Imlac, when he fancies that his inte^ 
testing monopoly of medical humanity and attention is either 
to effect the changes which he wishes, or to recommend himself 
imd partners to the worship and patronage of the public. 

The observations of Dr Armstrong, on the utility of opium 
in certain inflammatory disorders, are, like all the productions 
pf that popular author, good and sensible,, but neither new nor 
original ; — at least we have often witnessed, and sometimes prao- 
iised, the exhibition of the dru^ in the manner described.^ The 
paper should not have been m the Transactions of the Asso- 
faated Apothecaries, for Dr Armstrong is not an ordinary menk> 
l>er of this Association. 

The 2l8t is a Case d* Blighted Ovum, by M. J. Hayes. 

The 22d, two Cases of Obstructed Colon, by Mr Callow, 
are too long to admit of our dwelling much on them. Both of 
them are inteiresting cases ; — the last is instructive. It is diffi- 
pult to say, however, whether the primary disease was in the 
fcolon or not, and whether all the morbid changes afterwards 
met with were not the result of the same general cause. 

The 28d, an unusual case of Twin Conception and Labour, 
miso a case of Blighted Ovum, with Remarks on the doctrine of 
^uperfcstation, by Mr Powell, Surgeon and Accoucheur to the 
]L.ying-4n Institution, Newman Street, London. The pheno- 
mena of bli^ted conceptions be believes inconsistent with the 
doctrine of superfoetation. 

A case of Cut Throaty successfully treated, is good, and eoni- 
tains one or two useful remarks. In other respects it is not 
distinguished* 

A case of poisoning by Opiuin by Mr Hayes, shows what all 
the world except the Association well knew, — that sulphate of 
sine is the best emetic for expelling the narcotic from the st<>- 
inach. Mr Hayes, we presume, is a young author, and wishes 
to show the profession, in this maiden effort, that he can write^ 
qieculate, and make remarks. 

The remarks on Neuralgia and Aphonia by Dr Uwins^ are 
mnart, critical, and philosophical, but they have no right to 4 
place in the present volume. 

Mr Alcock's accomplishments are positively omnigenous; 
good reader i excuse this dreadful word, for we cannot^ ia our 
whole vocabulary, get another to express what we mea^;— - 
which is, that Mr A. excels in all things. We thought that 
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web^ad ti&en: leave of hiih some score of page? ago; but here 
\lb is again^. talking of uniting fissQred palate, and reef-knois^ 
and the distinction beureen the ree&knot and the granmfs knot. 
We learnt many summers ago» ere we knew what surgery was^ 
the sailors knot, and the soldiers knot, and made a point al- 
ways of tying every thing in surgical operation, from the knots 
pi'B. puUeyrrope, down to the ligature of an artery, with thesaiU 
ors knot. Mr A/s case was successful.- 

May we ask the worshipful Association^ what this memoir 
0f the professional character of Mr Morel has to do in its 
Transactions? In what manner does the knowledge of Mr 
M's virtues and talents contribnte to the objects of the Associa- 
^on? We do not doubt that Mr Morel was a scholar, a geor 
tleman, and though a pupil and lover of Pott, not insensible to 
the merits of John Hunter. But are not all so? and why do 
the Association come forward to tell the world this? Have 
they actually published this memoir for Uie purpose of venting 
their spleen at the present Director of the Army Medical Board^ 
ittid awakening public compassion for the supposed injured Mr 
Morel ? The Association certainly travelled most widely and 
gratuitously from their padi, when they thought of giving publt* 
tcity to a statement so grossly erroneous, and of uttering Ian* 

Siage so completely unfounded, as that contained in thie note ou 
e York Hospital. It is our duty to contradict every thing 
relating to the alleged unfairness of the treatment shewn to Mr 
M., and we do so on official authority. We beg to inform 
the Association, that Mr Morell had served on fiiU pay only IQ 
•years, and though he had completed a service of ^0 years, he 
could not have been entitled to full pay, nor to any thing be- 
yond the usual half pay allowance. We further state, that in 
.^consequence of the reduction which took place in our military 
and medical establishment in 1817, it was requisite that all those 
who were retained, should be fit for service. Mr M., whatever 
iHightbehis qualifications, was completely aS ag^^o long be- 
fore he retired, oit was obliged to retire, as the Association im- 
properly state. The exchange which be made, if not in his fa- 
irourj was at least attended with circumstances as gratifying ifi 
•ffevery respect, as it was possible in a case of the kind. In con- 
siequence of his impai)red health, the heads of his department 
made strenuous efforts with the Secretary at War and the Board 
of Treasury, to obtain for him an aniiual pension. The eppli- 
pation was unisuccessful ; but Mr M. was grateful for theexeiv 
tions which were made. On retirement he obtained the brevet 
rank of Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, as a» honourable marl^ 
of approbation of bis conduct as a medical officer* • 
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Such are the contents accessory and essential of the first vo^ 
lume of the Transactions of the Associated Apothecaries of 
England and Wales ; and if it be a fair average specimen of 
what is to be expected from their united labours, we do not 
think it will in any degree tend to raise their character in 
public or professional estimation. We have, indeed, been 
greatly disappointed. We did not expect a work equalling oi^ 
rivalling the Journal de Pharmacies or the periodical eiFusions of 
the various associations of apothecaries in Germany ; as we well 
know tha( the apothecaries in England are not pharmacienSf nor 
possess the scientific devotion and pharmacological accomplish- 
ments of the Germans. But knowing them to be in possession .of 
a certain range of practice, from which the higher classes of the 
profession are excluded, it was natural to expect some good plain . 
observations of the common popular diseases, and the effects of 
remedies, with an occasional singular case when it happened not 
to have been examined by a more competent practitioner. It 
was also natural to expect, that among men familiar with the phe-* 
nomena of chemical and pharmacological processes, some two or 
three individuals would appear, who could communicate new and 
useful information on the properties or physiological effects of 
some of the less known drugs and medicines. It is evident, how- 
ever, that neither a Robiquet, a Pelletier, nor a Sertuerner is to be 
fQund among the Association. It is evident, also, that we wer^ 
completely mistaken in our estimate either of the pretensions or 
of tne capacity of the associated apothecaries. The present 
volume furnishes evidence that they aim at nothing short of be? 
.coming the most learned and scientific branch of the profession^ 
before whom physicians and surgeons must cap, with a proper 
sense of their own inferiority; and that they are resolved to 
persuade the public that the most complete and extensive mer. 
idical education is to be acquired, not as has hitherto been imar 
gined, by attendance on lectures and hospitals, however sedu- 
lous and lengthened, but by five years of servitude in the mixr 
ing of draughts, and the preparation of pills and boluses. 
Whether they will succeed in this lofty aspiration, as people 
speak in these aspiring times, by any means, and whether they 
will succeed by the authority of J)r Armstrong, Dr Jphnson, 
Dr Uwins, and other extra-association names, whom they 
so eage^y worship as the gods of their idolatry, time only will 
show^ The Association of Apothecaries, if they wish to com- 
mand respect, should stand oi| their own feet and be support- 
ed by their own strength, and not come forward to public 
potice, tottering in a new and unknown path, and encumbered 
with adventitious ^d^ 
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III. 

Die gdnzliche Extirpation der carcinomatosen Gebdrmutter^ 

ohne selhst enstandenen, oder kUnstlich bewirkten Vorfalty vor^ 
' genommen und glilcklich vollfilhrt / mil naherer Anlcitung wie 

diese Operation gemacht werden kann. Von Dr Joh, Nep. 

Sauter, Grossherz. Baden, Medizinalratb, &c. &c. pp. 200. 

8vo. Constanz, 1822. 

nnHE surgery of the present day is not more characterized by 
•^ the science of its principles, than by the boldness of its 
practice. It is not only in the capitals of large kingdoms that 
the passing of ligatures around arterial trunks, second in im* 
portance only to the aorta, is practised as a routine operation, 
Bnd the removal of a whole extremity is undertaken ; but in 
the back settlements of America, surgeons venture to lay open 
the abdomen, and cut out from behind the intestines diseased 
ovaries ; aiid here we have an account of a surgeon of Con- 
stance successfully extirpating the whole of a moroid Uterus re« 
maining in situ, nnappalled by the protrusion of the intestines 
through the vagina. 

' Few diseases are more painful, or more hopeless, than can- 
cer of the womb ; but, until the present instance, the despair 
of the sufferer has not met with an artist bold enough to ruii 
-all hazards in attempting to give relief. But Dr Sauter was 
unable to resist the urgent entreaties of Genoveva Waldorf, 
aged 50, the wife of a labourer, that he should attempt to re- 
lieve her sufferings, even if she should die under his knife; 
and although the operation had never been performed, yet the 
accidental approach to it, in some cases o{ prolapsus uteri, in 
some measure justified his procedure. 

On the 28th January, 1822, at 2^. m., Dr Sauter proceeded 
to perform the operation, assisted by his son and Mr Distei 
a surgeon. The only cutting instrument used was a fine, nar* 
row scalpel, with a tnin broad handle and a short convex cut- 
ting edge. The patient was laid upon her back and her legs 
kept asunder by the assistants. The rectum and bladder were 
emptied in the first place. Dr Sai^ter tried, by introducing tfie 
fore finger of the left hand curved to act as a hook through the 
disorganized os uteri, how far the uterus could be pulled aown ; 
but the fungous substance tore and bled, and the uterus did 
not move. The fore and middle fingers were now introduced 
under the os pubis into the space which the vagina forms around 
ihe uterus; the knife was next introduced between these fin«^ 
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gerp, and the vagina slowly divided to the uterus^ The point 
of the finger was inserted, the incision and the circular divi- 
sion of the vagina gradually effected. Dr Sauter next attempt- 
ed to separate the lateral connexions as high as possible, agam 
with his fingers id the mouth of the womb, pulled the uterus as 
&F down 88 possible, and tried to separate the cellular con- 
nexions, partly with the handle of the knife, partly with ihe 
fore finger of the right hand, but could not succeed on account 
of the narrowness of the space and the strength of the con- 
nexions, and during this attempt, a great part of the fungus oii* 
the anterior Up of the os tincce separated. Dr Sauter next tried 
the forceps. He introduced one blade into the mouth of 
the womb, and the other over its anterior surface, and then 
pulled widi some force, and attempted to separate between th^ 
uterus and bladder by the handle of the knife and finger 
within the peritoneum, but in vain. Half an hour was con<^ 
Bumed in these painful and fruitless efibrts, and Dr Sauter 
found himself obliged to change his mode of operation 8n<i 
desist from all attempts to peel the uterus out of the peri- 
toneum ; and he took the desperate (and, to himself, unao 
countable) resolution of cutting the uterus, in sitUj entirely out. 
He now put two fingers of the left hand into the vagina, an4 
into the separation" made between the bladder and uterus, car- 
ried the scalpel between these fingers to the place to be cut^ 
endeavoured to lay hold of a portion of the cellular membrane 
with the bent fore finger, and thus cut portion by portion be- 
tween the fingers, always keeping close to the uterus, until he 
got into the cavity of the abdomen. He next laid hold of th0 
peritoneum with the hooked fore and middle fingers, and puUr 
ed it down, and divided if, with the knife, portion by portion^ 
close to the uterus on both sides, until the anterior and uppet 
connexion, along with the peritoneum, was divided as far a$ 
tlie lateral connection which lies higher. He now introduced 
the whole left hand into the vagina, laid hold of the lateral 
connexions with the fingers as before, and cut off from above, 
downwards as close to the uterus as possible, all connexion of 
the uterus with the ovaries, Fallopian tubes, ligaments, &c. He 
was now able to lay hold of the Jvndus uteri with four fin- 
gers, and attempted to invert it forwards; but the patient 
pressing strongly down as in labour pains, the intestines pro- 
truded into the vagina, over his hand, and he was obliged tQ 
desist. At a third attempt, by the aid of an assistant, who 
made strong pressure above the pubes, the uterus was at last 
inverted and brought down, with its fundus, forwards to the 
external labia, the intestines following. He was, however^ 
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now able easily to complete the division of the lateral con^ 
neicions, and that with the rectum from above,, down wards, and 
thus -to terminate this dreadful operation. The intestines were 
now reduced into their natural situation, the patient kept in a 
perfectly horizontal position^ and ^some clean dry lint intro^ 
duced. The hemorrhagy was never so great as to threaten 
danger, and it was not necessary to secure any veiteel. About 
a pound and a half of blood might have been lost in all. But,; 
for the sake of precaution, wads of lint, wet with solution of 
aluni) were stuffed into the vagina upon the dry lint already 
there. 

' The patient bore the operation wonderfully, and did not feel 
fiunt till Jt was over. She then complained of pain, especially 
in the epigastrium. ' The body was covered with a cold sweat; 
the pulse very §mall, scarcely to be felt, and diffusible stimuli 
were given in small doses. In three (hours after the operation 
«he recovered ; the sweat beci^me warm, and the pulse better* 
She now complained of burning heat in the vagina, but had no 
pain in the abdomen ; and those in the pelvis, the eonsequ^ce 
of the operation, soon ceased. 

The uterus thus removed was, by the measurement of a 
figure said to represent it in its naturstl size, about 2^ inches 
long, and two broad, and the fungus protruding from its mouth 
still larger. 

The detail of the convalescence need not be long. For some 
days vomiting recurred at intervals, chiefly during the night 
and after food. She was freer from pain the day after the 
operation than she had been for months. On the following day 
the intestined could not be reached by the finger througn the 
vagina. On the ninth day after the operation, she sat up in 
bed ; and on introducing the finger into the vagina, the perr- 
toneum was felt contracted into a hollow cone. On the ISth she 
got out of bed for a little. Her convalescence was retarded by 
local exfoliation of the mucous membrane of the vagina, the 
effect of the application of the concentrated solution of alum, 
bowel complaints and incontinence of urine; but, on the 16tk 
of March, in other respects she might beconsidered as cured. 
On the 9th of May she left the hospital, and took to her ordi* 
»ary occupations and mode of life. On the 19th she began fo' 
complain of pulmonary affections, and she died on the 1st June* 

Tlie body was examined next day. Tlie skin was very pale^ 
and of a waxy whiteness ; the left leg and thigh, and the labium 
of this side, oedematous ; the abdomen not distended. By the 
finger in the vagina, the pelvis was found closed; and in the 
whole space there was no swelling or ulcer, but the posterior 
sur&ce of the bladder was open. In the thorax, the lungsi 
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were found oedeihatous, and filled with greyish mucies, the 
heart natural. In the abdomen^ every thing was in a good 
state, and in its natural situation ; no efiusion^ or indication of 
former effusion. The omentum covered the intestines, as 
usual. The liver was in all respects natural, the gall-bladder 
empty. The spleen healthy, as well as the kidneys; The sto- 
mach pale, flaccid, pretty large, empty, and not distended with 
air. The intestines throughout natural, in their proper posi- 
tions, no where inflamed, or showing traces of former inflam- 
mation ; the small intestines quite empty ; the ascending colon 
containing a considerable quantity of feces, of a soft consist- 
ence. The abdomen was entirely closed towards the pelvis ; 
the peritoneum in this situation, as every where else, had its 
natural colour ; the intestines could be freely lifted froni it, ex* 
cept at one point in the middle of the covering of the pelvis, 
where the small intestine, resting upon it, adhered firmly by its 
external coat to a firm whitish-grey membranous mass, half a 
line in thickness, about the size of a sixpence (6 kreutzer), and 
was difficult to separate; but the separation was effected with- 
out opening the gut. Behind this, towards the rectum, there 
was a more extensive adhesion, about the sizeof a dollar,' which 
could not be separated without opening the pelvis. AIL these 
intestines were perfectly sound, no where contracted, and their 
functions unimpaired. The rectum passed right into the pelr 
vis, quite uninjured, and the division quite sharp upon it. The 
pelvis, examined from above downwards, was without growth 
or ulceration, and every where perfectly healed. The ovaries 
were found, in their natural situation, but appeared rather 
small. The Fallopian tubes could be distinctly made out. 

But besides the narrative of his own case, Dr Sauter^ without 
pretending to give a monography of this affection, has subjoin- 
ed various discourses connected with it. He has prefixed some 
historical notices concerning preceding excisions of portions of 
the uterus, commencing with the well known case related by 
Professor Wrisberg * of Gottingen, in which an ignorant mid- 
wife cut off with a common breadknife the prolapsed portions 
of an healthy uterus. Dr Bernhard in Granbunden, relates a 
similar instance f which happened in ]802. Mr Hunter of 
Dumbarton, in 1799, was the first who intentionally and know- 
ingly ventured to perform what had succeeded in the hands of 
ignorant barbarians, f He was imitated by Dr Joseph Clarke 
in 1805, but both of these practitioners included the inverted 

* Getting, gelehrte Anzeig. No. 81. 1787. 

t Siebold*s Lucina, 1st B. 5tis Ft: 

I Duncan's Annals of Medicine. Vol. iv. p. ^6. IBOO. 
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uterus in a ligature before venturing to cut it oiF. The late 
Professor Osiander of Gottingen, so far back as 1793, proposed 
in his lectures to cure scirrhous womb by excision ; and in 1801, 
he actually put his proposition to the test of experience. At 
the request of this eminent teacher, we inserted in a former 
volume of this Journal* an abstract of a communication which 
he read on the subject to the Royal Society of Gbttingen in 1808. 
Professor Ruet of Vienna operated unsuccessfully in 1813. f 
Professor Langenbeck of Gottingen extirpated a prolapsed u- 
terus X with success. Lazzari removed a polypus from the 
uterus by ligatures, and claimed for Monteggia the merit of 
having proposed extirpation before Osianaer. f Dupuy- 
tren of Paris is said |j to have operated seven times successfully 
on the neck of the womb* Osiander's operation also gave oc* 
casion for many polemical writings in the German and Dutch 
journals,' upon the possibility and practicability of what he as- 
serted be had done, and the Imperial Josephine Academy of 
Vienna made it the subject of a series of prize questions in 1 8 1 $ 
but it does not appear that there was any successful competi* 
lion. 

Dr Sauter next states, and controverts the objections mad« 
to the practicability of extracting the uterus, on the theoretical 
grounds advanced chiefly by Zang, Charles Wenzel, and Eiias 
von Siebold. 

Appended to the histdry of the case in which he operated, 
he resumes the general consideration of the subject, and treats, 
first of the extirpation of the carcinomatous or scirrhous uterus, 
in the true sense of the word, without prolapsus, and details the 
steps of the operation, by whidi, as he thinks, after his experience 
it may be performed most easily and successfully. He then 
concludes with some observations in reply to the prize questions 
proposed by the Josephine Academy, chiefly as to the doubts 
of the practicability or utility of the operation in any case; but' 
it is uhnecessary to enter upon them, as the case detailed by 
Dr Sauter proves that the total extirpation of the unprolapsed 
uterus has actually been performed, and, in so far as the opera* 
tion was concerned, successfully. Litho^aphic views of the 
diseased uterus, of the^ize of nature^ after its removal, both en- 
tire and split longitudinally, and of the few and simple instru* 
ments which he recommends, are given. 

• £din« Med. and Surg. Journal. VoL xii. p. 286. 1816. 
t Salzburg. Med. Chir. Zeitung. 1813. "5to B. S. 188. 
\ Langenbeck Neue Bibliothek. der Chirurgia Iten B. 9. St. ^ 551. 
^ Journal of the Medico- Chirurgical Society of Panna. Vol. ix. No. 1. 
Jl Bibliotheque Medicale 1815, also Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicaleti artielg 
Femmes. 
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IV. 

J. Elements of MedicalJurhprudenee. By Theodric Romeyn 
Beck, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Western District of the State of 
New- York. In two volumes Svo* Albany (United-States); 
1823. 

2. The Principles of Forensic Medicine^ sj/stemaiicalh/ arranged 
and applied to British Practice. By John Gordon Smiths 
M. D., liCCturer on Political Medicine. Seccmd Edition* 
liOndon. 1824. 

"ITIThen we reviewed in our last Number the Toxicolo^icat 
^^ part of Dr Paris and Mr Fonblanque's work on Medi- 
cal Jurinprudence, we imagined we had bid adieu for an inter- 
val to systematic treatises on that subject; and, considering 
the ample share of attention we have of late bestowed upon it» 
we sfaoixld have been willing to turn for^ season to other to- 
pics. But at the present moment the science of Medical Ju- 
risprudence! appears to be exciting an interest throughout Bri* 
tain, such as we have not witnessed on any former occasion j; 
ilnd it would ill become us, who have been among its earliest 
and most uniform well-irishers, to neglect any opportunity of 
furthering its progress towards that station among the medical 
sdences, which we have been long convinced it should occupy. 
Belying on these considerations, uien, and on the powerful itk^ 
ftrinsic claims which the works now before us possess on the at« 
tention of ourselves add die medical world generally, we shidl 
vebture to conduct our readers once more to the path along 
which we have already so often led them. 

We undertake this task with the greater pleasure on the pre- 
iseBt oecasion, that we shall have to throw aside, for the iSrst 
time on medico*legal subjects, the character of the austere cri- 
tic It has been our misfortune to handle with some freedom 
«lmost All previous work^ on the subject. And we have been 
induced to handle them more freely than manv may have 
thought was called for, because we apprehend, that all early 
vrorka on Medical Jurisprudence, especially of the systematic 
kind, should be viewed with peculiar jealousy by every one in- 
terested in its progress. For, as it is now circumstanced,-— 
languishing still in its infancy, and struggling against the su- 
pirteness, indifiference, and prejudices of those who ought to be 
its most zealous protectors, — ^no greater mischauce could hap- 
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pen, than (bat systematic treatises on it should pagsi, without 
warning, into the hands of the public, which, however mentor 
rious, are nevertheless not on a level with its state of advance^ 
ment, and do not present an expanded view of its gener^il 9fi*^ 
rit and practical applications. 

At length, however, the English language may boast, that it 
is possessed of a general work on Medical Jurisprudence, which 
will not only st^nd comparison with the best of the kind that 
the continent has produced, but which may also be referred to 
by every medical jurist as a monument worthy of his science, 
and as a criterion by which he is willing that its interest and 
utility should be tried* Under the unassuming title of Elements 
of Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Beck has jpresented ua with a 
comprehensive system, which embraces almost every valuable 
fact or doctrine relating to it. Each of its diversified depart- 
ments has been investigated so minutely, that few cases can oCf 
cur in practice, oh which ic will be necessary to seek elsewhere 
for farther information. At the same time, by studying suc^ 
cinctness, and shunning those verbose oratorical details with 
which other writers, and particularly those of France abound, 
he has succeeded in rendering his treatise comprehensive with- 
in a singularly moderate compass. We may securely assert, 
that a work on the subject is not to be found in any language, 
which displays so much patient and discriminating researchi 
with so little of the mere ostentation of learning. The opinions 
expressed both on general principles and on the particular 
questions which have occurred in courts of law, are given clear?* 
ly and judiciously. There are few occasions, even where the 
points at issue are difBcult and obscure, on which persons of 
skill and experience will be disposed to differ materially with 
him. In addition to these remarks on the general merits of the 
book, we have only farther to add, that, in. conformity with this 
laudable custom of the German writers, he has sui^lled, through* 
out the whole of it, a. most copious list of references to autbori^ 
ties ; the want of which in other English works must have been 
severely felt by every student. 

Dr Beck commences in the usual way with an Introduce 
tion, giving a brief history of the progress of medical jurispru# 
dence. Like most writers on the subject, he has assigned its 
origin to the publication of the Caroline Code by Charles V. of 
Germany, in 1532. This appears to have been the first code 
of laws by which the assistance of the medical practitioner was 
formally required in the determination of criminal cases ; and 
before the period when it was framed no express work was pubf- 
lished on any branch of legal medicine. The only part of the 
Introduction which requires particular notice here, is his ac- 

M2 
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count of the progress oT medico* legal knowledge in the United 
States. The attention of the profession in that country was 
first directed to it by the exhortations of Dr Rush, delivered 
in an introductory lecture at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1810. But these exhortations seem to have been of little avail ; 
for at the period when the present work was published, the 
whole American literature on the subject comprehended an 
edition by Dr Cooper of several British tracts, and a few 
inaugural essays, and periodical memoirs. Professors and lec- 
turers, however, have been appointed in several of the Col- 
leges ; but our author is silent as to their success ; and on the 
whole he appears to judge correctly in believing, that the United 
States will be governed in their reception of this ad of the other 
sciences, by the light in which it is viewed in Great Britain, 
and will not receive it cordially till it has become a more fa- 
vourite object of study among us. 

Our author professes to follow no method whatever in the 
general arrangement of the subjects of medical jurisprudence. 
After brieflv noticing the attempts of Fod^re and Dr Smith to 
distribute them systematically, he says, he <' has found a oonfu* 
sion to attend all these attempts at arrangement, which is pro- 
bably insurmountable. " And we confess we are almost inclin- 
ed to agree with him ; for all the methods of arrangement yet 
proposra are very far from being either elegant or convenient; 
and in following them, authors have done little more than has 
been done avowedly by Dr Beck, — they have merely written a 
series of unconnected Essays.< 

These Essays, then, are nineteen in number, and are thus 
entitled. 1. Of Feigned Diseases. 2. Of Disqualifying Dis- 
eases.. 3. Of Impotence and Sterility. 4. Of Doubtful Sex. 
5. Of Rape. 6. Of Pregnancy. 7. Of Delivery. 8. Of In- 
fanticide. 9. Of Legitimacy. 10. Of Presumption of Survi- 
.vorship. 11. Of Age and Identity. 12. Of Mental Aliena- 
tion. 13. Of Persons found Dead. 14. Of Wounds on the 
Living Body. 15. Of Poisons generally. 16. and 17. Of Mi- 
neral Poisons. 18. Of Vegetable Poisons. 19. Of Animal 
Poisons. Of these subjects, the twelve first are discussed in the 
first volume; and that of Poisons occupies thi:ee- fourths of the 
second. He has omitted altogether one essential subject, on 
which we should have been happy to become acquainted with 
the ideas and opinions of so patient and accurate an inquirer, 
namely, Medical Evidence. We have stated on a former occa- 
sion,, that we apprehend its nature is very little understood, ei- 
ther by lawyers or by physicians and surgeons; and we are 
likewise fully satisfied, that this ignorance of its nature is the 
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.chief cause why it still continues in so low ft statei and is tre^t- 
-ed with so. mu^b contumely. 

In the subsequent remarks we have to make, we shall endea- 
ji^our to preseint the reader with as short and complete an ana- 
lysis as is possible Qf his mode of investigating the foregoing 
subjects. 

. Jl. In the First jChapter,. on Feigned Diseases, Dr Beck com- 
mences abruptly, by pointing out the general rules laid down 
hy Zacchias f6r the detection of imposture ; and then describe^ 
Succinctly the various diseases which are known to be imitable^ 
,SiX\d the difierenpes betwixt thos^ which are real and thos^ which 
^e feigned. He follows the distribution of Metzger, dividing 
<them into ^^ external infirmities, real in one sense, but arising 
from factitious and culpable causes, — and internal ones, whose 
origin is uncertain. " His descriptions are uniformly clear and 
^comprehensive, and are well illustrated by short appos^ case^ 
and reijsrei\ces to others. The diseases mentioned are, alterar 
tion of the pulse ; altered ^tate of the urine ; hsematuria ; inr 
jcontiqenc^ of urine ; suppression of urine ; maiming and der 
/brmity; dropsy, and tumours of yarious kinds; excretion of 
jcalc(ili and various foreign ^latters; ulcers; haemoptysis; ha^ 
matemesis; jaundice and cachexy; fever; pain^ syixcope an4 
Jbysteria; diseases of the heart ; apoplexy; paralysis; epilepsy; 
.convulsions; catalepsy; nostalgia; near-sightedness; ophthal- 
inia; blindness and deafness, with or without dumbness. This 

Jist is not altogether complete. It appears that the rogues 

,of the United States are not surpassed in knavish s^ill by any 
European race of impostors. We question .whether the fa&^ing 
•woman of Tutbury, or eyen Victor Foy himself, had a tnore 
difficult character to sustain than the subject of the following 
singular story. <^ A very curious work was published at New^ 
hav^n i^ 1817, under Uip title of The Myiteriom Stranger^ 
or Memoirs of Henry ^ore Smith. It purports to be writtei^ 
by the Sheriff of King's County, N. Brunswick ; and I have 
repeatedly understood^ that there is no doubt of the authentic 
city gtf all the jnat;erial facts. The hero of the story was ^ 
most accomplished vUIain^ Whije in the prijson at Kingr 
sion, (N. B.), he began to spit bloojdj had a violent cough 
iind ieyey^ and gradually wasted away, so that tho^e who vi« 
sited him supposed that his death wa^s rapidly approaching^ 
This continued for a fortnight; ^nd at length his weakness 
jsvas so great, t^at he had to b^ lifted up in ord^r to take medi- 
cine or nutriment, A turnkey unfortunately, however, left th^ 
^oor of the prison open for a few minutes, in order to warm ^ 
^/ick for his col^ extrenjities. On ^ji? rejurn, Smith ba5l disj^ 
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iappeartd. ARer many adv«ntuires and hair*breadth escape^ 
he is now a prisoner in the Newgate of Connecticut. He con^ 
fesscd that he pretended to raise btood hj^ pounding a brick in- 
to potrder, putting it in a small rag, and chewing it in his mouth. 
He contrived to vary his pulse by striking his elbows, and said 
he had taken the flesh off his body in ten da;^s, by sucking a 
copper cent in his mouth ail nigh^ and swallowing the saliva 1 " 

2. The Chapter on Disqualifying Diseases is exceedingly 
short, as he has thrown out of it the only two diseases which de- 
mand any detail, and treated of them in the third chapter. He 
considers^ jTr^/, the disqualifications in civil cases, confining his 
attention to those which exempt from service on juries or as 
witnesses ; secondly^ the disqualificaticHis for military service, and 
on that bead he adopts, with a few variations, the rules laid 
down by the French code, of which a full account is given in 
'our 6th volume; thirdlv^ the rules for certificates, and die laws 
respecting them. He has omitted one of the most important 
Itnd most neglected branches of the subject, namely, the infir- 
mities which disqualify from effecting insurances on lives. A 
treatise on these disqualifications is a great desideratum in mes- 
dical jurisprudence. 

9, The third chapter is on Impotence and Sterility; a know- 
ledge of which may be required in charges of rape, in cases of 
'disputed paternit^^ and in pleas for nullity of marriage. After 
<fetating the Mosaic and civil farw on the subject, and then that of 
France, England, and America, he follows the distribution of 
Fodere,'and divides the causes of impotence in the male into aiso- 
'^ute^ curable^ and acetdental, or temporary. The most important 
^ these three classes is the last, as the causes of that kind affect 
the individual during marriage, and may therefore be considered 
jn cases of contested paternity. For most of the modem codes^ 
Although they hold the husband to be the father of every child 
'•troriceivcd hi wedlock; nevertheless, allow the proof of a physi- 
ral impossibility of connection from accidental causes during a 
Certain term, as evidence of illegitimacy. Dr Beck gives a list 
vf the diseases which may be presumed to be incompatible with 
sexual intercourse; but we appreh^d, that the names of several 
Bi'e 'given much too vaguely ; and that with regard to the influ«' 
ence of some others, no medical man would be able to speak 
ivith that degree of confidence, which the law properly de^ 
mands in such questions. The causes of impotence in the fe- 
male are either curable or incurable. Of the latter kind, four 
Varricties are mentioned,-— obliteration or excessive thickening 
of the $exual organs, fen aperture betwi^^t the yagiina and rep- 
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tttiH, iiredttcMe prolapsos of 'the uteras or vagina, and cancer 
of these parts. The rest afe in general curable. The causes 
of sterility are some of them incurablci Others curable ; and of 
^e former some are distinguishable daring life, others not till 
after dealji« This chapt^ is closed with a very singular case 
of divorce on the plea of impotence^ which was tried at New 
York in 1670, 

4. The next dissertation, on Doubtful Sex, contains a eood 
assortment of cases, chiefly taken from European periodicals. 
The author divides them' into cases : 1. in which the sexual or- 
gans are mixed, but neither of them entire; 2. in which males 
have unusual formations of the urinary luid generative organs ; 
8. in which females have unusual formations of the generative 
organs; and after adducing examples of each, and showing that 
such monstrosities have often elkisted to so ^reat a decree as 
to cause ambiguity of s«c, be observes, that instead of being 
actual hermaphrodites as was once universally bdieved, persons 
fio formed are generally destitute of the powers of eiUier sex. 
He then notices the singular laws which prevailed respecting 
them when hermaphroditism was believed to exist, and con« 
eludes with an account of the mode xtf examining and ascertain* 
ing their actual sex« 

5. Next follows a luminous dissertation on Rape. It com- 
mences with a concise description of the signs of virginity, 
-which is wound up with the following judicious opini<m. << It 
is not to be denied, that many of them may be equivocal ; but, 
notwithstanding, it is the duty of the medical examiner to no« 
tice them, and that in connexion with one another. It cannot be 
fiupposed^ that all those we have mentioned as (present during 
Che chaste state can be wanting, without justifying a strong sus- 
picion against the female. '' The author then passes to the con- 
sideration of the signs of defloration and rape. Having men- 
tioned them in brief terms, he observes that they are liable to 
material fallacy, especially in those cases in which they are most 
distinct, and in which their presence is most essential to the con- 
stitution of the crime, namely in young children. For the female 
organs in children are liable to spontaneous inflammation (Peyv 
civaTs Medical Ethics and Wood in Med. Chir. Tram. T.)) and to 
catarrhal afiections (Capunnif Mid. Lig.)^ whose cons^uences 
can scarcely be distinguished from the effects of violent intei>- 
course. Hence these marks are only corroborating and not certain 
proofs of rape; and must be considered in conjunction with the 
age, strength and state of mind of the parties, with a compari* 
son of the sexual organs, and with me circumstances under 
^ivhich the allied prime wa$ committed. He next gives a very 
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. full account of the laws of diffisrent countries agamst the* crime 
of rape, incluiding an abridgment of the Jewish, Athenian and 
Roman statutes, those of Charlemagne, and Charles the Vth, 
the early Welsh and English laws, the present statute law- of 
England, Scotland, France, and America, together, with many 
detached but interesting remarks on those of other Eurc^an 
and Asiatic states ; and finally, some appropriate criticisms on 
the present yague state of the English law relative to the facts 
necessary for the constitution of the crime. In two of the 
United States, namely, in Pennsylvania and Illinois, in the 
former by a decision of the judge, in the latter by positive sta- 
tute, emission is declared to be not essential ; and Dr Beck is 
inclined to concur with the views there taken of the nature of 
the crime. The Dissertation is concluded by an inqmry into 
some medico-legal questions connected with the subject; name- 
ly, 1. Whether the presence of the venereal disease in Ae 
^male is in fiivour or against her accusation ; 2. Whether a 
female can be violated durmg sleep, without her knowledge ; 
and, 3, Whether pregnancy ever follows rape. On these 
points the opinion of medical jurists is tolerably stable and uni- 
form. There is a question, however, subordinate to the last, 
which has been considered more doubtful, and on which we 
should have been glad to have known the result of the author's 
researches; namely, whether pregnancy may follow deflora- 
tion. An answer to this question would be desirable, on vari- 
ous other legal proceedings besides charges of rape. 
• 6. The subject of Pregnancy may come under the cog- 
nizance of the English medical jurist under two circumstances; 
when a woman pleads it to stay execution, or when a widow is 
suspected to feign herself with child, in order to produce a 
supposititious heir, and the heir presumptive claims a writ de 
vientre inspiciendo. After noticing these and other particulars, 
Dr Beck proceeds to describe the signs of pregnancy, which 
be considers to be six in number, 1. enlargement of the abdo- 
men'; 2. a change in the state of the breasts ; 3. suppression of 
the menses ; 4. constitutional derangements, such as loss of ap- 
petite, nausea, &c.; 5. motion of the foetus; and, 6« alteration 
in the state of the womb, recognizable by the touch. The con- 
sideration of these signs, he thinks, will never entitle the exa- 
miner in legal cases to go beyond an expression of probability 
in his opinion. The causes of deception he has enumerated 
^are Moles, Hydatids^ and Physometra : other causes have like- 
-wise given rise to deception, but lie seems to think they cpuld 
not deceive during a ipedico-legal examination, which Aiust he 
p^cessar ily executed with much wariness* He next gives ^ 
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collection of the best authenticated cases of supposed Sapcrffleta^ 
.tion from Zacchias, BufFon, Moseley, Den man, M^ton, and 
Fodere; and without giving a positive opinion on its possibi* 
Jity, he allows that most of these cases may be explained away 
fOn the principles laid down by the opposers of the doctrine^ but 
that one related by Fodere, on the highly respectable autho- 
rity, of Desgranges, appears to be the strongest yet adduced in 
favour ♦of it, and very difficjult to reconcile with the opposite 
.view. As an appendix to the present chapter, we are present- 
.ed with a short investigation of the question, whether a woman 
.can remain ignorant of her pregnancy till the time of labour ? 
It is answered in. the affirmative ; but he maintains, that such 
^ignorance is possible under two circumstances only — when thp 
.person* is an idiot, or when she has conceived while in a state 
of stupor- This question our readers will find fully considered 
in our number for July last. 

7. The work now increases in. interest, as the author apr 
preaches its more important departments. He treats of De- 
.livery, 1. as it regards the mother; and, 2. as it respects th^ 
child. Under the first division are considered the signs of de- 
livery in the living and the dead body ; thi? circumstances under 
which it may be concealed or pretended, and the mode of dii^ 
tinguishing actual delivery ; and then some questions connected 
with parturition, such as the possibility of a woman being de^ 
.livered without the consciousness of it, and the possibility of a 
newly born child perishing after delivery from the inability of 
the mother to relieve it. He very properly answers both ques- 
tions in the affirmative, but is d^spo^ed to be les$ indulgent to 
females than most other medicolegal authors. The Second 
.Part of the Chapter on Delivery, as it respects the child, treats 
first of the signs of its death before or during delivery ; then of 
the signs of its maturity or immaturity ; and lastly) of the state 
in which it must be born to enable it to inherit. The only 
part of this discussion we shall notice particularly, is that relating 
.to its capability of inheriting. In the fir^t place, he observe^ 
it must be born viable^ that is, at a periofi of pregnancy so adr 
vanced, that by the rule of nature it is capable of living; and 
he concurs with other authors in fixing on five months, or 
.150 days, as the shortest possible period. The singular case 
related by Dr Rodman of Paisley, in the Uth and 12th vo^ 
lumes of our Journal, and bplieved by its author to be an in- 
.stance of a child surviving, though born within nineteen weeUs 
^fter conception, he considers to have been a case of birth be^ 
.tween the sixth and seventh month, on account of its weigh| 
.^d si^e^ Secondly, it must actually have survived birth, l(i}^ 
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proof of life, according to most of the older European statute^, 
was the fact of its having cried ; and this criterion is still re« 
tained in Scottish law. In England the rule is vague; in 
Trance, the proof must be that of complete and perfect respira- 
tion ! Thirdly, it must not be such a monster << as evidently to 
hear the resemblance of the brute creation. '* 

Essay 8th, on Infanticide, is unquestionably one of the most 
elaborate, complete, and valuable treatises in the whofe book* 
It is composed by the author's brother, Dr John Beck of Newi- 
York, and was originally published as an Inaugural Disserta- 
tion in 1617. As we dwelt very fully on the subject of Infanti- 
icide not long ago, we shall not attempt an analysis of Dr 
Beck's labours ; but simply transcribe the following methodical 
table of contents prefixed to the chapter. ** 1. History of In- 
fanticide amongdifierent nations, ancient and modern. 2. The 
Murder of the roetus in Utero, or criminal abortion, embracing 
an account of its proofs and causes. 9. The Murder of the 
Child after it is born, with an account of its various proofi and 
causes. 4. The Method of conducting Anatomical Examina- 
tions in cases of Infanticide. 5. The Prevention of Infanticide^ 
including a Histoiy of Legislation on the subject, and an exa- 
mination of the effects of foundling hospitals. " It allbrds us 
much gratification to find, that in all the questions which may 
occur on trials for Infanticide and Criminal Abortion, the opi- 
nions of Dr Beck and his brother coincide exactly with those 
we expressed while reviewing the works of Lecieux, Capuroa 
and Hutchinson, — with those indeed of every well informed me- 
dical jurist in Europe. We cannot understand why, with this 
coincidence of opinion staring them in the face, our English 
and Scottish courts have of late given so much credit to the 
doubts and difiiculties of inferior and inexperienced professional 
^tnesses. We beg to call Dr Beck's attention to one material 
oversight in the present treatise^ In enumerating the causes of 
fallacy in the application of the hydrostatic test, ne has omitted 
that very essential one, first pointed out by Chaussier, aris- 
ing from the evolution of air in the cellular tissue of the lungs, 
independently of putrefaction. ^See the Number of this Journal 
for My IS23.) 

9. This chapter includes an investigation of the different me« 
dieal topics which concern the subject of Legitimacy. It con* 
tains five short sections, on the ordinary term of gestation, on 
premature delivery, on protracted delivery, on the laws relative 
to the above subjects, and on some questions respecting paten- 
pity and affiliation. The author espouses the doctrine of the 
linifbrmity of the term of utero-gestatioui belieres it barely pot* 
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sible that a seVett^xhonths' child roay occasionally be matiire^ 
and joins the ranks of the opponents of protracted pregnancy. 
Relative to the fallaciousness t)f the numerous reported eases of 
long protracted pr^nancy, he adverts to a singular fact, not 
much attended to by the advocates of the doctrine ; namely, 
that they have scarcely ever been witnessed in Britain or Ame- 
rica, or any other country, in which the nature of the laws, or the 
looseness of their administration, did not affi>rd encouragement 
to imposture. He farther observes, <^ that a calm and deliberate 
examination of these histories must certainly lead to a total dis* 
belief of the doctrine of protracted gestation. " We fear, how- 
ever, that his calmest deliberation will occasionally be foiled in 
giving a rational account of some of them. 

10. We do not believe thattnudi information is to be pro*> 
cured from medical inquiries in questions relative to the Pre« 
sumption of Survivorship. A great deal of refinement on the 
matter has been permitted in foreign countries. In American, 
as in English law, it is inadmissible* The only good purpose 
to be served by a physiological investigation of the sul:jec<v 
would be to establish feasible principles for the enactment d 
arbitrary statutes. 

11. Questions of personal identity have been common oa 
the Continent, and are not unknown even in our own country^ 
But the aid of the physician will seldom be required to deter- 
mine them. Dr Beck has added to the well known French 
cases, the following singular account of an error as to persond 
identity, which took place in 1804 at New- York. The case is 
also related, though somewhat differently, in the work of Dr 
Gordon Smith. 

*^ An individual was Indicted and tried at New- York in 1804, oat 
a charge of bigamy, and the whole evidence turned on the questioa 
of his identity. He was called Thomas Hoag by the prosecutor, 
but stated himself to be Joseph Parker. Several witnesses swore 
that they had known him under the name of Thomas Hoag, apaoni^ 
whom was a female, whom he had married, and afterwards deserted. 
It was stated, that Hoag had a scar on his forehead, a small mark 
on his neck, and that his speech was quick and lisping. All these 
peculiarities were found on the prisoner. Two witnesses deposed, 
that Hoag had a scar under his foot, occasioned by treading on a 
drawing-knife, and that this scar was easy to be seen, and had been 
seen by them. On examining his feet in open court, no scar was to 
be found on either of them ; and it was farther proved, that at the 
time of the alleged courtship of the second wife in Westchester 
county, he was doing duty as a watchman in the city of New-Yorkr 
The jury acquitted him. " (I. 333) 
• 1% The author employs the term Afontal Alienatioain it9 
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yndest sense, to comprehend all unbatura) «tates of the mind, 
ivbioh may become the subject of inquiiy by the medical jiirist. 
His Dissertation ion this intricate subject possesses, in a higk 
.degree^ all the characters which are so eminently displayed 
throughout the work in general. Of course it is quite uhsi^c^p- 
tible of analysis. He treats first of the symptoms which coo^ti- 
tute insanity, comprehending under that term the four i&pecies 
]aid down by Esquiro), namely mania, melancholia, demency, 
and idiocy. The second section is occupied with the means 
of distinguishing feigned, and discovering concealed insanity^ 
The third contains a comm.entary on the legal definition, of 
9 state of menial alienation, and the adjudications under it. 
In the fourth, he considers inferior degrees of diseased mind 
oiot included under the four idiopathic species already men- 
lionjed. One of the most remarkable varieties of this na? 
ture, is that produced by prolonged intoxication in habitual 
jdrunkards; a variety lyhich seems to have become so fro- 
<iuent in some parts of the United States, that express jen4ct- 
ments have been made to rank them on a l^vel with lunatics, 
f^ In the State of New -York, we have a statute which places 
the property of habitual drunkards under the pare of the Chanr 
cellor, in the same manner as that of lunatics. The overseers 
.of the poor in each town, when they discover a person to be a 
habitual drunkard, may apply to the Chancellor for the exer- 
cise of his power and jurisdiction* " This section might h$ive 
been advantageously e^^tended to « much greater length. Symp- 
toq[i9tic mental alienation, occurring during the course of disr 
eases of the body, present, in relation to medical jurisprudence, 
several interesting points of view, which have hitherto been air 
most entirely overlooked. The Fifth Section lays down the 
state of mind necessary to constitute a valid will. The obser^ 
.rations made on this point are, judicious ; but they might have 
been arranged more logically under the head of the Third Sec- 
tion. Lastly, the Chapter finishes with an interesting litttle 
dissertation on the Deaf and Dumb — their capacity, and the 
morality of their actions. It has been decided by several cases^ 
both in the English and Scottish Courts, that the deaf and 
dumb may obtain possession of their real estate, if they show 
sufficient understanding; that they are also competent as witr 
hesses, if thpir understanding be strong, an4 their means of 
icommunication intelligible tq tho^e accustomed to their inter^ 
course; and that they may farther be tried for crimes, if they 
a?:e capable of distinguishing right from wrong, and are sensi? 
ble that punishment follows the commission of crime. Tha 
following case has been added by Dr Beck to those alreadv bq? 
lore the public. 
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"A deaf ^nd dumb 'person was indicted for - larceny' in Massa-' 
chussets ; and being set to the bar for his arraignment, the- soh'citor'* 
general suggested to the Court that he was deaf and dumb, but 
that the evidence would prove him of sufficient capacity to be a pro- 
per, subject for criminal prosecution, and that he had formeHy been 
convicted of larceny ; and he moved, that one Nelson, then in Court, 
and ain acquaintance of the prisoner, should be sworn to interpret 
the indictment to him, as it should be read by the clerk. The in- 
dictment was accordingly read by a sentence at a time ; and Nelson 
having been sworn, explained its' ptirpdrt to him, making signs with 
his fingers. After which, the Court ordered the trial fo pr^ceed^ 
as on a plea of not guilty. " I. 384. 

We apprehend that, in most cases of such a crime as lar- 
ceny, our Courts will have little difBculty inf decidrng whether 
a deaf and dumb man should be put on his trial, whatever may 
be their difBculty with regard to such crimes as murder. The 
very nature of the crime goes far to establish the person's ca- 
pability of dole, and power of discerning betvyrixt right and 
wrong. 

Chapter 13th, the first of the second volume, and entitled, 
** Of Persons Found Dead, '* is appropriated to a description 
of the mode of examining a dead body, wheti death has beeii 
unexpected or unintelligible. The arrangement of the topics 
introduced into it is exceedingly arbitrary and confused; and 
maiiy of the subjects are but imperfectly investigated. The au- 
thor, after mentioning in a few words the nature of the coro- 
net's office, announces his intention of considering the causes 
of sudden death, independent of inurder ; then treats, in two or 
three pages, of death from natural disease, from cold, and from 
lightning; next deviates to the ar(^ of medico-legal dissection; 
and, finally, discusses the subjects of death by noxious inha- 
lations, by hanging, strangling, drowning, smothering, wounds, 
burning, and starvation. However difficult or impossible it 
may be to make a logical arrangement of all the topics pf me- 
dical jurisprudence, it is not on that account to be inferred that 
the subordinate ai*rangement of its parts is to be neglected 
ivhere it is obvious and naturaK All the topics included in the 
second volume of our author's work, may be considered in a 
very natural and elegant order. After describing the mode of 
examining a dead body externally and internally, leaving out, 
for the time, the minute details of the signs of the different kinds 
of death, he might have gone on to relate the several causes of 
sudden death; 1. natural; 2. violent; and comprehended un- 
der the latter every Variety, whether the result of accident or 
criminal intention. 

It is to be wished, that, while mentioning the duties of the coi 
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roner, he had also laid downmoreprecisely those of the inedtcal 
inspector, under the coroner's jurisdiction. Some rules or in- 
structions to this effect are loudly called for at present in Eng-» 
land ; for, in consequence of the murmurs which have been late- 
ly excited among the populace by the folly and carelessness of 
the anatomises providers, the public antipathy has been turned 
even against licensed pathological examinations ; so that coro- 
nors' juries, in their impertinent zeal, have frequently exerted 
their little brief authority for the purpose of checking them ; 
and even in judicial cases have attempted to obstruct the medi- 
cal examiner in the very act of discharging his duty. On a late 
occasion, <me of these grave bodies declared they would apply 
to the governors of a London hospital to put a stop to unne-- 
cessary dissections ; and in many cases they have told an in- 
specting surgeon to stop in the midst of his work, because they 
themselves were satis/ted. We know not how the law stands as 
to this; but it certainly appears rational, that, when a sur- 
geon's testimony is asked, he shall be allowed to collect it 
according to the rules of his own art, rather than the scientific 
notions of a few small shopkeepers; and therefore, till better 
authority is procured for his guidance, we should certainly ad- 
vise a witness to refuse his testimony altogether, unless he i$ 
permitted to satisfy himself by the fullest possible examina- 
tion. 

Dr Beck's account of the mode of conducting a iudicial in- 
spection is short and incomplete ; and he has made little use of 
some of the best and most recent authorities on the subject* 
The section on death by Hanging is also very inferior in accu- 
racy and comprehensiveness to the other parts of the work ; the 
physiology of the subject appears obscure and not altogether 
sound, and the description of the signs of banging somewhat 
incorrect. In the course of his remarks on death by Strangling^ 
he has investigated the famous case of Sir Edmund Godfrey, 
alleged to have been murdered by the pretended Popish con- 
spirators in the reign of Charles II., and he adopts the opinion 
that Sir Edmund was murdered ; but we apprehend without 
sufficient reason. The medical evidence, though voluminous 
and minute, if diligently and impartially sifted, will be found to 
bear on neither side of the question. We cannot conceive bow 
Dr Beck should maintain, that all the testimony brought for- 
ward on the trial of the three printers for libelling the nation, 
by asserting that Sir Godfrey had committed suicide, *^ only 
proved the fact of strangulation more strongly. '* The prooif 
of strangling is quite inconclusive. Dr Smith has likewise 
taken the same view of this case; and in giving an abstract of 
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the moral eTidentie, seiieinfi to assume it a& valid and uncontra« 
(dieted. Dr Smith is surely not ignorant, that, whatever may 
have been the manner of Sir E. Godfrey's death, the story 
sworn to oh the trial of the alleged murderers was afterwards 
rendered null by the condemnation for perjury of Titus Oates 
and die rest of his gang, who had been witnesses on the occa^ 
0ion. Dr Beck's account of death by Drowning is good, and 
the analysis of the legal cases connected with it admirable. To 
the collection of important trials from European sources he has 
added another of equal interest, which occurred in New York 
in ISQO. The section on Death from Wounds is entirely occu« 
pied with the means of distinguishing suicide homicide, and 
ficcident* . Several case^ are related with his usual perspicuity 
and conciseness; but he has not thrown any new light on the 
fubject, or. even exhausted the knowledge itlready possessed. 
The section on Death by Burning is likewise somewhat imper«* 
feet. He seems^ to agree with the opinion now entertained by 
most medical jurists in Europe^ as to the possibility of the Spon* 
laneous Combustion, or rather of the Preternatural Combusti- 
bility of the human body. The subject of death by Hunger is 
noticed but cursorily* 

14. Of Wounds on the Living Body. Under this head 
the author first treats of wounds generally, according as they 
are slight^ dangerous^ or mortal ; then of the circumstances which 
modify their nature, namely. age, constitution, antecedent or 
coexisting disease, irregularities or carelessness on the part of 
the patient or his personal attendants, neglect or mismanage- 
ment on the part of his surgeon, and insalubrity of the atmo- 
sphere; next of the nature and properties of wounds of parti* 
cular parts ; and lastly, of the laws regarding mutilation. 
. The rest of the second volume is appropriated to the con- 
sideration of the extensive and important subject of Poisons. 
He first treats of Poisons generally, and investigates the indivi- 
dual poisons according to the natural history arrangement» 
namely, as they are derived from the mineral, vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdoms. We see no reason for this return to the ex- 
ploded classification of the last century, nor for his objection to 
the modern system, that ^^ it is founded chiefly on a view of symp- 
toms." We apprehend that, in reference to legal medicine, no 
ot^er basis of arrangement can be so useful. We cannot give 
an adequate idea of the manner in which this division of the 
work has been handled, without such details as our present 
limits will not permit. It appears to us to be the ablest medico- 
legal treatise on Poisons, which has yet appeared in the English 
language. Every subject has received its due share of notice. 
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Perhaps the author 'might have exei^cised a little mdre disdri- 
mtnation in describing the tests for the chief minerid poisons; 
He has collected together all the tests which have a4: different 
times been proposed for each, describes every one with great 
minuteness, but does riot state explicitly enough on which of 
them the medical jurist ought in all cased to rely* Many of 
those he mentions are quite unnecessary, others too coarse^ some 
of them not altogether correct* 

We shall close this afml^sis by a short notice of some sub* 
stances he has added to the list of poisons, which are not to be 
found among tliose oolieeted by Orfila« They are of the ve* 
getable kingdom, are known as poisons chiefly in the United 
States, and are stated to be such on the authority of Ammcaa 
winters. ... 

Lobriin inflatai Two speoies of this genus, the L.syphilitics 
and L. longiflora, have been designated as poisonous by (hrfila 
in the last edition of his Toxicology. The present species^ a 
native of the United States, and Juown there by the name of 
Indian Tobacco, or Emetic Weed, seems to possess powerful 
acrid properties. A quack^oct(»r was tried not long ago in 
Massacbussets for poisoning a man with it, who was his pa* 
tienft. ' Being ignorant of its dangerous properties he prescribed 
several powders daily for four or five days; and persisted in his 
treatment, though each dose caused violent and long-continued 
vomiting. ^< At last the patient lost his reason, and became con- 
vulsed, so that two men were required to hold him. To relieve 
which, the doctor fcnrced down two more of his powders, and x 
the patient, as was to be expected grew worse, and continued so ■, 
till he expired." The quadc-doctor was acquitted, fmm the i 
want of sufficient evidence of malice prepense* : > 

Tdnacetum Vtdgare.-^Dr Beck ' quotes the authority of his 
countryman Dr Francis, in support of the poisonous nature of 
the oil of this plant, the common Tansy. Dr Francis met with 
an instance in which it proved fatal to a pregnant female. The 
quantity taken was half an ounce. The symptoms were those 
of pure acrid ppisoning, and proved fatal in a few hours. 

The Gelseminum nitidum^ or yellow jessamine, would appear 
to be an active narcotic. A child in North Carolina died in a 
state of stupor, two hours after eating some of its flowers ; and 
the whole plant possesses the same- properties. Even its efilu- . 
via are said to have sometimes induced stupor. 

Sprgelia Marilandica. — This appears to be also an active^ 
narcotic, which has sometimes proved &tal, and has frequently . 
produced vertigo, dimness of sight, delirium, staggering^ . anq. » 
otb^r symptoms, of narcotism. . 
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Kalmia Laii/hUa.^-^The deception of diie |:4ant exdtes gif}- 
. diness when taken even in small qiiantides ; it is falal to sheep 
and o%eh i and the Delawarls Indiana are said to poison th^n* 
. selves with it^ 

In noticing the work of Dr Gordon Smith, which is aliso an- 
nounced at the eommenceihent of the present article, it is al« 
. most nnneoessi^ry for us to do more than express jour hearty 
. eoiicurrence with the approbation with which it has been al- 
. ready received by the British puhlic^ and which has enabled 
. him to publish a second edition^ afler. the short interval of fiise 
years. It is purely a' practical work, being oifered, as the an- 
ihor profess^ to the coilrider^tion bf knagistrates^ coroners, 
barristers, and misdical praetitionersj to assist them in putting 
ai9d answering such questions as may occur in judiciary inves- 
tigataoiisi The subjects included in it are therefore treated ^* 
most entirely with a direct vie,w to their priictical biearings ; 
JEind he has deviated much less than most other writers into the 
. physiological inquiries connected with them. Having original- 
. ly^ intended to compose a Manual of Medical Jurisprudence^ he 
iias adhered faithfully to the most indispensable quality in such 
a work, namely, condensation. This object has been accom- 
{)lishell without any material sacrifice of its comprehensiven^w; 
we believe the reader will find few investigations, of note in die 
nost vtJiiminous authors on the science^ which have not re- 
ceived a share of Dr Smith's regfurd. On some iKcasionsy 
, jbowever^ his dr^ad of over-writing appears to us to have with- 
held him where he might reasonaUy have becin more minute in 
his details This is particularly apparent in various parts of 
tfie Cbapter on Poisons; a subject which all general works on 
Medical Jurisprudence should, and commonly do, investigate 
. more thoroughly than other subjects ; because in them alone is 
contained almost all. our information respecting Toxicology^ 
Another defect, and not a trifling one in a Manual, is too spar* 
ing a reference to autborities* Where so many topics are ad^ 
^verted to but cursorily, it would have been very desirable had 
jbe referred the reader to sources of more extended ii\formatioai. 
tn several places, too, we imagine he has sacrificed the clear- 
• Bew of his expositions to their conciseness* For example, iii 
announcing ( the tests for the oxide of arsenic^ he remarks: 
« With a simple aqueous in&lslon of arsenioUs acid, the follow- 
ing changes of appearance may be produced by various sub- 
stancesi If lime-water be added/ it will cause a precipitate 'of 
.a white colour ; nitrate of silver^ either in the solid form or in 
.solution, will form a yellow se4iinent; sulphate of copper pr«« 
TOI,. JLXIU NO. dO« N 
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cipitoles a green substance, &c. ** Dr Smith cannot be igno- 
ranty (for he gives a more correct statement in the sequel), that 
neither niti^te of silrer, nor sulphate of copper, will of them- 
selves cause such precipitates in a solution of arsenious acid. 
Errors such as this, however, are by no means common. His 
opinions on the general doctrines of Forensic Medicine, and 
likewise on. the sentiments of medical witnesses delivered in' 
courts of law, appear to have been formed after a very full and 
masterly view of the subject, and are always expressed with 
great caution and accuracy. In short, as a treadse on the prin- 
ciples of the science, it may be imiformly followed with tjbe ut- 
most confidence. 

The arrangement he has adopted is peculiarly his own, ami 

is perhaps tne best hitherto proposed. He forms four gr^t 

divisions or classes of the subjects of Forensic Medicine. The 

J^st includes all inquiries relative to the extinction of life, and 

- is divided into four sections— of Death in the healthy state, (a 

quaint expression, we presume, for sudden natural death )--^f 

Death where there is question of Personal Agency-*of Death 

by spontaneous Personal Agency — of Prolicide^ including Bx^ 

iicidef or Criminal Abortion, and Infanticide. The second ^« 

' vision treats of those questions which* arise from injuries to the 

Serson, not leading to the extinction of life ; and under tUs 
ead are considerea the medico- legal illustrations of the crime 

• of maiming — of corporal punishment — and rape, together with 

* the legality of surgical operations. Under the third division, 
he investigates &e stibject of Disqualifications, Is^, of the Mind, 
2^, of the Body^ and, Sdly^ pretended disqualifications. The 
last great division embraces a few Miscellaneous subjects, which 
cannot be distributed philosophically throughout the other three 
—namely, the phenomena, consequences, and duration of Preg- 
nancy, sexual Ambiguity, personal Identity, Survivorship, Insur- 
ances on lives, and medical Evidence. We recommend the last 
section, in particular, to the careful perusd of every practi- 
tioner. It contains some good views of the nature of medical 
evidence, and several judicious instructions for the conduct of 
witnesses. , 
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Iniomota Scoperta di Due Nervi delV Oechio TImdn& Ragguag* 

' lio. Del Dr Giuseppe Trasmondi, Professore di Anatb- 

tomia Pratica nel ven^ 0.^edate della Gonsolazione, allEe* 
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cellentissinlil Deputazione dejrii Ospedidi di Roma* Estrattd 
dal Giornale Arcadico, T. XIX. P. 1. Roma^ 1823* 

Notice of the Discovery of Tmo Nerves of the Human Eye. fey 
pr Giuseppe TrAsmondi, Professor of Practical Anatomy 
in the Hospital of Consolatibn, &c. &c. From the Arca- 
dian Journal. Rome, 182S* 

^T^HE discovery of a new muscle, and of two nerves in the hu- 
-■- man orbit, is an event which, we believe, all our anatomi- 
cal and surgical readers will hear with curiosity and interest ; 
and we hasten to communicate, however hurriedly, the princi- 
pal circumstances of its history, which it is desirable to know. 

In the course of June 1823, it was stated in a Neapolitan^ 
Journal, entitled the " Medical Observer, *' that Dr Hermer 
of Philadelphia had discovered a new muscle attached to the 
lachrymal bone of the human orbit. Dr Joseph Trasmondi, pro* 
fessor of practical anatomy at the Hospital of Consolation in 
Rom^ having read this notice, determined immediately to take 
means to verify the existence of the new muscle ; and on the 3d 
of July, after proper examination, recognised the muscle, though 
in the person of a woman of 70, and was enabled to ascertain 
its situation, figure, attachments, and the direction of its 
fibres ; and mi subsequent examination, he discovered two nerv- 
ous twigs with which it is supplied, and which had not beeii 
iioticed by previous anatomists. Of these discoveries he im- 
mediately presented an account, with several physiological an(i 
pathological observations, to xhe Deputation of Hospitals of 
Rome, by whom it appears to have been most graciously re* 
Ceived. 

The muscle of Hermer is said by Professor Trasmondi to be 
sknate at the inner part of the orbit, between the posterior mar- 
gin of the lachrymal bone {ps unguis) and the lachrymal oriiicest 
Itrises by an aponeurotic line, which adheres to the bone in a 
vertical direction, — beginning at its upper, angle^ and terminat- 
ing about four lines below. From this it proceeds forward with 
parallel fibres, passing under the* corresponding portion of the 
lachrymal sac* Having reached the pomt where the lachrymal 
ducts unite, it divides into two equal portions, which accurately 
cover these ducts. In consequence of this disposition, it has a 
body and two extremities, the former of which is directed from 
behind forwards, while the latter are slightly arched, to be ad- 
Mpted to the situation of the lachrymal ducts. Its fibres are 
enveloped through its whole extent by very delicate cellular 
lissue* Its external surface adheres in die body to the lachrymal 

N8 
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bone and part of the sac, afid in tlie extremitiei to th6 lachry- 
mal ducts. Its internal surface, which is covered by a thick 
layer of fat, is at the extremity of the conjtmciiva. In the. angle 
formed by the two extremities^ the semilunar mei^brane and 
lachrymal caruncuta are lodged/ 

Professor Trasmondi having thus verifited the existence of 
the new muscle of Dr Hermer, proceeded to inquire into the 
nerves by which it might be supposed to be supplied; and by 
patient and repeated researches, ascertained that it received two 
Aervous twigs proceeding from the external nasal branehy which 
is derived from the ophthalnric division of the tergeminai nerve^ 
or 5th pair of the earlier anatomists. After showing that this 
ophthalmic division sends, 1st, a branch to the lachrymal gland i 
£d, a frontal ; and, 5d, a nasal branch ; and that Bichat, in his 
hiinute and accurate enumeration of their subsequent distribu^ 
tion, gives no proof either that he was aware of the muscle of 
Hermer, or any nerves distributed in that situation, — he pro- 
ceeds to say, that according to his researches, the continuation 
of the external nasal nerve is not single, but about six lines from 
its grst division, a second is found forming two ramificationsi 
These minirte branches or twigs run in the cellalar tissue, one 
below, the other close to the trochlear muscle {pbliquus supe- 
rior)^ and are continued to the trochlear tendon^ Yvowt this 
p^int the u^er, after anastomosing with a filament of the §ton* 
tal branch, and giving off all the minute twigs 6f the eyelids^ 
nose, &c. bends inward. Here being united with the lower 
twig, which also bends inwards, they pursue their course to* 
gether, during* which they are agaiii separated, mid are fiHally 
iftiplanted into the muscle of Hermer. Adhering to this by 
cellular tissue, they run along its extremities to the lachrymal 
orifices (jmncta lachrymalia\ in such a manner, that the tjwig 
which pfasses below the trochlear muscle goes to the upper eat* 
tremity, while the other goes to the lower extremity. 

We halve given here the author's description of this muscle 
alnd its two nerves, that every one who has inclination or op- 
portunity may examiiie them personally, and c(»firm or cor- 
rect the discovery of Dr Hermer. We are not aware that any 
British anatomist has yet directed his attention to it, or at- 
tempted to verify the existence of the parts now alluded to. 
This, however, may arise from the researches of Dr Hermer 
tod Professor Trasmondi being hitherto very imperfectly known 
in this country. The parts are represented distinctly enough 
in a neat engraving, which may serve as a guide to the investi- 
gatiori of the dissector. 

It was not to be expected that a mascle and-two nervous 
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twigs should be discovered without inquiring into the purpose 
which they were destined to fulfil ; and we accordingly find, 
that the greater part of the Memoir before us is occupied in 
speculations on the uses and functions of the newly known 
parts. We are informed that Hermer, the first observer of 
the muBcle, ascribed to it the office of shutting the eyelids, and 
of rolling the lachrymal orifices towards the nose. It appears, 
however, that Professor Trasmondi, after sundry express dis- 
cussions with Signor Joseph Mori, his zealous assistant in the 
necessary researches, could not agree on this use, and was in- 
duced, by its situation, its figure, its nerves, and its division, 
to ascribe to it powers which lie regards as much more import- 
ant and interesting. 

He begins with remarking, that all the explanations hi- 
therto given of the manner in which the tears are absorb- 
ed by the lacihrymal orifices, and conveyed by the ducts into 
the sac, have been ever liable to great doubt. This, how- 
ever, he thinks is at once removed by knowing the exig- 
ence and situation of the muscle of Ilermer. As its body 
covers the lachrymal sac, and its extremities the ducts, it is na- 
tural to think that its motions will have considerable influence 
over the capacity or situation of these minute cavities. The 
fibres attached to the ducts will lengthen them, and turn their 
extremities to absorb the tears, dilate them to admit this fluid, 
shorten and contract them successively to injipel it aloQg their 
narrow canal, and finally raise them so as to discharge it con- 
veniently into the lachrynud sac. After continuing, in this ca- 
vity for some time, they are expelled into the nasal canal by 
the contraction of the body of the muscle, which, a^ was shown, 
covers the upper part of the sac. 

Th^ orbicular muscle of the eyelids covers with some of its 
fibres, and its so named tendon, that part of the lachrymal sac 
which is not under the influence of Hermer's muscle. But it 
would be inadequate to efiect the transit of the tears, unless the 
individual were to shut the eyelids every moment; and its cir- 
cular direction is inconsistent with its furnishing any fibres to 
the ducts, which require a muscle that should exactly cross the 
orbicular one, in order that the ^elids may perform their func- 
tions without restraint. There is no doubt, Professor Tras- 
mondi remarks, that when the tears are copious, the orbicular 
muscle facilitates their conveyance into the nasal canal ^ but it 
is well known, that in such a case the eyelids must be forcibly 
shut; that is, the oibicular muscle must contract to its utmost^ 
It is further known, that by the elevation of the upper eyelid, 
tj)e upper lachrymal duct is enabled to transmit the tears into the 
j^; but, besides that t^is elevation does not favp^r the actioq; 
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of A^ lower duct, the incc&Bsant motion would be inconvenient ; 
^nd tbis ipconvenience is obviated by the actions of the lachry- 

ipal muscle. ■ _ v i i. i 

Professor Trasmondi further remark%-^that as the lachrymal 
Sf oretioii is a cmtmued action, not only is the occasional or 
periodical moUon of the orbicular muscle insufficient for the 
purpose of absorption and transmission— but an agent of unm- 
terVupted powers is requisite; and this he conceives to be found 
ipi the muscle now discovered, which he regards as poss^sing 
a constant action (un aziotie perennejy and consequently inde- 
pendent of the exercise of the will, and thus effecting the ab^ 
si^rption, transmission and deposition of tears at all times, in 
the waking or sleeping condition, without any power in the in* 
^vidual to suspend, diminiBh, or accelerate the function. 

The discovery of these nerves, according to our author, fiir- 
pishes an explanation of several phenomena which occur in the 
s^retion and absorption of tears. The same nerve, viz. the 
ophthalmic branch of the 5th pair or tergeminal, furnishes a 
twig to the lachrymal gland, a twig to the cavity of the nostrils, 
and two twigs to the new muscle. This disposition shows that 
these parts communicate mutually by means of nervous branches. 
If, for example, in consequence of the irritation of any one 
agent, the secretion of the lachrymal gland is increased, — the ac- 
tSn of the new (lachrymal) muscle is at the same moment aug- 
Q^ented, in consequence of which the lachrymal orifices, ducts 
and sac, receive the separated fluid, and discharge it into the 
nasal canaJ. In like manner, if the irritation of any other agent 
in the cavity of the nostrils is followed by an equal secretion 
pf tears, they are absorbed and conveyed away by the sanoe 
means. 

. The only otiber point in this physiological inquiiy to be ex« 
plained, is the reason why the lachrymal fluid, when deposited in 
the sac, continues there for some time, before it passes into tlie 
nasal canal. Physiologists have generally supposed, says our 
author, a sphincter muscle, to which they have ascribed the 
power of preventing the constant passage of tears into the nos- 
irife. Professor 1 rasmondi, however, regards this phenomenon 
as the result of the column of air which is incessantly introduced 
into the nasal canal by means of respiriation, and regards thi» 
imaginary sphincter aa unnecessary. 

It is undoubted, he observes, that the nasal canal being a ca- 
vity, situate in the anterior part of the corresponding nostril, 
admits a portion of the air introduced into the nostril by respir- 
ation; and It IS also undoubted, that this air ascends through 
S^'t^nfnfX^ descends during expiratidn. 

In proof of this, he adduces the fact,~that in lachrymal fistula, 
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jrlien the obstfiietion of tbe nasal diict is removed, if the patienft 
\Aow tbe nose, not only purulent fluid but also air k discharged 
by the fistulous opening in the inner angle of the eye. He iiir»> 
ther observes,, that a column of mi will sustain a fluid more 
dense than itself, providing this fluid form a column less heavy 
than its own. To estimate the prqsortion subsisting between 
the air introduced into the nasal canal, and the tears discharg- 
ied during the same time from the lachrymal ducts into the sac, 
it is requisite to observe the proportion between the capacity or 
calibre of the nasal canal, and that of the lachrymal ducts; and 
this proportion he states to be about eight to one. If these 
principles be admitted, it cannot be denied that the fluid dis- 
charged, tear by tear, from the ducts into the sac, will be sus* 
tained by the column of air introduced into the nasal canal, 
and that it will be unable to overcome this resistance, until 
such a quantity be accumulated as to exceed the pressure of the 
air, when the contraction of the body of Hermer's, or the la« 
c^rymal muscle, will force it toward the lower part of the lachnr** 
mal sac. By this arrangement, the author also explains the 
existence of the different angles mutually formed by the lachry- 
mal passages, and their several capacities ; for if these reci* 
pients, says he, were united, and formed a single straight tube^ 
of a conical shape, with its basi& at the lower opening of the 
nasal canal, and its apex at the lachrymal orifices, the occasional 
motion of the nasal column of air would cause the expulsion of 
tke tears. when they were scarcely introduced, and would retard 
or resist their transmission to the nose. These speculations 
and reasonings are, it must be avowed, very neat and ingenious, 
and explain the phenomena with much elegance. We trust 
that, ere long, the researches of our anatomical observers will 
give them tibat oertainty which every lover of correct science 
must wish. 

The influenee of these newly known parts in the diseases of 
the eye and its appendages, gives rise to some further disquisi* 
tion. He. regards the. lachrymal muscle as liable to palsy and 
spasmodic contraction, either of which afiections may contri* 
bute to impede the transit of the tears, and give rise to epi- 
phora, or lachrymal fistula^ Its body may be paralyzed, while 
Its extremities retain their power ; as happens in those persons 
in whom the sac is filled with unaltered tears, especially during 
sleep, and which are expelled by simple pressure of the finger 
through the corre^onding nostril, — showing that there is ml . 
organic or other obstruction of that conduit. Professor Tras- 
mondi adduces a variety of observations, to show the practical 
importance of this &ct ; and to prove that fistula, or other dis* 
oi:der arising &onx thi^iudsy of tbe^laohrymal muscle, canpot be 
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ciKed UBless the acdon of the muscle be restored. ISiis palsy^ 
indeed, be regards as a frequent, but little suspected, caii^e dT 
relapse in this disease. 

He therefore, under these circumstances, delivers three con- 
clusions of praaical importance. Is/, In epiphora arising from 
mere obstruction of the lachrymal orifices, the obstruction should 
be freely removed by means of a small probe, with a certainty 
pf success, since the muscle is not afiected, and the lachrymal 
orifices and ducts will continue their action. This method has 
been hitherto regarded as useless, while the orifices and ducts 
.were supposed to possess the power of attracting the tears, and 
to lose this power when obstructed. 2df In epiphora caused 
by palsy or spasmodic contraction of the lachrymal muscle, as 
its nervous filaments are derived from the ophthalmic branch 
pf the ter^minal pair, suit^le remedies should be applied be- 
yond the mner angle of the eye, where the muscle is seated, at 
the root of the nose^ upon the eyebrows, in the coiarespcMiding 
nostril, on the frontal muscle, and, in short, on the malar bone 
pf the affected 8ide,*->parts in which the productions of the 
ophthalmic nerve are found. Sd^ The developm^it of lachry* 
mal fistula may be arrested in the beginning, when it is known 
that the tears are retained in the sac by palsy only of the lachry. 
mal muscle. 4^4, Finally, it is pos8U)Ie to prevent relapse of 
^stulous disease, by administering, after the cure, remedies ap- 
plied to the muscle and nerves, so as to rouse those vital forces 
ivhich haye b^pu too much diminished in the course of the dis« 
ease. 

These are the most in^portant contents of this little commu- 
liicatign. Of their value^ their interest, or their importance, 
ive offer no opinion. Every one will think difierently, accord- 
Ipg: to ihe, nature of his own pursuits, and according to the pe- 
culiar light in which he is accustomed to view those of others. 
We can only say for ourselves, that we have been much grati- 
fied, UQt only with the information given by Professor Tras- 
mondi, but by the perspicuous and elegant manner in .which it 
119 communicated. 
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A MONa the new rem«dies which of late years have been gra-r 
-*^ dually getting possession of professional confidence, and 
may be now said to be added to the pharntiacological lists of the 
practitioner, hydrocyanic acid, and iodine and its preparations^ 
Bold a very distinguished place. Their decided characters as 
physiological agents, and their alleged eliects in the cure of 
diseases, call on us, even at this late period, to bestow a short 
and. hasty notice on their virtues, and their employment in the 
practice of physic. 

It was in the year 1780 that Scheele first taught the chemir 
cal world, that the substance termed jTn/ssian 7j7e<^, which had 
then been known for seventy years, consisted of iron combined 
with a peculiar acid, which was afterwards named prussic by 
Guyton-Morveau. The subsequent researches of the elder Ber? 
Uioilet and of Fourcroy, showed that this acid consisted of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Porrett attempted to assign th« 
proportions of each, f and inferred the existence of anothec 
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* Carbon, t4J; Hydrogen, 94.5; Nitrogen, 40.7. 
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acid^ which he termed iixeferro^chgazie ; ' but it !» to Oay-Lassac 
that we are indebted for the knowledge — diat the prussic va* 
pour, if deprived of its hydrogen, forms a gaseous substance 
which is the basis of the prussic acid, and to which, for that reas- 
son, he applied the denomination of a/anogen. * The add li« 
•quor which is formed by the union of hydrogen with this sub»r 
stance, he termed the hydrocyanic acidf and that arising from 
the union of equal portions of chlorine and cyanogen the cUoro^ 
cyanic acid. 

If we admit, as is'aseertained by chemical analysis, that the 
active principle of bitter almonds, the leaves of the cherrv- 
tree laurel, the peach blossom, and other similar vegetable sub^ 
stances, is hydrocyanic acid, then it may be said tnat the use 
of this substance in medicine is very ancient. The cohobated 
liquor of the black cherry was an officinal preparation in the 
pharmacopoeias of the London and Edinburgh Colleges, till the 
experiments of certain physicians in Worcester, mentioned by 
I^wis, f , demonstrated its fatal effects. The distilled water of 
the cherry-tree laurel was used in certain disorders of the ato« 
mach by Duhamel du Monceau, and Browne Langrish ; Bay- 
lies was in the habit of using it in the treatment of rheumatism 
and asthma ; Cameron considered it very efficacious in obstruc- 
tions and obstinate discuses of the liver; Cheston recomm^ided 
it in cancer of the face ; and Perceval ascribed to it a resolvent 
power. 

Hydrocyanic acid, however, though found in varidns parts 
of plants, does not exist in a state of purity in any natu- 
ral production; nor can it be obtained of uniform strength 
for the purpose of medical administration; and altfaoueh ft 
did exist in the substances to which we have now allude<£ the 
ancient use of these substances in the treatment df disease^ 
would not furnish much accurate information on the use of the 
agent, as it is obtained from the laboratory of the pharmacolo*' 
gist. We learn from Manzoni and Dr Granville, that hydros 
cyanic acid was not employed in this form before the b^inning 
of the present century ; and that previous to 1B06, Borda, Bru- 
g^atelli, and Rasori administered it in diseases which they con- 
sidered as distinguished by high excitement* Brugnatelli had 
stated in his Farmacopeia of 1802, that it was useful in pnen-* 
monia, angina, tubercular cough, catarrh, &c ; and we learn 
from Manzoni, that Professor Brera ef Padua, who had pre- 
viously (1797) used the cyanuret of mercury in syphilitic afibo* 
tions, was in the habit, after 1809, of administering hydrocyanic 

• Generator of blue. . .- 

f The New Dispensatory, &c. 3d Edition. London, 1770, p. 376. 
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add in pneMmonia and other diseases of the lui^s^ 1o th^ Cli- 
nical Institate of. Padua. These examples seem to have ren- 
dered the practice pretty general in the northern stales of Italy, 
and in some parts of Germany ; for Sprengel recommended it 
not only in affections of the langs, but in complaints of the 
stomachy hypochondriasis, &c. ; and Hufeland employed it fre- 
enendy, and successfully, in the treatment of varipus obstinate 
aisorders, in 1812 and 1B14. 

In 1815, Dr Granville first called the attention of the )>ro« 
fession to this medicine in England, in his observations on the 
Hse of hydrocyanic acid in pulmonary complaints. Professor 
Brera, in the foUovring year, communicated the result of his 
experiments, in his Reports of the results obtained in the Cli* 
nical Institute of the University of Padua ; and Magendie, who 
had tried the remedy in 1815, published his researches on its 
effects in 1817, and recommended it strongly as a remedy in 
consumptive disorders. The more complete researches of this 
physician, the elaborate memoir of CouUon, the thesis of 
Manzoni, the short account of Dr Elliotson, and the present 
edition of Dr Granville's work, with one or two others of less 
consequence, are the publications which have since appeared^ 
and which have contributed to add to our knowledge of the ef* 
fectsof this medicine, or increase our confidence in its powers. 

' I)r Granville gives formulae for the preparation of the hy- 
drocyanic acid, according to the four processes of Scheele, 
Vanquelin, Magendie, (^y*Lussac, and the London Apothe- 
caries' Company. So far, however, as the practice of physic 
is concerned, it is quite unnecessary to attend to any other but 
those of Scheele and Gay-Lussac, or to enumerate any other 
forms of the medicine than those obtained by these two pro- 
cesses. From the experience of Magendie there is reason to- 
bdieve, that the acid obtained, according to the procedure of 
Scheele, is neither sufiiciently uniform in strength, nor suffi- 
oiendy pure, to be quite manageable. The truth of this we 
have in some degree the meuis of confirming by personal ob- 
servation. In the summer of 1819, we had occasion to admi-* 
nister hydrocyanic acid in some affections of the chest, in which 
Ihie account ofDr Granville led us to think it might be usefuL 
None of the medicine, however, could be obtained in Edin- 
bnrghf and we had it prepared according to the process of. 
Scheele, under our own immediate inspection, by a careful and 
intelligent friend, well versed in the practical details of chemis- 
try. The hydrocyanic acid thus obtained, was found capable 
of killing small animals ; and when exhibited in the human sub- 
ject, it produced its proper and usual effects. It was found, 
however, not to act with uniformity ; and while, in some per- 
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ions, its ordinary doses were followed by evident ledatiFe re^ 
Milt8» in others no ebange could be recognised. Magendie, we 
Are infontted, encountered the same inconvenience ; and be basp 
therefore, been led to relinquish the acid of Schede entirely^ 
and substitute that obtained by the process of Gay* Lussac. The 
density of the acid procured in tiiis manner, is at 4>5^ to that of 
water, as 0.70,583 to 1 ; * but as this is greatly too concentrat- 
ed for medical use, Magendie dilutes it with 6 limes its volume 
or 8^ tidies its weight of distilled water ; so that the weight of 
this preparation will be equal to 0.92058.S. 

This hydrocyanic acid has. been recommended strongly in va?- 
rtousforms of consumption, in pulmonary hemorrhage and inflam*^ 
ynation, and in certain forms of stomach complaint. Perhaps the 
ipreatest fault which could be charged against its patrons is, that 
k is too indiscriminately, and too generally commended as a re- 
nedy ; and it may be feared that it will thus sh^jre the fate of 
many other a^^nts, which, though possessed of some real virtues, 
are thrown aside contemptuously, because they do not possess 
all, and because tbey are not efficacious in the most opposite 
morbid affections. In the work of Vr Granville, for example^ 
vhich is certainly the most elaborate account hitherto given of 
Hs medical properties and its employment in disease, it is recom- 
mended not only in the ordinary pulmonary affections in which 
it has been believed on Jus^ grounds to be remedial, but in tu- 
bercular disoi^ni^tion, in chronic peripneumony and pnt'^ 
inonary abscess, in abortion, disordered menstruation ( in iier« 
yous diseases, as hydrophobia, angina pectoris, epilepsy, and- 
spasmodic colic; and in some organic diseases^ Now, it is 
scarcely in the nature of things that any i^ngle remedy could 
/oontrol morbid processes so numerous, and in some instances 
so opposite; and certainly impossible to suppose that any 
remedy could remove pulmonary tubercles, or scirrhus of the 
stomach, op those opposite organic changes on which the 
symptoms termed angina^ depend. Dr Granville has, indeed, 
]by subdivision of diseaises into varieties, attempted to dis* 
tinguish those in which hydrocyanic acid is to be adminis- 
tered; but it maybe doubled whether his views on this sub- 
ject are quite correct. His first species of consumption ia^ 
evidently that form of pulmonary disease called f^bronic plea* 
risy; and we are npt aware that hydrocyanic acid has been 
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' * The statement given by-Dr Granville, ttidugh nnmerically correct, is not «c- 
/eordip^ to the VAV|J fashion of computation. He makes it 70^585 to i, by omit* 
ting the cypher ; a thing of some consequence in decimal enumeration; and this 
^n ^t gives hydrb^anic acid the impossible quality of being 70 times heavier thaii 
water. " ■ 
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known to .toercise any farourable effect over it We should 
doabt how far an^r species of consumptive disease could be said 
to be ottrihg to a vitiated state of the.aniinal Siiids, which is the 
itecond of Dr Granville ; and should doubt much oaore whether 
hydrocyanic acid could remove this cp^dition^ We cannot 
agree with ^r Granville at all id prescribing it in tubercular 
consumption ; fo^ never, in any case in which It could be ascer« 
tained that the lungs were tuberculated^ have we, seen it do 
goodj and in some its esdiibition has appeared to aggravate the 
sufferings of the patient,' 

, The most favouraUe forms of consumptive disease for the 
exhibition of this medicine^ appear to be thode d^ending on 
chronic bronchial inflafnmaiion, aiid tblit to which the Germaa 
wrij^era have applied the name oijlorid phihUis. In the former^ 
it has been fouad to abate the membranous inflammation, re- 
duce the quickness of the pulse, and relieve the cough ; and, in 
one or two examples in which the symptoms^ such as occai- 
eional hemoptysis, were to be referred to thef latter,- its exhibf*- 
.tion has bec^n known to be attended with disappearilnce of -the 
•complainis. . Considerations of this nature appear, to suggest its 
use in ' the third species of consumption enumerated by Dr 
^Ocanville* On' the propriety of employing it in that variety, if 
At be a variety, which attacks the. female constitution during 
pKc^gnancy, afDer partOrition, or after long suckling, it is not 
easy to lay . dowti very general rules. Dr Granville adduces 
nine.case% in seven of which the hydrocvanic acid was followed 
by restoration to healths while in two, the. sixth and seventh, it 
was attended with no benefit, further than geneial alleviation 
of thi»r sttiferings^ It may.be remarked^ that all cases of con^ 
iuimption which take plaee in the persons of females under the 
circumstance ntfw mentioned, do not depend on the same moy^ 
-bid state of the lungs; for the same remote cause will often be 
attended . in different individuals with differ^it effects y and 
though many females are cut off after parturition with cough, 
expectoration, and other symptoms indicating catarrhal dis^ 
.ease, yet not a few die without any appearance of this.kind. 
.The distinction^ so far as the exhibition of hydrocyanic acid is 
concerned, is of little practical use. 

Dr Grant ille strenuously advocates the use of hydrocyanic 
acid as an auxiliary to blood-Ietting in pneumonic inflamma« 
tion. In this he is supported by the authority of Brera, who, 
in his report, repeatedly dwells on the advantages' resulting 
from its use under such circumstances* * Its operation is quite 
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similar to that of foxglove; and where it can be depended oil 
as to its composition and actual powers, it may be usefully em-^ 
ployed in cases in which blood-lettitig has been carried so far; 
as to render the propriety of its further employment doubtfuU 
On this head we refer to Dr Granville's third section, p. 248. 

In other inflammatory diseases, its advocates recommend 
hydrocyanic acid with not less confidence. Brera used it sue* 
cessfully, we are informed, in the treatment of inflammation of 
the spinal chord (rachidigiiis)^ for which he is praised by his 
9upil Manzoni ; sind Dr Granville thinks he prevented th« 
atal termination of a case of inflammation of the diaphragm^ 
and one of inflammation of the womb; but in both instances 
copious blood-letting had been previoiKly practised, and the 
force of the disease was certainly broken. The hydrocyanic 
acid, in such instances, appears to operate very like opium, or 
any other sedative medicine, which, when the powers of the 
circulation have been reduc^ to extreme weakness, gradually 
induces a state of the system, during which the contractions oi 
the heart become less frequent, but fuller; and the capillariea 
of exhalation and secretion at length resume their usual funo- 
tions. 

Asthma, or aii^ other spasmodic difficulty of redpbation, and 
the fits of hoopmg-cougfa, are relieved by this medicine^ aa 
they are by many others; but it will depend much on the re- 
sult of other remedies, and on the peculiar views of the practi- 
tioner, whether he would employ an agent which requires veiy 
sedulous attention in watching its efiects. 

There is something paradoxical in the use of hydrocyanic acid 
in treating afiections of the stomach. Every one is familiar with 
the unpleasant efiects of eating the kerneU of the bitter almond^ 
ratafia biscuit, or any thing flavoured with this substance ; and 
there are few indeed in whom a small quatitity of noyau, cherry- 
water (kirschen'''wasser\ or any similar substance^ would not 
suspend the action -of the stomach much more e£SsctualIy, and 
much more speedily, than an equal quantity of pure spirit of 
•wine. The same, it might be argued, may be said of opium^ 
or other narcotic substances, from which dyspeptics sometimes 
derive benefit. To correct, to modify, or to enlarge our ideas 
on the efiects of hydrocyanic acid mtroduced into the sto- 
mach in this manner, we are not much aided by the elabo- 
rate researches of M. Coullon ; but if we trust his observatioi^s 
in the only analogous case, that of the slow and lengthened ac- 
tion of the acid, it is very difficult to derive any confirmation of 
its good eflfects. <^ When the bodies of animals treated in this 
manner are opened, '^ he infi^ms us» ** we" find the muscular 
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organs, especially the heart, long irritable, and the intestines 
long agitated by their peristaltic motion, but the nerves have 
lost the power of propagating impressions made on them«'' 
p. 146. It requires no long train of reasoning to perceive, that 
these facts would neither lead one to expect benefit from hy- 
drocyanic acid in disorders of the stomach, nor would explain 
its alleged good effects. The testimony of Drs EUiptson and 
' Granville, to show that it has effected cures of cases of this 
disorder, appears at first sight satisfactory enough ; but, in ge>- 
rneral, other remedies, as cathartics, were exhibited at the same 
time, and it is doubtful whether they did not produce the re^ 
lief which was ascribed to the hydrocyanic acid. Has it any 
-other power than that of diminishing morbid sensibility ? Both 
Brera and Granville recommend and administer this remedy 
4n scirrhus or cancer of the womb ; and Manzoni informs us, 
'that Osiander, the late distinguished obstetric professor at Got- 
'tingen, has successfully imitated this practice. 

We must not omit to mention, however, that this medicine 
'does not appear to retain, among some of the French practi-; 
tioners, the reputation whidi it acquired by the researches and 
experiments of Magendie. Several of them have therefore 
•been prompted to seek for a substitute in one or oikker of its 
saline preparations ; and it has been thought that they have 
attained the object of their wishes in the cyanuret of potassium. 
At the sitting of the Academy of Medicine, of 15th June iSSS, 
'MM. Robiquet and Villerm6 communicated several chemical 
and physiological observations, to prove that this substance 
might be advantageous! V substituted for the pure- hydrocyanic 
' acid in the treatment of diseases. ^ We have already alluded 
to the inconvenience and uncertainty resulting from the rapid 
and easy decomposition of this acid. The cyanuret of potas- 
sium may be preserved for any length of time without change; 
=and the researches of MM. Robiquet and Villerm^ tend to 
ahow, that its watery solution, or hydrocyanate of potass, re- 
tains its properties much longer than the hydrocyanic . acid 
does, and is followed by the same effects on the animal eco- 
nomy as the pure acid. It is well known, these eminent phar- 
inacologists remark, that hydrocyanic acid does not, when pure, 
possess the faculty of saturating the alkalies; and in the dis«> 
solved hydrocyanate, it is free and isolated, as the taste of this 
acdution indicates. But if we trust to its sensible qualities in 
estimating its physiological powers, is it not to be thought that 
the free acid shall, in this condition, undergo spontaneous de^ 
"■'■'- • ■ _ 

t. 5 Jourata de FluuKpaci^ Yi^ IX. p. 27a and p« 37ft June 188a . 
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composiUon as readily as when no alkaline base is present ? 
This plausible objection. does notj according to the observatiods 
of MM. Robiquet and Villerm^y possess so much strength^ 
might be imagined. They state it as the i-esult of their, experi- 
ments^ that A solution of cyanuret of potassium loses its proper 
taste» and its power of acting on the nervous system^ less rapid* 
ly than hydrbcyatiic acid equally diltited in water. > In this re- 
spect, they continue; the difierente betv^een the two substances 
is remarkable; the potass retains and fixes the hydrocyanic 
acid, — but does ilot saturate iu In support of this assertion^ 
they adduce the following facts. » 

They made several somtions in like quantities of water, pfl 
the one hand of one grain of cyaaui^et of potaasiiim^ and on ibe 
other of two drdpd ofthe prUssic acid^ au quart^ that isj half a. 
drop of the hydrocyanic acid of Gay*Lussac* These solo* 
tions were put into similar open vessel^ and their taste wasr 
compared at the end of six, of eighteen, of twenty-^fonr hours^ 
of two, and of three days ; thef solutions of cyanuret of potas* 
slum always appeared to be less weakened than those of tb^ 
acid. The diiSsrence was particularly conspicuous tite &rst two 
days, and in the most concentrated solutions, or. those whieh 
continued exposed to light and sun. They infer, tb^eforf^ 
that hydrocyanate of potass is less readily changed dian hydro- 
cyanic acid equally diluted, and that i% ought thwefore to b«f 
preferred for medical Use^ , > 

A second condition requisite to Justify U& adoption in medi- 
cal practice, is the identity ef its eme^ts ofk the functions of thne! 
animal body. 

When a portion of cyanuret of potassium is applied to the 
tongue^ the spot touched becomes, at the end of one secondf thef 
seat of a sensation of fresh coolness^ which is quickly c^angedl 
into a very keen sensation of causticity. If^ on the other hand^ 
the tongue is touched with a drop of the solution^ the sensatiofi 
of coolness is experienced at the same instant^ while that of cau^ 
ticity is remarked only as the solution is concentrated. In all 
cases, the solution of one grain of cyanuret of potassium in a 
giyen quantity of wateri for exan^ple half an ounce or one 
ounce, causes a more keen and more disagreeable sensatiod^ 
^han four drops of prussic acid au quart, obtained by the pro- 
cess of Gay-Lussac, and diluted in one ounce or halt an ounce 
of wiE^ten This sensation is likewise attended with a very strong 
taste of bitter almonds^ or of their essential oil, and the sanif^ 
burning heat extends along the mouth and throat«, Jbiptbp^ 
remarkable sensation is spastic rigidit;^, a sort of momentary 
palqr.pf the tongue, ^ wbicbextends rapidly to. the p^iglibouring 
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partSo Less th^h a.four^b of a grain of ^yantiret of p6tii8SHiii6F» 
sajr our authors, ot a siilgle clr6p of ils concentrated sblattbn^^ 
produced this effect in Iwo penScms^ while other four did not 
experience lt« . / 

These preliminary trials were succeeded l^^ comparative ek- 
periments with hydrocyanic acid, hydrocyanat^ of potass^ and 
cyanuret of potassium, 6ti birds, guiniea-pigs^ and dogs^ per- 
formed in the presence of Magendi^ and otheris. The general 
xesults w^re poisoning, in the usual mode, by pru^sic acid, with- 
this differences - th&t dry cyanuret of potassium, placed on th^^ 
tongue of animals, with the precaution of keeping the mouth 
shut, excited th^r^ traces of inflammation, or even caUterisa-* 
tipQ. The iOth partof a gri(in of this i^lt kills a linnet iit 
thirty sefionds after thef first symptoms of poisobin^ appear; 
and less than one grain kills a large guinea-pig' in two or three ' 
nimuted. Ode drop of the hydrqcysinate, containing only the 
IQOth part of & grain of the salt, kills a linnet at the end of 
thirty seconds; six drops, containing ^V^h of a grain, killed li 
batf-grown guinea-pig in less than three hours; and half a 
gros^ containing five grains of the salt, killed an old dog, of 
considerable strength^; in fifteen minutes. From these fact% 
and seferai others wjjiich are not mentioned, MM. Robiquet 
and Villerme coiieladfej that the cyanuret of potassium Inay bd 
advantageously subs^tuted for hydrocyanic acid in the practie^ 
of tnedicine ; and that the hydrocyanate^ formed extenlpora* 
neo^sly by its' solution,' possesses an the powers which phjrt^io- 
logists ascribe to the pure acid* If thes^ inferaites be founded 
on proper and sufficient induction^ the cyanuret of potassium 
must be a valuable substitute ; but we nave not h^ard that 
an}!^ observer has yet made researches sufficiently extai^ive to 
confirm the conclusions of MM. Robiquet and Villenne. A 
quantity of it has been recently submitted to trial in the Cliniip 
cal Wards of the Royal Infirmary; and we may expect Sbm^ 
observations towards ascertaining whether it id possessed of me- 
dical properties equally powerful with %ho%b, of the acid^ and 
whether it is an efficient article of the Materia Medica. V 
. We have only to say further, that. Dr Granville has given many 
forftinlse fot- the preparation and admin i$ti*ation of hydrocyanic 
acid. We do not apptoire, however, of the numerous and varied 
vefaieles in which he directs it to be given. Distilled water or 
rain water is certainly the most proper, and perhaps the only 
one that should be used. 

. Atiother form of' exhibiting hydrocyanic acid has be^it re- 
tommended by Dr Zollikoffer of Philadelphia, who published^ 
in 1822, a treatise on the use of prussiate of iron, or prussiai^ 
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bloe, Hi iBtermiuing and remitting fevers. The preparation 
which is recommended is called Parisian blue (Pariser-blan), 
in commerce, and is:regarded by ^iicbner as a ferro-cyanate of 
oxide of iron. * In doses of from 4 to 6 grains, it is said to be 
■lore eflBcacions in ague than Peruvian bark. 

Iodine was ^covered in 1813, by Courtois, an eminent ma- 
iiofiictorer of saltpetre in Paris ; but six years elapsefd befot^ it 
was attempted to be used in the practice of medicine^ We learn- 
from die first memoir of Dr Coindet, that in the year 1819, 
when searching for a formula in the work of Cadet de Gassi-^ 
court, he found that tlussell had recommended the asfae% of tho 
Jucm vesictdoBus, or bladder- wrack, under the name of JEtHops w- 
getabiliif for the cure of bronchocele ; and he was led, from ana* 
logy between l^is substance and the burnt sponge, so long famed, 
to suspect that iodine was the active principle of both. The great 
and unequalled success which result^ from its use, in the treatment 
of bronchocele, at once indicated the power of iodine as a the« 
mpeutic agent, end encouraged Dr Coindet to pur^e his re- 
seardies in rendering it an efficient article of the materia me^ 
dicat and about ^e close of the same year, while Dr Coindet 
had employed iodine m treating goitre for six months at least, 
bis conjecture was confirmed i^ tne discovery whicli Dr Pyfeof 
Edinburgh made, that this substance was actually contained in 
the asbes of l!b^ bntnt >i^ponge. 

it is in medicine^ as in other, practical applications of hiimafl 
knowledge,^<^that few innovations entitled to the name of dis* 
covery, — few ^changes distinguished for sagacious conjecturej- 
can be e£R^ct^d, withocTt giving rise to dispute about the merits 
of the individual ^ith whom the iifiprovement was supposed to 
dri^inate. tt has been generally understood among the pro** 
feasion, that the 'happy conjecture, which introduced iodine into 
tnedfcal treatment, originated with Dr Coindet of Geneva; yet 
we find that his claim to this honour is disputed by one of his 
^<Mm6rymen, Dr J. C. Straub of Hofwyl, in the Canton of 
Berne. It is always dif^cult; and sometimes unsafe, to attempt 
to decide a qufestion of this sort ; and though we have no besi- 
fati^D^ iti avowing. 6l]r own personal conviction, as individuals, 
that the txJ6!rit of orighial discovery belongs distinctly to Dr 
Coilidet, yet w'e shall iiot so for bias public opinion, as to xwith* 
hold l^e principal facts connected with the first employment of 
iodine as a therapeutic agent, 

Dr Stra^i>, whoiEe communication is found in PrcfessorMteis- 
n^'s <« Physical Intelligencer of the General Helvetian So* 
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ciety," &e. for 1620, atitt^, that bel^e the discovery of iodine, 
attempts had been made to compomkl a substitute for burnt 
sponge, but without success ; and that this failure, and his ob« 
servation of the similarity of smell between iodine, burnt i^nge^ 
and other marine productions, led him to suspect the existence 
of iodine, or its salts, in these substances, . and that its absence 
in the artificial compounds was the cause of failure in these ex- 
periments. This conjecture, which appears to have been made 
previous to 1 8 1 9, led Dr Straub to examme the real burnt sponge; 
and be informs us, that though his time did not permit him Jto «s^ 
certain exact quantities, yet he obtained from 1^ ounce of burnt 
sponge, as much iodine as to render his conjectui*e probable, and 
to be astonished that the ingredient should have escaped notice. 
He was therefore at once induced to think of its use in medicine ; 
and, in the same paper from which we obtain these facts, impres* 
sed with the poisonous quality ascribed by Orfila to iodine, he 
recommended first the trial of its salts, especially the hydriodates 
of soda and of lime, and then that of the substance itself, to phy-* 
sicians whose situation permitted its employment. * 

The communication of Dr Straub is dated December 1819, 
and was actually published in Professor Meisnei^s periodic^, 
work in February 1820, five months at least before the first 
memoir of Dr Coindet was communicated to the Helvetian So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences at Geneva. It is unnecessary to have 
recourse to any supposition of injustice done to Dr Straub; 
mudi less would it be right to deprive Dr Coindet of the merit 
of originality in substituting the direct and certain action of io- 
dine mr the irregular, and sometimes inert, qualities of burnt 
sponge, in the treatment of goitre. Coincidence of this kind is not 
uncommon in science; and in the present instance, the ingenuity 
of Dr Straub does not diminish the merit of Dr Coindet. 

But whatever opinion be entertained of the claim to the ori- 
ginal suggestion of the use of iodine, there cannot be a doubt 
that, whatever advantage the practitioner derives from iodine^ 
is mainly due to the exertions of Dr Coindet. The subsequent 
researches and successful experiments of this physician quickly 
introduced this remedy to the notice of the profession ; and if it 
was not regularly admitted into the pharmacopoeias of all the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, its efficacy has at least been submitted 
to trial in a very general and extensivemanner. The pliysicians 
and surgeons of France, of Italy, of Oermany, and of England, 
have, since the publication of Dr Coindet's memoirs in 1820 and 
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1821, been zealously occurpied^ in hospital or in private pi^actice, in 
ascertaining the powers of iodine^ and observing its effects ; and 
though, perhaps^ in some respeets, it has been misapplied, and 
in others its virtues have been overrated, it cannot be doubted 
that it possesses strong claims to the attention of the bold and 
judicious practitioner* 

Among a considerable number of writing? which have ap- 
peared chiefly on its merits, and on its mode of administra- 
tion in various forms, the three monographical treatises of Dr 
, Coindet, Professor Brera, and Dr Gairdner, may be supposed 
to communicate very just views of the real merits of iodine and 
its {reparations. Dr Coindet's short treatise, as translated by 
Dr Johnson of Bristol, consists of three memoirs, in which 
the history of its introduction, its several pharmaceutical prepa^ 
rations, its effects in the cure of goitre, and its influence on the 
economy in genera], are clearly and correctly related. It is the 
most original, and, perhaps, the fkirest ana nrost perspicuous 
Btatemeut of the virtues of the remedy. The work of Professor 
Brera is part of the Report of his practice in the Glinical In- 
stitute of Padua for 1820-21. The author not only gives an 
account of the difierent cases in which the remedy was tried*, 
but hiis addeda good history of the nature and properties of 
the remedy, its various preparations, and the formulae accord-^ 
ing to which it may be suited to the purposes of the physicianv . 
We regard this as the most comprehensive, the most elaborate, 
and the most scientific account of iodine hitherto published,— > 
and in every respect, except, perhaps, a shade too much of 
oonfldcflfce in its powers, worthy of the character of the author^ 
Of the third work we cannot speak so highly. It may indeed 
be styled, ♦* An Essay, with Practical Observations, " as the 
author has entitled it ;- and, perhaps, we must admit that it con^ 
tains one or two little things whick some people would do well: 
to know, about the administration of iodine. Dr Gairdner 
conceives, that, while the virtues of iodine have been panegy-r 
rizedby aM, its evils have been studiously concealed ;; and under 
thia impression he has undertaken the task of delineating the 
horrors of iodi%aiion^ and of execrating with becoming severity 
the rashness and ignorance of those men, who will administer 
a powerful and dangerous remedy without watching its effects. 
To diis there can be ik> rational objection ; but when Dr Gaird- 
ner mouopolizes, . as he appears to do, the prescription of io- 
dine^ we should fear that many would be disposed to regard the 
Eublication of the small treatise be&re us, as little else than a civil 
inttothe.public,.*--that, as iodine must be given to cure so*tie 
diseases, it is unsafe to trust its administration to the common 
jnaes of physicians; and that no other but Dr Gairdner is quft- 
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lified to superintend its action on the living body. That the 
virtues qf lodiijie are aver-rated, that its use has been < indiscri-f 
miQ^te^ we admity and perhaps shall afterwards show; but we 
ar,e not pertain that Dr Gairdner has any merit in pointing out 
this, or that he is the only physician who is aware of the abuses 
jto which it is liable, or the means of restraining them. 

Iodine may be obtained either from the mother waters of thq 
soda of vareck^ or from the soda of vareck reduced to powder^ 
according to the directions of WoUastpn. The mother waters^ 
as they are termejd by kelp manufacturers, are obtained by Hxivi* 
ating the ash^s of various kinds of sea- ware/^/i^^'^ which have been 
previously bi^irnt, and by concentrating the liquor thus formed. 

4^fter Qourtois |iad dii^^overed this substance, Gaultier d^ 
Claubry, in ISIS, ascertained its existence in many roaring 
plants, and extracted it from the ashes of the sweet wrack (fucus 
saccharinus)^ the sea-hangers (/• digitattisjy the bladder- wrack 
fjl vesictdosusji the saw-tooth wrack, (f. serratusj^ the pod 
wrack (Jl siHqmsiisJ^ and the sea- laces (f.Jtlum.) Davy remarkr 
,ed traces of it in the ashes of the gristly wrack (f. cartilagineusjp 
the pellucid wrack ff membranaceusjy the r^d proliferous wrack 
{/. rubensjy the thready wrack (fj,^lanf£nfosus)y in the Turkey- 
feather laver (ulvapavqnia)^ and \n th? blistered laver {u.JLinzaJ) 
The ashes of the saccharii^e or &weet wrack, are said ,to be the 
best, as a given quantity of them contains a greater proportion 
of iodine than the 3ame quantity of any other maritime plant. 
The y.ery extensiv.e shores, of Norinandy appear to. be the most 
favourable for the growth oS fw^y from which iodine is to be 
obtained ; Davy examined three specimens of aljkaline asides o^ 
marine plants from the shorjes of Sicily, Spain, and the Ro- 
man States^ but without detecting any trace of iodine; and 
it is observed by Brera, that those collected on the coast of 
the Adriatic, in the neighbourhood of Capo d'Istria, where 
they are very abundant, furnish iodine only very sp^ringly^ 
We have been further informed, that the kelp, or impure alkar 
line ashes obtained by burning t^e j%i of the Scottish shores^ 
contain a very considerable proportion qf this substance. Xt i^ 
unfortunate, however, that no e^act researches (o ascertain thp 
positive quantity have yet been instituted;. 

Pr Straub of ^ofwyl states, that he obtained iodine, from the 
ashes of turf, as it is burnt for domjestic purposes; and he thinks 
it. may be found to ^xlst in peat* 

jtodine obtained according to the usual chemical projqess, is ^ 
simple substance, analogous to cUorine, solid at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmospherje, of a grey- black colour, which 
in a bright light verges to turkey-violet, of metallic brilliancy^ 
;slightly tenacious, and with an external aspect between that gf 
Txajive sulphured of antinion^ and graphitjp. ft spni^tiippi^ f^ 
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suTties the appearance of small rhomboidal platen, broad, aad 
splendent, but more frequently like piecesr of various dimen- 
sions, resembling micaceous iron-ore. A mass of either, when 
broken, presents internally a iaminar and unctttous aspect. 
Melting at 170** centigrade, and volatilizmg at 175** centigrade^ 
under the ordinary pressure of 76 centimetres of mercury, it is 
converted into violet vapours, which, when cdlected into a re- 
ceiver, are again condensed in octahedral crystalline plates, the 
axes of which have been determined to be to eadi other in the 
ratio of 2, 5, 4. Its odour is disagreeable, like that of chlo- 
rine; the sensation which it leaves on the tongtie is sharp, hot^ 
and durable ; it leaves on the skin a yeiiow stain, which readily 
disappears; bat tinges white papef with ft reddish white spot, 
which finally corrodes the part. 

Iodine unites with oxygen and hydrogen, and forms substances 
with acid properties to which the names of iodic and hydriodic 
have been respectively given. The iodic acid combines with 
the metallic oxides, forming iodates of potassa, soda, baryta, 
lime, zinc, &c. Professor Brera describes the mode of prepar- 
ing these iodates, and their chemical and physical qualities, as 
he thinks the physician will hardly have occasion for more va#- 
ried products. Any of these dissolved in water is found to be 
capable of uniting with an additional proportion of iodine, and 
thus forming ioduretted iodates. 

The hydriodic acid combines in like manner with the metal- 
lic oxides, and forms hydriodates, which are more familiarly 
known than the iodates. The pharmacology of these salts 
given by Brera is very comprehensive, and, like that cf the 
iodates, includes varieties which have not hitherto been gene^ 
rally known in medical practice, and which perhaps never wiH 
come into general nse. After stating that the knowledge of 
the hydriodates is most important to clinical practitioners, be- 
cause some have been used with the greatest success, and othen^ 
promise to furnish precious therapeutic results, he limits the 
principal to the number of six,— the hydriodates of potass, of 
soda, of baryta, of lime, of magnesia, and of zinc In point off 
fact, we believe none but the two first have been prescribed 
either in France or in England ; and Professor Brera's phan- 
maceutic list contains no preparation of the others. It is un- 
necessary to dwell here on the chemical details of these several 
preparations. Better information of this description than any 
which we could give or transcribe, is found in the recwit che- 
mical works of Vauquelin, Thenard and Thomson, and in the 
Clinical Essay of Brera, now before us. All that we need say 
is, that it is a characteristic of all these hydriodates, that the 
_ iv atery solution of each is capable of dissolving a considerable 
♦ity of iodine, and thus forming ?orfe/r^//^ hydriodates of 
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their respeotives bases. The iodinesi in these iodaretted sdhi- ' 
tio»% appears to adhere weakly, for it is detached by boiliB|^, 
or by mere exposure to air, when the iodurated hydriodate is 
undergoing exsiccation.. It is farther remarkable^ that the 
iodine does not alter the neutral state of the hydriodates. These ' 
solutions acquire in the addition a red-brown colour, similar to 
that of the simple solution of iodine; and this is further re- 
garded by Krera as a proof of the weakness of the combina- 
tion. Whatever be the case, it is found by actual experience, ' 
that the ioduretted solutions of potass and soda are at once the 
most convenient and the most efficacious forms in which iodine 
can be administered. 

Of the other combinations of iodine. Professor Brera informs 
us, that he has hitherto used only those of mercury ; and that 
the ioduret of amidon (starch) is a preparation which may be 
useful, as it enables the physician to introduce iodine into the 
system by slight dry frictions, practised in the manner of the 
mercurial ones of Clark, or the auriferous ones of the method ' 
of Westring. 

The proto-ioduret of mercury is a green yellow Substance, • 
insoluble in water and alcohol, but changeable in light. It 
consists of 250 parts of mercury and 156.25 of iodine; so that 
8y^u grains of proto*ioduret contain S^^ grains of iodine ; and 
one grain of iodine is contained in 2 jVu of prpto^oduret. Its 
specific gravity is 7.150. 

The deuto-ioduret of mercury is of a bright red colojur, in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in. alcohol, ether, acids, and the' 
alkaline hydriodates. It is formed by the union of 250 parts of* 
mercury, and SI 2.50 parts of iodine,, or 5 parts of mercury 
and e^V of iodine. One grain of iodine is contained in IxVu 
gffuns of this deuto-ioduret Its specific gravity is 4.685. 
. If amidon (stardi) be treated with excess of iodine, and the mix- 
ture dissolved in potass, the addition of a vegetable acid is follow- 
ed by ^ precipitate of a fine blue colour, which is ioduret of 
amidon. Amidon is the most powerful reagent for detecting the 
presence of iodine; and Stromeyer of Oottingen states, tha<i 
this substance, introduced into a fluid containing only ^^^^ or 
^^ of iodine, instantly attested its presence by the blue tmt 
wbkh it caused. 

It appears, from the memoirs of Dr Coindet, that he exhi- 
bited icdiae in three different forms ; 1^/, alcoholic or ethereal 
tincture of iodine; 2^, ioduretted hydriodate of potass in solu- 
tion; and, 3^ in the form of pommade or ointment, l^e for- 
mulae for these {preparations are given in the Formulaire of 
Magendie. Professor Brera has given, in th^ present woA| 



Jbrmuke farpbaiiinaGeutiQal preparat^ns; Uty cff ioclidtei 94, of 
hydriodic acid ; 3rf, of iodine in the form of bydwdfkte ; 4/A» of 
iodine in the form of the. mercurial iodureU. . . : v 

Undier the first head, we find the fopr following preparation^:^ 
Jsty iodic, alcohol,, or tincture of iodinjey whi^ ispiiepftred^ibyu 
dissolving 48 grains of iodine in one Qunce.of alophcd at;^5?i0f. 
Beaume*s araoometer^ or ,852 density^ This pj^eparation 1^ eyi- . 
dently copied from that of Dr Coindet, and it i$ ^.b^reforelsaid, 
th^t 20 drops. contain one grain of iodin^. But, a€» th& Poida. 
de Marc dunce, which is used in QeneiKa, contains 5i?&,grain% 
and the Troy. ounce, which is used in alpp$)^ all othf^r countries, 
contains only 480, 48 Genevese grains are equivalent to 40 Troy^ 
or, in other word?, tt. of iodine by weightf .«d npt !^, is 
to be dissolved in the .ounce of spirit to mtdj^e the proper tabnc-n. 
ture. 2rf, loduretted sulphurip .^th^r, j^rjned by^di^divkig-isiK.: 
grains of iodine in one drachm of ether ^ta$r> giving ope-gr/iiii,, 
of iodine in 30 drops of the solution. 3d^ lo^ipe pill?,jtwo of 
which are made .by rubbing one gr^jn of the . substance with a , 
sufficient quantity of rob of elder and liquorice powder* 4M,'i 
Iodine ointment {Pomata di lodio)^ formed by rubbing half a 
drachm' of iodine with 1 J ounce of the purest lifird- 

The only preparation of the acid is hydriodio ether, obtainr > 
ed by distilling a mixture of two parts of alcohol, and one part, . 
by volume, oif hydriodic acid, at 1.7.00 density, until au uteo^ . 
holic fluid, perfectly neutral and limpid, is perceived. 
- The preparatiops of hydriodate of potass giyen by Brera are 
US follow ; Is^i solution of hydrjodate. of potas$, formed iby dis» 
solving 36 grains of the salt in jOne :Oi;mce. of distilled wat^*> 
8(7, Solution of ioduretted by^ripdate of potass,,inadeiby adding- 
10 grains of iodine, and 2 draphms.of water,^ to the fore^oi&g . 
eolution. . The two drachms of distilled waiter are peculiar to 
Brera, for neither Coindet nor Mag^jndie direct this, bjot do we 
regard it as essentially necessary, Srf, Qiatrnenit of hydriodate* 
of potass, by combining half a drachm of the salt with l^ouncei 
of lard ;— the same as Coindet-s ointment, AXid, the ptjmmade o( 
Magendie's formulaire. 4/A, The iodjijretted gastro-iodated oint-p 
xnent 9f potass {JRomaia gaifro-iodaia dipoi(ma iodwata)* This,, 
polyonymbus. ointmewt w prepai'^d by mixing one draijhm of 
fiyariodate of potass, and one scruple of iodine, Yi^ith.a s^giciieiit. 
quantity: of depurated; calfs gastric fluid,^ for digesting iij 24 
hours, and thei^ rubbipg^the wholq with a proper .proportion of . 
lard. This ointment, which has undoubtedly the merit of b.er, 
ing original and sufficiently singular, U intensely: y^jlow-jred, 
and is said to be the most safe, mild and efficaqious mods fo^ 
the external application of ipdine hitherto. ij§e^« 
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' Uodertbe headof iodurets, wefind, Isf, alcoholid solution 
qf deuto/ioduret of mercury, obtained by dissolving 22 grain^j 
of the salt in 1 J ounce of alcohol at 35®. This inedicinie acts enerr 
getlpally on the stomach ; and it should not be given at first iq. 
greater quantity than 10 drops at a time, vhich contain j^^ of % 
grain of the deulto-iodurct. 2d!, Sulphuric ether, with deutp<f 
iQdiiret of mercary, made in the same manner as the last. And^ 
S^, pills of protorioduret of m>rcury; eight of which are formed 
by combining one grain of the salt with a proper quanty oj 
elder- rob and liquorice powder. 

. pf all these preparations, the safest, according to the obsei:? 
vatic»is of Coindet, is the ioduretted hydriodate of potass, and . 
next to that the alcoholic or ethereal tincture. Brera employs 
not 0nly these preparations, but iodine in the form of pill op 
b<)lti% thp alcoholic tincture of deuto-ioduret of inercury, and 
the gastro-iodate liniment, to which he is very paftialj 

• It was in the treatment of goitre that Coindet observed the 
powerful effects of thi^ remedy as an agent ,• and Jie was led, 
perhaps too hastily, to infer, that it would have similar benefir 
cial results in strumous swellings, . \t is remarkable, that thii; 
judicious physician was quite aware of the fallacious views whicl^ 
ally goitre and king's evil ; for he observes, that practitioner^ 
have been deceived by the name oi gland ^ which has long been 
applieil to that body, the enlargement of which constitutes thq 
swollen throst {iumidmn gtUtur^ ^ozzo) of the Alps. Vet he 
afterwards informs us, that its powerful action on the absorbent 
system induced him to employ it mj^crofula uncombined withl 
fever, and where the enlarged glands of the neck were indolent. 
His own success, and that of several brother practitioners of 
Geneva^ confirmed his views, and perhaps led to an extreme • 
confidence in its powers. We uttderstana, from "the persona^ 
observation of a friend ort whose accuracy we can place the ut- 
most reliance, that while he was in Geneva last sun^mer, It was 
by no m&ans fbund to answer the sanguine expectations which 
were ofice eintertained of its effects on the management of af- 
fections ascribed to the strumous disposition. We have our-i 
selves witnessed several very good cures of scrofulous glands 
under Its use ; but in most of them suppuration took place ; an4 
it may be doubted, whether the iodine e:i^ercised its effects oi^ 
the absorbent system, or enabled the organic vessels of th^ 
glands to assume a suppijratiye action of a more healthy char 
racter. • 

The Clinical Essays of the Paduan Professor contain thir^ 
te^n cafees of various kinds of disease^ in all of wliicli, except 
PPlCj a cure was effected under the use of some preparalioi^ gf 
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k>diA^» One case of {nctpient mesenteric tabes^ two cases of 
vicarious hemoptysis, both in females with suppressed menstru-* 
atioD, bpe case, said to be vicarious dysentery, three cases of 
chlorosis, with a variety of symptoms, one case of amenorrhoea^ 
one of difficult menstruation, two of enlargement of the sub-- 
maxillary glands, ascribed to a scrofuloso- syphilitic taint, and: 
one case- of syphilitic bronchocele, were treated by this remedy 
with favourable issue. A desperate case of laryngeal cpnsump-, 
tion terminated fatally. We have not, at present, leisure to 
inauire into the circumstances of all these cases ; nor do we 
feel much inclined to scrutinize with severity the cases of t}ie 
learned Professor. But we should be rather sceptical with re-' 
gard to the favourable effect of iodine on diseases like inflam- 
matiiw of the mesenteric glands, or pulmonary hemorrhage. 
A letter from Dr Francis Marcolini of Udina to Professor 
Brera, communicates the particulars of three caises of scrofulous 

£*andular disorder, and one of goitre, treated successfully by 
is remedy. This is an example which may be recommendecf 
to those practitioners who reside in districts where glandular' 
enlargements are frequent; and if their observations are accu- 
rate, the merits of tne remedy might be determined without 
much chance of mistake. 

An analogy, which has never appeared to us well establish- 
ed, and the truth of which has been admitted by the professtoiv 
rather on the authority of doctrine and opinion, than on that of 
sufficiently extended observation, appears at present inclined to 
adopt the use of iodine in the treatment of consumption. The 
analogy to which we allude, is that supposed to exist between 
glandular scrofula or the strumous diathesis in general, and tu- 
bercular desiruction of the pulmonic tissue. It would be an 
object of some consequence to the precision of pathological 
doctrine, to see this analogy confirmed or disproved; and it 
would be a much more happy circumstance, if it could be 
shown that iodine prevents the formation of tubercles, or re* 
moves them when formed. But not only is this improbable, 
we had almost said inconceivable ; but there are circumstances 
in the action of iodine, which strongly and imperiously forbid 
its use in diseases in which the pulmonary functions are in the 
most trivial degree deranged. One of the effects of iodization^ 
or that state induced by charging the system to excess with 
iodine, is painful constriction of the chest, with some degree of 
cough and disordered respiration. This led Dr Coindet to 
mention incipient diseases of the chest as one of the states in 
which the exhibition of iodine is contraindicatcd. (p. 23.) Yet 
wc find that Dr Gairdner, amidst his affected discrimination of 
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th€ proper use of this remedy, has employed it " in cases where 
he had good evidence of the presence of tubercles in the lungs^ 
and that be does not doubt that it will be feutid serviceable in 
the incipient stages of the disease. " (p. 52.) We should like 
to know what this evidcQce was ; and. what circumstances lead 
Dr Gairdner to recommend this remedy in incipient consump- 
tion, any more than in the advanced state. Medicine is un- 
questionably a science of observation, and an art of experi<^ 
ment ; and we should be loth indeed to substitute a priori as- 
sertions and principles for the results and evidence of actual 
fact* But it is certainly not a proof of the closest adherence to 
consistency, for Dr Gairdner to commence his work with 
strictures on the ignorant and indiscriminate practice of using 
iodine in all arid sundry forms of intractable disease, — and to 
conclude it by telling the world that he has removed pulmon- 
ary tubercles by its exhibition, and that he thinks it serviceajt>le 
in the early period of consumption, when it is<^ell known c)ie 
symptoms of pulmonary irritation are'cons?tierab!e. Neither 
the evidence of l)r Baron, nor that of the late Mr Haden, art 
suflScient to convince us of the propriety or the safety of using 
iodine under such circumstances. We cannot perceive how 
the positive existence of tubercles can be ascertained, unless the 
lungs of the individual, destroyed by some other disease, were 
to present them or their traces after death. 

On the whole, we regard it as established by the evidence of 
Dr Coindet, that iodine may be used with benefit and success 
in goitr^' especially that form of it which prevails in Switzer- 
land, Piedmont, and the lower and maritime Alps; and that 
it may be advantageous in the treatment of some other indolent 
tumors, which are not very hard or tuberculated, whether they 
be a new formation, or consist in enlargement of glandular 
bodies already existing; but it still remains to Be proved, tba^ 
it can be administered either with safety or benefit in any pro- 
cess of internal disorganization ;' and certainly it ought not to 
be prescribed either in consumption or in any other tubercular 
disease. 

We should have spoken more fully of that train of symp- 
toms which resiijt from over-charging the system with iodine; 
tlie idiodic symptoms of Coindet, or what has been named by 
Brera and others, iodization. Bert we muSt put a conclusion to 
this article, which is already too long, — ijnd be satisfied by re-, 
ferring our readers to the Treatise of Dr Gairdner, which cow- 
tains an excellent and interesting case' of this dreadful condi- 
tion; — the best part of ;the Essay, ' 
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PART III, 

MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



DQMESTIC. 

Piseases of Birmingham, /ram Januarjf 3, to April 3, 1824* 
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^ephalAlgi^ I 

Pcntitio • 

Ophtbalioia 

Cynanche Parotidaea 

4pbthae 

Cynanche Tonsillaris 

Pneumonia 

Pleuritis 

Pyspmea 

Obstipatio 

Colica 

I>iatrhoea , 

Peritonitis 

Enteritis 

iHfepatitis A. 

iVfaemdrrbagia ^ 



Cephaltea » 

Epilepsia 

Mania 

Hysteria 

Amaurosis • 

HeraJcrania « 

Neuralgia 

Broncbitis C. • 

Asthma » 

Ilannoptyna ^ 

Hydrofcb^raz * 

Tussis .. • 

Phthisis Puljnonalia 

'Apbonia 

Pal|8ttatio 

Salivatio Grandarvra 

Toiisilk» Tumidie 

Asthenia « 



No. 




IJ 


Gonorrboeti « 


15 


Synocbus „ 


6 


Typhus 


. 4 




2 


Arthritis Rheumatica 


i 


Febris Infaatuni 


•4 


Abscessiis MamnuB 


1 


Mastodynia ^ 


1 


Contufjo , 


52 


Erysipelas 


6 


Urticaria 


16 


RubeoU . . 


1 


Herpes Zoster • 


2 


Variola. 


1 


Furunculus , 


H 
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?Jo. 




19 


Hepatiu's G. 


2 


Icterus 


1 


Aroenorrhoea , 


2 


Carcinoma Uteri 


1 


Dysuria 


S 


Hernia Hiimoralis 


1 


Hydrops Generalis 


?8 


JRheumatis^i^s C. 


60 


Lumbago 


4 


Coxalgia 
Licbeil 


19 
68 


PryriTO . 
SU-opbulu/i 


1 


Pori-igb Larvalia 


5 


Porrigo Favosa 


1 


Impetigo 


1 


Scabieii 


13 


Psoriaais 



No. 
5 
23 
9 
8 
S 

i 

1 

2 

. 7 

I 
1 



No. 

14 
10 

I 

1 
1 

4. 
1 


£ 
6 
42 

■-1 
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Dyspepsia 


115 


Lepra . . 




Pyrosis 


1 


JNisevusf « ' ■ » 




Gastrodynfa ^ 


12 


Ulcus 4 




Haemorrhoids^. . . . 


. l^ 


VancM^ -. ^ .- 




Marasmus' V 


28 


Tumor Subter Cuteitt 




Cachexia • 


6 


Struma . . , 




Xiumbrict 


3f 


Doldr Inguinis . « 




Taenia •' 


, 11 


Abscessus 




Ascarides • , 


' 1 


Exostosis' 4 4 




Paralysis Partialis ♦ 


1 


. ' '• 




Hemiplegia • 


1 


total 


702 


Fistula Am • 


1 







^ The last three months have been generally mild, althbugh' wet; and, till tbe b6^ 
ginning of Mdrch, we had very liftk frost of sno#.- 

Tb'e pufnfonary affections have exhibited a marked difference from the corre. 
spending quarter last year, both in their numbers axid sevsrit;^. From January (6 
April 18^ they bore a proportion of A6arly one ih^tfar^, and amotig these tbe>«e 
"^ere very many fatal <^ase;!. \x\. the same months, in 1824, their proportion is Orie 
to four, and for the most part very slig^. Towards thte latter end Of the quarter 
there have b6en soiJiie fnstant^ of pnenmoma after measl'^s^ and not fu&fre(|uent}y 
fetal from neglect. 

Though tlie list contains only seven cases of. titieasles, thfs cannot be taken as any 
criterion of their frequency; both this disease and small-pox are- usually left to- 
fheir'own course among the poor ; and it is too often by their sequelae that we be- 
come acquainted with their prevalence. These have been various and serious.. The 
case^ of pneui!nonia frequently ending in consumption, or being combined with hy- 
drocephalus or marasmus. Very many of the cases of nuirasmus Were consequent 
' fo measles. 

Among the dyspeptic Complaints, t&e principal drcutnstance "^oiYhy of^ notic^t 
has been a severe and nearly constant pain along the whole eourse of the colon* . 
but itoost Intense in the transversie arch of that intestine. In some inst^lnces, tlie 
patients were subject to fainting fits, especially in the exacerbations of the pain. 
Sometimes these fits were the principal complaint ; and it Was not till after exami-* 
nation that th^ patients themifelVes Were aw^l-e of their origin. In one individual,, 
the fits were very frequent, alid were fonnd uniformly to occar oflener/ as the paiti 
was more intense. Upon the application of leeches, they haVe always become k^s- 
urgent, and as commonly returned a few days after tile bleeding. The bowels ha^e 
At the same time been very costive. Shef appears now to be recovering, under the 
tise of Very strong purgatives, with six grains of calomel daily, which, however,^ da 

- not operate more than twice a day. In anbther case, of less duration, the pain was 
referred to the situation of the eaput coli, and the faintings often endured for ant 
hOui' or more.- Here the disease quickly yielded to the repeated appljeation vf 
leeches. 

One of the cases of erysipelas oCcnrredii^ a child of two years- of age,- and was aci 
excellent illustration of the value of Dr Hamilton's remarks* on purgatives. The' 
^ati^nt wi» purged regularly every day for a week, with jalap and calomel, without 
procuring Watery evaciiations, biit wiUl the dejection of offensive slimy matter, fr«» 
' quen^y mixed With scybala. She recovered under this treatment, Without furtlMr' 
daedidne/ ; 

Catarrhal affections became frequent toWards the latter end of tlie quarfeTi andf 
were generally accompanied by very setere cough. The influence of the KE*. wind 
was remarkable in retarding the recovery of such patiento; while a- change to tite 
>)W. or SW. almost instantly effected «i alteration for the better. 

The case of psoriasis appeared to have originated in great mental distress ; ^-w«9' 

- -^e!^y severe upon the arms, and Was more .or less genertS over the whole body. - Sbe^ 
has perfectly recovered with aperients and tonics. ' 

Several additional instances of success from actipuActrniation have' ocooxred^ thi» 
qn«rteiV - - ._...;..-:.%' 



• Trial for Poisoning fy Suljihuric ,dcid,~^Tke fpdlawing caa^ is one oi the bflsi ck- 
wnples we have met with of the importauce an^, e&cacy of medical tmdeaet hk 
cases of jmarder by poisoning, when carefully collected by qualified persons. It dges 
^reat hoiaour to jlhe medjcal gentlemen who were concerned m it ; and wiU afford a 
pleasing contrast to the .crude and unsatisfactory investigations which it is too often 
our lot ^ witne^ in judicial proceeding^ "The case is takep from a newspaper re- 
(port (London Cpurier, 22d March), but it bears in every important particular the 
stamp pf authenticity. , Richard Overfield was indicted at the Shrewsbury^ asBJc^ 
ion the i9th of last M^ch, for.,AdmiDisfterii)g sulphuric acid to his 9wn child, an in- 
fant three months old. About 8 o'clock in the morning of SundaJV Sist Septem- 
ber, the Child was seen in perfect health by a woman in the neighbourhood ; but 
between 11 and 12 her attention was caught by the screams of its mother; and 
on entering the house, she found it apparently in great agony, and the mother hold- 
ing it to her bveast Mrs Overfieid soon afterwards carried the child to a surgeon** 
She was for some time in such a state of afiitation, that she could not tell her er- 
rand; 4>ftt at length she pointed to the chi]d*s lips, and destred him to pttt his tongue 
to them. He depones, *< I did so, and found a very pungent add taste, which 
no female milk could give. The lips were white and shrivelled, and had small blis- 
ters on their inner sui&ce; and there were similar appearances on the mouth and 
tongue. The child was in violent a^ny, and tossed itself about, so that it wm 
difficult to fa^ it steady. " Conelu^ng that it must h^ve swallowed some luad, 
and probably oil of vitriol, he gave it maj^nesia suspended in water: He tiien at- 
Aeaded the mother home, and there examined into the circumstances of the case 
more minutely. <* I examined, continues he, the clothes of the child, and those 
.on which it lay; and on the child's frock (made of dyed cotton) I saw two or three 
red spots some inches from its mouth. In order to ascertain if those were recently 
made, I put my tonsue to each, and each communicated an acid taste, suchasj' 
.'bad felt in its mout£ About one the infant became unable to swallow ; soon afitar 
. it breathed with difficulty and noise; the extremities grew cold; and at three it ex- 
,.pired. " Another surgeoii, the partner of the former, who saw the child at inter- 
vals, also depones to all the leading circumstances just mentioned. They examined 
the body together. *' The lips were internally blistered, and externally of a dark 
colour ; the gullet was contracted, and the internal lining corroded. The membrane 
. lining the mouth and tongue was of a dull white colour. On laying (^en the cavity 
, of the abdomen, a bloody coloured fluid escaped; nearly a pint which remained 
. was preserved for analysis ; and it proved to contain a considerable quantity of sul- 
. phuric acid, quite sufficient to occasion death. The great curvature of the stcHnach 
was corroded, and reduced fo a dark substance resembling wet brown paper.'* 
(The expressions are not altogether clear ; but we presume the stomach roust have 
been perforated. The cause of the extensive injury of the stomach appears to have 
been, that the child never vomited.) A part of the contents of the stomach was 
likewise analyzed by ft physician of the town of Shrewsbury, who agreed with the 
other witnesses as to the existence in it of a quantity of sulphuric acid, more than 
sufficient to occasion death. 

The crime was traced mo^ satSsfactovfly to the prisoner by^aiious points of moral 
civ^dence; of which we shall mention one only, as it was in part supplied by the me- 
dtcbl examination. He Worked in a carpet manufactory, where he had access to the 
lactory stores of sulphuric acid ; and from the evidence of the superintendent^ it iaelear 
be tti^erstood its properties, though he repeatedly denied also either that he knew 
what it was. On the day of the child's death, about one o'clock, his next-door n^igh- 
' buortibserved liim walk down his garden, stooe close toe paling j^ace^^and then return 
to the bouse. Next d«y another woman, whUe walking with the child's mother in 
the garden, found a phial lying on the other side of the paling just where the j^iisoner 
had been seen to stoop. This contained a tea^^oonful of a black )iqui4» wliieh 
'flnell very stiiong, and which was found by the medical witnesses to contain a large 
.prDportiad of sulphuric acid. He did not attempt any defence. But on being ask- 
ed before the tritd what he had done to the child, he repeatedly said that- *< he had 
Ofily knocked awdy the black cat, which had got up to the child's mouth, and brought 
foam up. *' The black cat was procured not long after the child was first observed 
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'to be iir, and'tbe surgeon cixamined' its mouth and paws, bufcoulS not- detect tfby 
traces of sulphuric acid on them. 

Trial for Murder by Blows on the //eorf,*— "We have received from Mr Murray of 
Alford in Aberdeenshire, an interesting communication on the medical evidence 
brought forward on the trial of Charles M'Ewan, who was executed here last April 
for the murder of a woman. We should have been anxious to have related the case 
fit full length ; but could not have done so without entering into details,, which our 
limits will not permit, and which, besides, would have wanted much of their intrinsic 
interest from the absence of some points of information, which cannot now be supplied. 
We shall therefore mention only the leading particulars of the evidence, so far ns they 
are requisite to illustrate the opinions given by Mr Murray on the trial, and to re«' 
Ddove any unfavourable impressions that may have resulted from the unjustifiable dis- 
.trust which these opinions appear to have been received by the Court. The dead 
body of the woman was found in a lonely part of a road in Aberdeensbire, in Octo- 
ber last, on the morning after she had been seen alive in the prisoner's company. 
A. considerable quantity of blood was observed around it; and on the head and up- 
per part of the face there were seven contused wounds, four of them curved, and 
from two to three inches long, three straight and slighter ; and none of them had 
•injured the subjaceut bone. About half an ounce of fluid blood had been eflused 
jl>etween the skull and dura mater (at what particular point our correspondent has 
ibrgot to mention.) The stomach contained a quantity of fluid contents, apparent- 
ly spirituous. Such were all the appearances of note found on the examination o!f 
the body, on the IStb October, by Mr Murray and Dr Garioch, the medical inspec- 
tors. Fourteen days afterwards, the body was disinterred, and the wounds again ex- 
amined by the latter witness alone, for the purpose of comparing &em with a port>> 
able anvil found in die prisoner's possession, and supposed to have been the instru^ 
ment of murder. This anvil was of a peculiar shape at one of its sides, and Dr 
Oarioch was of opinion, that two of its edges, of a cohcave form, corresponded with 
%ome of the wounds. Mr Murray, on the other hand, who had been absent at a dis- 
tance when the second examination Was made, deponed that, ** although a cennid 
part of the instrument might make an impression similar to the wounds, yet he did 
«iot think it probable the anvil could have been the weapon used, for the shape of 
it8 edge did not correspond with the respective depths of the serend parts of the 
woimds." And he stated further, that " he was then (at the trial) less strongly 
inclined to believe that the anvil was the instrument of murder, than on a mr- 
mer occasion, when it was first shown to him'; because he had previously a less eas- 
^t impression on his mind of the nature of the wounds.*' The folk>wing opl- 
liion as to the cause of death was given by both witnesses, in their report at tw 
paiecognition, and adhered to, with some trifling variation on the part of Mr 
wiuray, at the triaL " Though we are therefore unable to spedfy with pr€u 
dcdon the more immediate cause of death, we believe this to have arisen m>m 
the wounds; which opinion we found partly on the nature of these wounds, and 
teoUy on the absence of any other circumstance sufficient to account for death. *• 
^eriiaps, this opinion, especially after the preamble with which it sets out, is d 
little too strongly expressed. Wounds of the mere integuments of the face and 
liead, accompanied with so little internal hemorrhage, coidd have occasioned 
speedy death in one of three ways only ; Jtrsi^ by cauang fatal eKtemal hemons 
hage, which was not proved either by the quantity of blood actually shed, or by the 
fAgns of exsanguificatioB in the body itseu ; * secondly, in consequence of being 
accompanied with violent concussion o£ the brain, which, considering the charac*- 
•ter of the wounds, was not probably a concomitant effect of the blows, and which, 
besides, though it had been produced, could not have been recognised in thb 
4ead body by any agna with which we are acquainted ; or thirdl^t in consequence , 

• The neglecting to ascertain the fact regarding this point, as Mr Murray is 
his communication allows, was a material defect in the medico-legal inquiry; It 
lippMrs to have arisen from the unfavourable circumstances under which the 
body was judicially examined. 
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of tHe toofem^im of ezpomve to cM daring the his)it« or her ptbbable e^te of 
iiltoxication, or both toother, lliis last appears to nave bNeen the most probable 
StSOxf of the matter. But, at all events, no othet came of (hath haviiig been detect^ 
ed; a surgeon cannot but believe that the wounds must Hiive JHeeii intimatefy 
connectea with it in some way or other, since tbej must have been inflicted a 
very j^ort time before it, and since the woman appears,' from various circuni- 
Btances, to have nc^p-er moved from the spot where they were inflicted. The 
only peal of the evidence, however, with whicH the Court expressed its dissatis- 
faction, was the opinion of Mr Murray as to the improbability of the wounds 
having been inflicted by the anvil, together with his statement,- that he had 
more doubts upon Uie matter at the tml, than when thfe anvil was first shown 
to him. The Judge re|)resented himself as unable to comprehend how sudi a 
change could take plac€l in any man's sentiments ; and commented on Dr Hur- 
ray's evidence in terms peculiarly galling, and certainly nlos't unnecessary. No 
medical man— no ordinary person ot common intelligence should be at a loss to 
conceive, how his prbf^saional sentiments may undergo a most essential change 
on mature reflection. On this point, therefore, we need say nothing. As to 
Mr ]\lurray's actual opinion at the trial, we must renuu*k, that we cannot 
well imagine how such an instrument as a portable anvil (the lightest of 
which weighs 3 or 4 pounds), in the hands of a man of so great muse'uk'r power 
as the prisoner, could have inflicted wounds accompanied with so little contusion, 
and altogether of so trifling a description as those found on the body of the de- 
cease. And tiie reasons assigned in Court by the witness, if hot su^cient to 
establish bis opinion of improbability , were at all events substantial enoug^'to 
entitle his statements to be received with the civility and respect due to a 
person o£ liberal education, who could have no possible interest in the case, and 
:Wiio had been conmiended by the Bench for his luminous evidence on several 
previous occasions, it waa, besides, m our humble opinion, a point of little corxr 
sequence, whether the anvil fitted the wpunds or not, because they were evi. 
dently of such a nature as to have been also producible by a variety of other in- 
struments. We may add, that the prisoner before his death, confessed his guilt, 
alieging, however, that he had committed the deed while in a state of iAtoxica^ 
lion, and ignorant of what he was doing. No notice was taken in the public 
prints of thd manner in which he Supposed he had done it ; but Mr Murray; 
Kfftmed, by applying to the clergyman who attended him, that •* he was inclined 
to believe the wounds were made with a stick he carried, but was quite sure the 
•anvU Wa^ not the weapon, because the box contiining it had not been opened. '* 
Attev\pt to Poison, by administering Pounded Gtass,-^ An idea prevailed long a- 
inong mcklical men, and is siill common among the vulgar, that pounded glass and 
small fragments of other hard and sharp-edged substances are poisonous. But re-' 
tent experiments have shown the reverse. It h undoubtedly^ true, tliat if such sub- 
stances as broken glass be swallowed in fragments of considerable size, they may 
produce serious injury by tearing and cutting the membranes of the alimentary canal, 
or by lodging in some part of it, and there constituting a source of perpetual irrita- 
tion. Hence persons have been injured by attempting the wager of eating a wine- 
glass. Yet even that extraordinary amusement has been sometimes indulged iti 
with impunity ; of which an instance may be seen by referring to the article Spon- 
ianeous Combustion in the Foreign Intelligence of the present Nuinber. As for 
glass reduced to fine powder, oi* even fo small fragments only, repeated experiment 
on animals has proved, that it is absolutely inert In an Inaugural Dissertation, " 
|)nblish()d a;t Paris in 18'20 by Le Sauvage, ft is stated that two drachms and a half 
Were given to a cat without injury ; nay that a dog took six or seven ounces in eight 
days, Without suffering the slightest inconvenience, although care- Was- taken ta ad- 
minister it always while he was fasting, and although the fragments were frequently 
aline in lengths Bmboldened by these results, the experimenter himself swallowed 
a considerab^ number of similar particjesj without sustaining any inconvenience* 
Jh • Paris, in bis work on l^Iedical Jurisprudence, has rieferred to the third volume 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Pa via for an account of some experiments to 
the same effect by MandruzzaUi, an Italian physician. The qualities of this sub- 
stance have come under the review of Courts of Justice, Dr Beck has given an ab« 
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1809, Q]^ die occasidn of a tdal fot murder^ in which iba accused «^a8 supposed td, 
have poisoned his wife with pounded glass. Xbis substance was actually found ia 
the stomach of the deceaa^; and th^ stomacli,. as well as the intestines; exhibitea 
signs* 01 great irritation. . Aner a careful investigation ^t all ths^t had been writtev( 
1^; authors on the matter^ they jglve. theip opinion^ that pounded glass is not a poi^ 
ton ; and suggest whether it might riot liave come from some glass vessel broken l]|l 
lier teeth during the convulsions which {^receded deaths 

tVe have given these short statements as ati Introduction and comiriehtary on a 
hhort notice we have received from Dr W. 'Turner, at Spanish'l^own, Jamaica, of 
ah attempt inade by a iiegro Ionian to poisod a Whole family with pounded glass^ 
^e person^ dn whom thfe attempt vtras ixiade Were seVefi iti number, the mistress of 
the family, four children, arid two servants. A large Quantity bf the pouilded glas^ 
i^ras put into a dish of citfried fowl, of which every one paitook liberally^ .The fact 
being discovered towards the conclusion of the meal, exdted much alarm \ atfd th^ 
inaster of the family, who is a chemist aiid driiggis^ immediately gaVe alt of theni 
purgative^ Itt <;ons6t|ueriee, they all passed large ^uantiti^ of coarsely powdered 
bottte glass. When Dr Turneir saw them font* days aftef the attempt, none of them 
had saflered any intonVetiience/ This result amply confirms the opinions of th<^ 
French PiKifessors and flie etperltoefats' of Xe Sauvage; -' 

Mfmim^t-io tkif Memofy of-Dr l?aiflitf.-r-'No indiVidOfel bf the thedical ptt^esBtont 
has ever received such posihumons honours froni his brethren as th^ lat^ "Dr Bailliet 
The Colleges of Physicians and Surgeoas of Londdn have feach of them voted 4 
bust, to be executed by Gbantry, and piaoed in their halls; and the Medii^o-Chirur^ 
ipeal Society propose to hare a pdrtrait of him for their library^ The mem« 
bers of the medical profession throughout London have likewise resolved to set oii 
foot a subscription, with a view of erecting a monument to his hiemory in St PtfuPs 
or Westminster Abbey ; atid at the last generai meeting of Subscribers on the S8«li 
Apiil last, the amount of subfscriptions was announced to be 700/. We seed seat^ce* 
iy.add, that the list already includes many of the most diatinguisbed names i& th» 
metropolis. A coihmitteei of 21 member^ has been chosen lor promoting the subr' 
bcription and carrying its Intention into efifect*. It is composed of Dra Maton, Wax^ 
ten, Babingtoo^ Uooper, Oooch, X^aris, X^atham, Somerville, Yeats, Sir J. Mao-i^ 
Ore^r, Sir A. CoQpei\ Messt^ Brodie, Pennington, Tupper, C. Bell, Clarke^ 
£[olIings, Alexander, jCline, . Trailers, Aberi^ethy* > All members of the jprofession 
throughout the United kingdom ^e invited to sepond tlie Committee's views $ aa4 
tto doubt is entertained, .that the required ailiount will be shortly completed. 

Annual jReport of the J^enefit Society for Widows of^ Army Medtcai Qguiert^^ 
trhe ninth annual meeting of this eiLcellent ustitutioh was held in liondoh oil 
the 14th of last May, when it wa^ reported that the {Society *8 Capital amounted td 
Ij.71,447, vested in the Three pet Cents Beduced ^ that during last year* their ren 
ceipts, &om diridends^ subscriptions aiid marriage fines^ amounted to JUj12A, ana 
that the number of members i^ 692 » of whom I82 are unmarried^ The num^ 
ber of widows on the fimd dtinng last' ye^r was serea. Jpaa Socieiy was instif 
tuted in 1816, for ei^bling the medical o^ceriSL or the SeguUr Anny^ 6f thei- 
Re^^uUr Militia, and bx the East India Compaay^s serviee^tfll^ effect insiilanceflt 
on their lives for the benefit of their widows There are two dasses of sub^ 
scribers; the widows of the higher. Cxtass receive an amiuity of li.40y these df 
th^ lower an Annuity of L.^0< A subscriber of the^ &:8t dass pays five guineni 
finniially if married^ If unmarried he pays two ^uineasy and on his marriage ^ 
fine, c^ twedty guineas f which, however, it» dimmished to otie-half^ if he haa 
subscribed ten years, %nd is taken o&' altogether if he bos subscribed twenty 
years. Besides, ev^y such sublscriber, whose age exceeds that of his wife oj^ 
five yeard, pays for every y^r beyond thai limit another fine, naaneiy Li.a if hc( 
is under io years of ag^, 1m2 i 4s. if he is under 40, L.3 1 A(. if he is Und» &0^ 
li,4 ICtk if he is under 60, ahd Li6 if he is under 1: 0^ iSubseribers of the sccono 
cLM'fM^ one-half of tigieseaBiiualsubscripiiei^s and fines; and they may bead' 
m^btedj-with the consent of the committee of management, subscribers of thd 
fisit classj Before » widow' cm be entiUed to an annuity^ her busbaod mtt»l 

roi. %%u. no; 8Qi P ' ' . 
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hftT« been a member fi^& y«u», ftod inafe tk tuftoil payment&i Subscrijpfekmg 
Are due on the 24th Jsmuuy ; if not paid witiiiii thfee tnonths, the subscnb^ %i 
expelled. If any member shaU subscribe as a Bachelor mors than mx mentfas 
after marriage^ m* previocis payments are fbrfeitedt and his widow derives no 
l^nefit from the fbnd. . 

Am^ Medietd Officers* B^tmolent Fund.-^TlnA is a charitable instituti<m flei 
agoing aboiit three years ago» ftr afiording relief to the widows and orphans <£ 
we medical offieen of the army. The ftmd is ndsed by vokmtary sabseriptiofsc 
It is proposed to allofw it to accmhulate till it yield a peimanent income of JL-IOO. 
At the hist annual meeting hdd in London on the I4th of last May (Sir J. 
MacGregor in the chair), it was stated, tihat the interest of the property already 
rested amounts to L.7J 10s. ** The Committee of Management urge upon thi^ 
General Meeting the necessity of continuing their exertions in behan «£ tbe 
fUndl R is not perhaps generally known» that the objects of the Society> 
bounty are numerous, and -that Tery many widows and orphans are asxiDusly 
waiting for the period when its bdcieydLent operations may commence. The 
hope held out in the last Annual Beport, that a distributian of the interest of ^hle 
atock might possibly take place in the course of the present year, slight as it was» 
induced several most deserving persons to forward to the Committee their claims ; 
and it was- with great pain that the Coptunittee were compelled to withhold firoia 
them any pnwpect of immediate assistance. The fund, however, has now reach- 
ed that pomt, when a slight addition to the united zeal of its friends will enable 
it to commence its career of active charity ; and the Committee are well assured* . 
that an appeal, thus addressed to the liberality of their brother offices wiU not be 
made in vain» * 

FOREIGN. 

(ht tik uie of the Si Iptatm Bean «f a Bemetfy fir Ejnlepsy. (Be Faia Sdnctw 
XgMtii Commentation Seripta a GuL Andr» Haaiio^ in Univ. Lips, Therap.^ ei Mat, 
Med. Pr^esiore, 4*. 1832.)— It is well known that this substance, the firuit of a 
species of sizyclmos, is one of those in which Pelletier and Caventou lately dis- 
eovered the vegetable alkali, the strychnia. It appedn to Have been first intro- 
duced to the general notice of the profession in 1699» in consequence of a paper 
published in the Hiilosophical Transactions for that year» by a Jesuit, fiam^iff^ 
who had found it to be a fawurfte remedy fi)r<many diseases among the inhabi- 
tants of the Philfippine Isknds. For a long period it had been sOmust forgot- 
ten, till the interestm^ researdies of the Frenah chend^ brought it again b«> 
fore the public eye. It appears, however, that a German j^^adan of Num. 
l»erg, of the name of Weitz, had long employed it as a secret remedy agam^ 



epitepsy, and with such success as obtained him considerable reputatkoi^the 
cure of that disease, and ev«i induced practitioners at a distance to send the^ 
patients to Numberg to be put ufldtt his care. The secret was handed down by 
him to his Son, by whom* it was entrusted to *W. A. Haase, pittfessor of materia 



medica in l<eipsig University, on condition that it should not be made public till 
after young Weit2, arid his father, were dead. Both of them having died not lone 
a^, and Professor Haase having confirmed their ophiion of the remedy by some 
trials made httehr, he has published a short account of its history as an article of 
the materia memca, and his experience of its virtttes in epilepsy and some other 
diseases. The cases of epilepsy he has published, are flte in number. The firiBt Was 
that of a girl 20 years old, whom he sent to be cUred by Weitz himself. She had 
been first seized with ^Uepsy in her 18th year ; the paroxysms recurred at the 
"beghming once every two months, but afterwards she had them once or twice a*, 
week. After being put under the care of the physician of Numberg, she haSl 
t)nly one paroxvsm, and never had another from that period, down to the date 
of Haase's publication, 18 years afterwards. The second case was that of a young 
man of sedentary and literary habits, who had frequently had epilepsy in h§ 
childhood, but remained tolerably free from it till betwixt his 20th and 3oih 
yewr. At tihe latter period, it attacked him more violent^.- Hafise then gavfe 
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hun the St IgnatioBean ; under the use of whioh the.MirozTams became gam, 
duallj less frequent, till at hut they ceased to xetiim. The thud paUent #as %" 
isaan 60 ysun old, liable to frequent paraxjsnis since hia lath /ear, the oonse-^ 
queaee, ai^ar^itly, of mastuibalioD. His mental fbculties wera mitfih unpaired by 
the dieease ; hia seiisaft had become duU, and hia bodily frama languicU In him tbo 
remedy greAtly diminished the frequency of the disease, but did not dispel it alto* 
getber. The fourth case likewise arose from the same cause, conjoined i/fith habi- 
twd drunkenness. The eiulqptic paroxysms were removed in two months; but he 
died a year i^rwards of tab«$ dor$aligf which had existed at the time, he was fi^ 
put under treatment. The last case was one of epilepsy from worms, which ap^ 
peacs to hare been eured by the expulsion of the worms effected by the St Ignatia 
hetrn^ Theae case% although certainly few in number, are perhaps sufficient to en* 
courage the farther trial of the lemedir. It must be used with some caution, how* 
ever, as its poisonous pzopertieaare of the most formidable kind. Xhe dose giveQ 
in the foregmng cases was two or three grains twice or thrice a- day. Professor &aso 
a)so warns his readers, that it will not be of use in those cases of epilepsy which 
aiyginate in cerebral cUsease, or intestinal irritations, but in Uiose only which ansa 
from general impressions on the nerrous sy&tem, the efiect, for exan^le, of violent 
pa^u% hysterU, i»ronanisnv 

Treatmani of^rignmmon^ 6y Tartar' JEmetic. i4rch. G4n. de MSd. Few. 1824, 
iy, 300,).P^The folloijring is an abstract of the most authentic account yet published 
gS the ^esent Italian mode of treating peripneumony by laige doses of tartar-eme-» 
,tic Xt is taken from the translation of a memoir by Basori, professor of cli- 
nical medidne at Milan, and one of the most strenuous advocates of the ays. 
tem^ Basod considers, that the e^pabiUty of enduring large doses of tartar* 
emetic, without the supervention Ki( vomiting, or the other customary signs of 
its action on the alimentary canal, ia peculiar to the diseased state of the system - 
and* consequently, as soon as the system begins to return to its healthy condition^ 
4he peculiarity ceases, and the drujg acts in the usual manner, even in the usual small 
diosea. The state of the ^stem, whieh in^MUcts this peeuliarity, he considers a pe- 
ciiiliar diatbesisr It vaiies in foBce> both in different perqineumonies, and at diffe- 
rent p^ods of the same case ; and in general it follows the course of the disease, 
inerea^ng and dimiaisMng as it increases and diminishes, and finally disappearing 
with it. Henoe the dese, in which the remedy must be used, is very various ; and, 
op that account, he always commences with small doses, and goes on increasing 
< them as long a# they do not cause nausea- Mut the smaUest 'dote with which he ever 
fiomm0»€e$ tb^ iretttment o^a sate is tmehm grains during the da^j and as m%tch dur^ 
imgthe ttightf and if te disease has itreyioualy ngade some ptogress, he administeta 
a scrufde ov half a drachm-at (mas. As the disatsa goes on increasing, the dosea 
mmt he angadented. The practitLoner, on the other himd, must not always diminish 
the doses wlftw ^ dis^aae begins Ip j|hate» For the capability of enduring Uuga 
dflses sometimes eontinue^, u^Sbimgh the ajumptoma din»inish ) and in that case, if 
|tbe r«anedy is not kept up to the fuU e^^ent, the symptoms will be again aggravated* 
in faet, the doses mn^ b^ fagulatml^ .not by the state of the disease^ hut by the 
pfyper ^e sysMp» ggs segsas cMf relating th«9^^ ^ey should not be diminished till 
Ijiey b^n fee excise nause% or other signa of mtesUnal irritation. Occasionally, he 
rmmrk^ the diathetys d@crease% thoii|sb son^be of the severe symptoms,. particuUr]j 
jtbe dyppncea and afifectionf of the nund go of^ increasing. In such cases he uuk- 
faamly found that in <^e hiags> organic changes were going on, which were thn 
yaanxediat^ forerunners of death, J^e salutai^ effects of tartar-emetic are npt o|r^ 
S«g.tQ its emptying the stomacht or acting as a diaphoretic, or giving a saltUarif 
Mmc^ssion to the viscen» of the ^xest.and abdonien* It is owing to a true «puntef<» 
allmulant acticni, (like Ihat of digitalis),. which may produce its effect in subduing • 
^fu^ diathesis of stimulus, ivithput causing any sensible evacuation. But it Ig a reme- 
jdy much fnore appropriate than digitahs, which, besides being top irregular iu its a(^ 
tion, is also too dangerous in its effects, when carried farther dian the inflammatory 
/diathesis enables the system to endure it. Basori has seen the tartar-emetic pro« 
4Mce rapid diminution of the pulse, like digitalis ; but he never observed a reduc- 
9ifm under dO. In many cases the treatment of peripnei^ony may be entrusted to 
ti^ ^artar-einetif alpne^ ^gt fiesjuentl^r alap it |a requisite to cochin general bloodr 
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Iftliiig; fbr the idHseiua vntcj have advanced so ftir, or may )>e advandiig bo tKpiSLj^ 
pA to tlireateii the pulinonary tissue widi ^edy destruction ; and then it woiUd be 
dangerous to trait so long as is generally required for the action of the «eiiiedy to be* 
fairly e&tablished. Other reasons of oonyenienee likewise render foloodlet^g li«- 
quently adnsable where It is not absdntely necessary. At the commencemeMt of 
the paper, the author remonstrates with mndi eeniestiiess against the unwiUingiiess 
of his countr^en and others to belieye the statements which had xnerionsly gono 
Ibrth into the world regardinj; his ^inniliir practice. *^ My novel and daring mode 
dr administering tartar-eraetic," says he, ** so ostomshes the jdiysicians, who, for 4fae 
first tame^ witness it in my Clinique, that they question the proper preparati<m of tbo. 
medicine, or the punptuaUty of the patients in taking it. Some have removed tlieip 
doubts by procuring a part of it, and subjecting it to chemical analysis, or adminis- 
tering it to their own piitients, or taking it themselves ; and others have become 
ciimvinced by sefinff my patients take it, or actually administering it with tiiehr'own 
liands, and then wnting in v|iin for its usual emetic effects. " The translator of the 
memcdr bears witness to these fiicts, haying himself been at one time in the ranks 
of the incredulous I and havine become satisfied of Rasori's BtatementS| by anidya^ 
f ng the drug used by him, and administering it to other patients. 

Onthetuerf Iodine in Goitre and Scrofula* fjour* OmpUmeni, Fevr. 1^)24^ «vii,. 
80ft.)— 'Thia Journal contains a long and interesting memoir on the medicinal use 
of Iodine^ b^ Dr J. G. Kolley, of Brealau ; who completely confirms the statements 
of former writers a(i to its efficacy In some diseases, and adds some importimt paiti- 
rulars reli|tive to the drcumstanoes under which good effecte may he anticipated 
from it. He always used it in the form of tincture, as first proposed by Ihr Coin-* 
det. He has found that it does not agree with persons of a sensible nervous habit | 
in them a very fow doses exdte restiessness, lassitude^ weight and pain in the head, 
tremors of the limbs, moroseness, spasms, a sense of anxiety in the chest, and in- 
vincible repugnance to continue the remedy. It likewise disagrees with very ro-» 
bust muscular individuals, accustomed to vigorous nourishment, especially if they 
are liable to determination of blood towards the head : in such persmis it is apt to 
cause headaches so violent as almost to drive them to madness ; and if employed at 
nil, must be conjoined with Iftzatives. Wine-bibbers are sinnlarly drcumstaneed. 
If there is the slightest disorder of the stomach or intestinal canal, iodine is apt to 
cause dyspepsia. Febrile and infiammatory diseases are quite incompatable with 
it ; and so are dlarrhtsa, local urinary disorders, phthisis, aU local affections of the 
^ungs, stomach and liver, and in general all internal diseases that have a tendency 
to run on to suppuration. In cases of goitre Its success depends on the tumour be- 
ing actually situated in the thyroid glimd,— on the gland being nelth» scirrhous 
fior carcinomatous, nor filled with hard concretions or other analogous produe- 
tfons,— on the ^sease bdn^ not tpo old,— on the absence of cachexy, hectic 
fever, and derangement of the prinuB tn<p,-— on the gcdtre itself being neither' 
inflamed nor painful. |f care be taken to abstract these circumstances. Dp- 
Kolley considers that th^ practitioner will very rarely fail of success. With re- 
gard to scrofola ^6q*ofulous glands and sores, we presume ; for his description is not 
very clear), he remarks, that iodine pften shows singular activity in dissipate, 
ing that disease. But to insure ita success, or even its safe administration, 
6ie patient must be neither hectic, nor phthisical, nor disposed to be so. In the 
case of children, a steady regimen is requisite, great cleanliness must be obser- 
ved, they should he kept in a pretty uniform temperature $ and if they are very 
irritable, of fi weak tiabit, liable to diarriusa, or liydrocephalus, the remedy must be 
lised with great caution, or avoided altogether. In scrofula he found it of great 
fidvanta^e ip combine the ipdine with inercur^* The cases he has selected from his 
practice a|« twelve ip numl>er, fiye of goitre, tln-ee of scroftila, and four of eruptive 
diseases described under the convenient general titie of dartre. We shall notice 
|)rie4y his success in jthe two first diseases, The first case o^ goitre is a most ad. 
fhixvl^le history of th^t disorder as it occurred in himself It had existed for many 
^ears. had reached such a ^ze 9s to impede gp^tly his speech and breathing, and all 
H^medies had b^n directed against it in vain. He took the tincture of iodine fop 
tifdve weeks ; in about a month the tumour began to swell a little and soltsn, 
A^9 dkni^§iied| fuid at the end of the twelfth y^efk bad disappeared almost pi|« 



lb«fy, Tfadceemid oam is that of « girl 16 years vld, in vliom^tlifrdie^iMSriiad 
cttisted since her fifUi year. Wh^i shejbad used -the iodine for a montb^ the fo- 
xBour began to diminish : after taking it for sixteen weeks^ her atomach began. to be 
aflfected, and consequently the remedy was abandoned: when the author saw her 
three months afterwards no trace of the goitre remained. The third patient,- a stout - 
man, 36 years of age, with a large goitre of twenty years stan^Kng, took die iodine 
for eight weeks ; and the tumour disappeared entirely .four wedcs afterward& In - 
the fbmrth, a girl of 19, the disease was of sixteen years standing. During the third - 
week of the treatment die^was seized with . a sense of anxiety, heat in the throat^^r 
and ^LoesBiTe faiatness each4ime ahe took the iodine. . In consequence no conside- 
zatkm Goold induce her ta persevere^ thou^ the tumour began to decrease* Dr 
Kolky ia ignorant*of the issue in this case. The last was an incipient case, accom- 
panied wifli hyiM»ohoiidria6i&, l^ie tumour was xemoved in no long time, as well 
ps many of the sensatioafi referred by the patient to the disease in the neck ; but he 
continued liable to congestions intfae head.. Of the three scrofulous cases, one waa 
» most deplorable example of the ravages occasioned by a scrupulous diathesis of the' 
most exquisite' kmd. Among other maladies she had enlargement of tiKe cervical- 
glands, and suppuration of several of them, accompanied with the discharge of se- 
■i«uainatter» All the anti-scrofulous remedies had been exhausted upon her in 
Fflin. When the iodine had beea contimied four weeks in the dose of five drops 
(tincture) tbrice aday^ the sores began to discharge a thicker yellow pus,- some of 
tinem appeared about to cicatrize, aiKl the swellings in the neck diminisliecU At this 
period the iodine was intermitted, calomel wa& given to gentle salivation, and the 
iodine theii resumed. In eight weeks the sores were all healed, and the swellings 
gone; and the patient never experienced an unpleasant, symptom. Ten moirths- 
afterwards the cure continued permanent^ The second case was one of most ob- 
stinaite and complicated strumous ophthalmia in a well characterized scrofulous ha- 
bit. All remedies had proved unavailing* In fifteen days there wa$ a sensible 
sunendmeQt under the use of the iodine; and in three .months Uie ophthalmia and 
-lAl its efiects which were curable had disappeared; The third patient, a child of four 
years, liable to severe strumous ophthalznia,, which had resisted s^l sorts of treat- 
ikient, got weU in two mcmths^ under Che combined use of iodine and mercuiy. In' 
both eases of ophthalmia, Dr Kolley tbemght it necessary to remove the active, state 
iof the inflanmiation by ordinary means, befone resorting to the iodine. • 
- Extirpation of the Parotid Glands (Arch. Gi.i, de Med. Janp, 1824, iv. 60.) — Pro- 
fessor Bechod of Pans has at last presented the surgical world with a genuine case of 
Ihe complete extirpation of the parotid gland. The subject of operation was a stout 
healthy man, 47 years old, affected with a cancerous tumour over the right parotid 
' region. It extended upwards so far as to raise the lobe of the ear, and appeared to 
involve the cartilaginous portion of the meatus aiulUorius extemus : downwards it 
eactended an inch beyond the angle of the jaw : it adhered behind to the anterior 
edge of the «temo-mastoid muscle; and it covered anteriorly almost the whole of 
the masseter muscle. It was immoveable, and ulcerated in two places.; but there- 
was no otiier maik of a cancerous diathesis. The operation was performed at the* 
patient's request. A curved incision having been made above and below, so as to 
include the whole tuxhour, M. Beclard proceeded to dissect it backwards from ^e 
masseter muscle. He then tried to detach it also from below upwards, but found 
lliis to be impossible on account of a deep prolongation of it hahind and beneath the 
internal pterygoid muscle. This prolongation he therefore divided, while he i;on-' 
tinued to raise the tumour upwards by dividing the cellular tissue which connected 
it with the adjoining parts before and behind the prolongation. During this part 
of the dissection, the inferior semidrcumferenee of the cartilage of the auditory. 
^Sassagie was removed, as it was involved in the disease of the |)arotid gland. . A 
pacrt of the sterno-mastoid muscle waslikewise removed for the same reason. Some: 
bleeding vessels bdng iheaa. seciu*ed,'and the principal part of the tumour altogether 
removed, the operator proceeded to cut away, by successive slices, the remaining 
part, which .extended deep behind the jaw. At last, when it was nearly all cut 
away, a sudden gush of arterial blood announced the division of the external carotid, - 
' ^ c^ a large branch near its origin in. that artery. The ,ve98e} waa seuiod, hammvr^ 
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irith • pair orfinNseps, beneath tiie apenlng; o^d while the bemonhege was «li«« 
8iiqwnde4» a double ligature was passed round it, and one tied on each side of the 
lyerture. The artery was then held forwards and outwards, till all that remained 
in the parotid fossa was extlrpiOed. A small portion only of the tumour, inanke. 
dliately before the vertebnd column, was not cut out, because of its proximity to the in« 
tenal jugular Tein ; but a double ligature was passed under its middle, and <Hie tied 
0n each of its extremities The wound now showed anterioriy the masseter muscle 
cBsseoted bare, the fadal artery bare, but uninjured— posteriorly the mastoid process 
tti the tempond bone, and the stemo-masUMd muscle » ' ■ a nd at the bottom 4ie sty- 
loid process, the external carotid tied, the sli^lo-hyoidafid digastric musdes» and the 
iwnaining portion of the tumour. Tbe pwotid duct, part of the platysnft nt^oide^ 
•ad tbe ramificattons of the seventh pair of nerves were jiemoved with the tumoHr* 
The texture of the tumour was dnefiy seinfaous, partly tubereulous, but nowhero 
similar to that of the healthy parotid gland* 

For some days no unpleasant accident oeenrred. The whole Hf^ side of that 
Ueej however, including the orbicular muscle of the right eye, was paralysed. A 
iiaalthy suppuration was soon established, and uniform scarlet granulations covered, 
the surface of the wound. But on the twelfth day the patient was seized with- 
levering, succeeded by fever ; in the evening a rosy eiBorescence occupied tho 
tight cheek ; and next day a phlegmonoid erysipelas had fairly commenced over the/ 
whole right side of the neck. Local and general depletion had no power to arrest 
li^ disease, which terminated by desquamation on the face, and the formatioQ at aa 
extensive abscess in the neck, extending under the trapezoid muscle. Notwith-r 
standing these complicated sequelae, by which great emaciation and excessive debl-r 
lity were produced, so that his life was almost despaired of, the wound continued 
to look well, the bottom was partly filled iq>, ite margin be^ to contract, the ligf-e 
tares dropped from the carotid artery, and the isolated portion of the tumour whicli 
was left behind sloughed away. The abscess of the neck was treated in the usui4 
pnode^ and with success ; and the man was beginning to recover strength ; bttt#. 
Hate of deHrinm, which had existed from the £st invasion of the erysipelas, wa« 
now suoeeeded by alternate fits of taciturnity, and maniacal frensy, apparently u^ 
dicating an attack of chronic meningitis, lliree months after the operation Hui 
wound was entirely closed, except a small portion near the ear, which had assumed, 
somewhat of a cancerous appearance. Three weeks after that the patient died* 
Tbe external carotid was found obliterated^ the internal jugular likewise obUterat- 
•d a little farther down, the external auditory passage filled with pus, but tbe tymr 
paanm uninjured, the pia mater of the brain minutely injected, especially the tela 
flhoroidea, the lateral ventricles ^ed with serum holding in suspension i^ quantity of 
waiter like w]ne-lees,-«-And there was not a vestige to be seen of the parotid gland. 
To tiiis interesting case some conclusions are added, of which we shall quote those 
«aly connected with the operation. 1. The parotid gland, contrary to tilie opinion. 
of some authors, is certainly liable to seinhusk 8. QHie possibility of its extirpatioa 
is pteeed beyond the reach of doubt ; the prenat case cannot be confounded with 
these in wludi the operatofs have been deceived by a tumour lying over the gland 
and compressing iL 2. Hemorrhage fnmL the external carotid, in tl»s situaticii, 
m»f be diecked by applying the ligature ; but in. order to attain thb-end, the opeva^ 
tor must not attempt to remove at one ttackt the pcation of the discHssed gland»- 
which plunges like a wedge, de^ behind the jaw ; finr tiie tumoiir would prevent 
the possibility of laying hold of the aftery } wheieas, by cutting tiie tumour vwvfp 
by successive slices, he can easily seize it the inom^it it is wounded. 

Surgical Prize- Questions.-^Ths administrators of the prizo-legscy of Hr Jiqluy; 
If onnikbo£f at Amsterdam, have proposed the loUowing sul:o'Scts of oompetitioii* 

I. On Fractures of the PateUa. The o}^ect» to be attem&d to by the eendidoten 
are thus. explained in the adveitisemeut, which was transmitted tp us for ^ purv 
pose of insertion. ^ l^ce it is singular, that ^actures of the p^^^*s when prftiw 
duced without external violence, are always transverse ; and that, wlule other fncv 
tared bones generally unite by callus, although their ends be not kept in pontiict 
during the cure, yet transverse fractures of the patella rareJiy unite in that way^^ 
l^ttt rather hj the interposition of a Ugamento*tendifLdus substance ^•^-the candidAtcs|| 
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are requested id Inquire, IVhether there are any signs which precede and prognoa- 
ticate fractures of the patella ? Whether any bandage or other instrument is known 
for preyenting such fractures, and what are they ? Why do not transverse fractures 
of me patella unite by the interposition of osseous matter? And by what meana 
may such a mode of union be promoted? What, in the absence of such means, are 
tiie methods, bandages, and instruments, invented and tried from the most ancient 
times, or which may still be tried^ for uniting the separated ends ? And what are the 
best means for attaining Ihat end| without impeding the free motion of the Jknee- 
jmnt?'* 

IK On incarcerated Hernia.— -« As the operation for incarcerftted hernia is often 
, followed by fatal consequences, so that the patient nuiy die a few days afterwards, 
and that, too, unexpectedly, the competitors for this prize are requested to answer 
the following questions* 

« 1. What are the symptoms which point out precisely the period when the ope- 
ration should be performed, and which forbid delay? 

« 2. What are the causes which produce the fatal sequelae of the operation lor 
hernia, and what are the symptoms of these sequelae ? 

« 3. By what remedies, or method of cure, may they be prevented or cured? . 
<* The administrators request, that, in investigating this subject, attention be paid ta 
the inflammation of the peritonaeum and the pseudo-membranes, which it gives risi> 
to, and which are often followed by incarceration of the intestines, — ^to the stricture 
which is produced, not by the inguinal ring, or canal, but by the neck of the hernial 
flac, — ^to tiie redoubling of this sac, which takes place at the junction of two ingui- 
nal hernias of the same side, or of a congenital and inguinal hernia ; — and, lastiy, 
to the adhesion or junction of the hernial sac to the intestines ; and various other 
irregularities of the same sort, which may be viewed as the causes of the unfortu- 
nate issue of the operation. " 

The essays are to be written in Latin, French, German, or Dutch, and acconqia- 
nied with a sealed^ note, containing the author's name and residence, and on the 
outside some designating motto. They must be sent, post free, to Professor G. 
Vrolik, or Dr G. H. Thyssen, at Amsterdam, before the 1st January 1826b 

The prize for each will be the ordinary gold medal, or 300 Dutch florine. Tte 
essays, whether successful or not, to be the property of the Fund. 

Amsterdam, 13di August 1823. (Signed) H. F. Thtssek, Sec 

Method of I)ete4:ting Acetate rf Morphia M Ammalt FiAtwed hy if, (Anm, de CJUm 
et de Pbys. Jmw, 1 824, xxy. loa.)^M. J« L, Xjassaigne has very recently read a 
memoir before the F'rench Inftitute, announcing a method of dete^ing chemically tbe 
acetate of morphia in the bodies of animals poi(bned by it. He has applied it to the 
matters of vomiting and the contents of the Oomach of cats which had been made 
to fwallow it, in the inteftines of various animals to which it had been adminiAered 
by the re£tum, and in the fluid of the &c of the pleura in a dog, killed by the injee- 
^n of it into that cavity. If the fuipected matter b Iblid, it is to be boiled for xb 
minutes in water. The ibli^tion thus procured, or the fioid, if the iufpcctcd matter 
was originally Aich, is then to be evaporated by a very gentle heat till nearly drf. 
The relidue is to be trtated with alcohol, which di&lvcs the acetate of morphia, and 
leaves moft of the animai matters. This alcoholic Solution being evaporated to dry- 
nefs, the extract left is either to be fubjccted to the four tefis we (hall prefently metf- 
tiont or, which is better, tt is to be dfflblved in water, the remaining animal mat-> 
ter thrown down by fubacetate of lead, the exceis of lead removed by a Aream of 
fiUphuretted hydrogen, and the iblutton agfain evaporated fpontaneoufiy, or under the 
vacuum of the air-pump. If the solid matter left contains any morphia, I. it wilt 
have a very bitter tafte ; 1. when diflblved in a fmall quantity of water, it furniflies 
a white precipitate with ammonia ; 3. it difengages acetic acid, when concentrated 
fulphuric acid is poured upon it ; and, 4. an orange>red colour is ftruck by the addi- 
tion of nitric acid. (Thefe tefts, we mud remark, will not diftinguilh morphia from 
fomt of the other vegetable alkalis, ftrychnia, &c., for example.) If the original 
flnid is alkaUne, acetic acid luuil be aidded to rediifQlve the morphia^ thrown down by 
tbeaikali. 
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M. Lascafgiie does not ftate iiow fmall a qdantlty toAj ht detected "hf tliU procds. 
Yet it feems Aifficiently delicate. For on one occaflon he detected the poiibn in the 
ftomach of a cat killed by five grains of it ; and he had no difficulty ifi diibovering 
a grain and a half diObl^ed in fix ounces of baliock*s blood. This ingenions chemtft 
has alfo made ibme experiments^ which tend to confirm the refnlts of fome former 
experimenters relative to the decompofition which vegeUble poifons undergo in tfte 
blood of living animals, and the confirquent impoffibility of di/covering them the^e 
by chemical means, even when they have been introduced directly into the teins .bot 
a fbort while before. When 30 grains of the acetate of morphia were injected into the 
jugular vein of a horfe, blood drawn from the jugula^ of the oppofite fide ten minutes 
afterwards, gave fenfible traces of the ezi(lence of the poifon. But id another expcH* 
ment made in the fame manner, none could be found an hour and a quarter after the 
injection. Neither could any be detected in blood drawn from a dog il hours ffter 
the injection of 36 grains into its crural veins. Bat thcie experiments ire not altp- 
gether fatisfactpry. How could any chemift expect to find ib fmall a quantity a; 30 
grains in the blood of a horfe, which, we prefume, . may be edi mated at lao pounds 
at the very lead ? M. Lafiaigne muft certainly have been deceived as to the refult of 
the firft experiment. Whence, too, did it happen, that the dog which was the fub- 
' 3e€t of the lad experiment lived fo long after the injection into the veins of To lat^ea 
quantity as 36 grains of this moft active poiibn ? 

Poifuning with Hydrocyanic AcU. (Journal Complement, Fenf* l824> >▼»»• Z^^*^-^ 
t. A hypochondriacal gentleman, 48 years old, fwallowed at 8 in the morning two 
drachms of the ethereal oil of bitter almonds. A few minutes afterwards his iervant, 
whom he ient for to his bed-fide, obfcrved that his features became fpafihodically con- 
traAed, and his eyes fixed, daring, and turned upwards. The chefl was alio expand- 
ed convuliively and hurriedly* A phyfician, who entered the apartment ao minutes 
after the fatal draught was taken, found him already quite infenfible, the pupils im-^ 
moveable, the breathing flow, rare and ilertorous, the puliations, even of the heart, 
very feeble and recurring every other fecond only, and the breath fmelHng ftrongly of 
bitter almonds. Death enfued ten minutes after his arrival. The body Was elamifi- 
4;d 39 hours afterwards. Although the temperature during, that interval never ex<» 
ceeded 40^ F., and the windows had been kept open, putrcfaAion had advanced 2b 
far, that the whole body was blown up with gafes, the iuperficial veilels were blue 
and diilended, and in many places there were blniih-green ilains and phlyaenae. 
Pure blood flowed from the noie and mouth when it was (Hrred ; and this, as well iU 
the whole body, outwardly and inwardly, fmelled itrongly of bitter almonds. TKc 
teeth were fixed, the lips pale, the fingers bent, and the nails blue. The ftomach aiAl 
inteilines were red; the former contained fix ounces .of a brownifli fluid, which gaVe 
out a powerful odour of bitter almonds ; and its inner furface was very red and check* 
ered with bloody ifareaks. The liver was dark and voluminous, and when cut the 
blood flowed from it quite fluid and of a deep violet colour. The fpleen and the ki(f« 
neys difcharged the fame fort of blood, when cut into. The gall-duAs contained a 
violet- coloured bile. All the mufcles had a tint approaching to deep violet* The 
hings were tuberculous, but otherwiie in a natural ilate. The heart was flaccid, d)A 
tended with gaies, and contained only a few drops of liquid, violet blood in its pof< 
terior cavities. The brain was every where turgid with the fame fort of blood. The 
blood in every part of the body had the hydrocyanic odour ; but moft ilrongly in the 
abdomen. 

a. A young man, do years of age, fwallowed a quantity of hydrocyanic acid» 
prepared according to Ittner's procefs, and amounting apparently to 3^ drachms. H|t 
comrade found him in bed at eleven at night, and thinking he was afleep, went into 
bed befide him, and did not perceive he was dead till next morning. The time when 
he took it, and the duration of the poifoning, are therefore unknown. The body was 
examined 30 hours after his death was difcovered. It preiented very flight traces of in- 
cipient putrefa^ion ; and exhaled no odour of bitter almonds. The ikin was here an<l 
there livid. The teeth were not fij«d. The penis was crcAcd> and cmiflion bad takcii 
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ji^laoe. No 0uid iilued from the month or noflriif. ifht ftomach and inteftinet plvfintal 
the fame appearances as in the former cafe, and likewile were eafily laoerable. The ifco- 
mach conuined a quantity Of grey chymons pnip, fmelling of hydrocyanic add. Tht lir* 
er, fpleen and kidneys, contuned much fluid and ▼iolet-coloi^red blood; the bile iiad alfiy 
a Tiolet tint, as in the former ca(e; and the cdlorir of the muicles was firifibly deeper 
than ufual. The lungs were ▼iolet-colonred and gorged with blood. The anterior 
Cavities of the heart were gorged with bloody #hidi contained a few dots ; the poA 
tcrior cavities were nearly empty. The larynx, trachea and oefophagns wtfre nd, and 
the trachea contained mach blood. When the integuments of the head were cut# 
fluid blood ifiiied from the wounds in great <inanttty ; the iMrain was every where tnr- 
gid. The blood did not exhale the odour of faydrocyank add in any part of thd 
body. 

It is diffictilt to account for the difcrepandes between tlie(e two cai^; and pardcd^ 
larly for the preienoe of the hydrocyanic fmell in the one and its abienoe in the other* 
The author of the paper attempts to account lor the diflerence^ bilt without ibc 
tefs* 

SpotUdtuout dmhsiioH.'-^'Wc have received from Dr Itlaatich of Berlin, an accoiirfl 
6f ^me inquiries he made into the particulars of one of the cafes of Spontaneoui 
Combuftioo, quoted from a French journal, in our Number for la(i O^ber. Tak^ 
ing advantage of an opportunity of comimunicating with the Mayor of Beanvais, whei«l 
the acddent happened, Dr Klaatich, with the laudable defire of lifting (bch a won<« 
derful cafe to the bottom, procured a copy of the report drawn up by the Officer of 
Police^ who inveftigated its drcumftances. The whole body, according to this re- 
port, was found totally confumed except the head and one leg. Near the body 
ilood a brafs chaffing^difli, containing embers; and coniequently Dr Klaatich very 
properly infifts that this cafe cannot be confidered one of indifputable *' ielf-burning.'^ 
At the fame time, we prefume, there can be no doubt of its being one of preternatural 
combuftibility ; which, we fnggefled, was the limit of our belief with regard to all fuch 
(lories, ft appears that the fubjeA of the cafe had intended to deftroy himielf. About 
a week before his death, he champed and fwallowed thrbe-fourths of a drinking-glafi, 
but without fuffering any harm; and on the evening before the body was found co»* 
fumed, he bade farewell to a fellow-lodger, and afliired him they (hould not meet 
again. 

Hydrophoffia, We had intended to have given in the present number sonie account 
tf die singular observations on the seat of the poison of hydrophobia, communi- 
cated to the Physico-Medical Society of Moscow, by Dr Marochetti, but are o^ 
bilged to postpone them for want of roomu In the meantime we shall eive an ab- 
stract of a curious Table, inserted in Hufeland's Journal for March 1804^ oon-^ 
taining a statement of the number of deaths from hydrophobia in the di£Perent de^ 
partments of the F^rusaian monardiy. From this it appears, that the dnrtha in tea 
years amounted to 1666 ; Or— . 

Years 1810. 18U. 1812. I8ia 1814. l8I^^ 1816. Idlt i8la 181^^ 

Deaths 104« 117 101 85 127 79 201 228 268 35a 
It also appears, that they occurred more freouently in some prdi^nces than in othersi 
They were most frequent in Marienwerder ^28, and Bromberg 162, thdn in Breslaii 
90^ and Oppeln 53; and ih Trier 46» and Aachen 58* On the contrary, not a single 
case occurred in Stralsund ; and it was rare in Dusseldorf 5^ Erfbrt 6, Stettin 7, Km^ 
lin 7, A^igdebnrg 7, Miinster 7, Amsberg 7, and Berlin 4 Dr Hufeland accounts 
for this great diversity, by remarking, that the provinces in which it is frequent, an^ 
contiguous to forests containing wolves^ ^as those of Fohudi Bussiay and the Ar<« 
dennea. 
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I. 

History of a Case^ in 'which the Symptoms ofTLiac Passion arose 
from the Transit of an unusually large Gall-stojie^ terminating 
favourably. By David Craigie, M. D. Edinburgh. {With 
an Engraving,) 

T WAS requested, on the morning of Wednesday, Slst March, 
-*- to see an old lady, who was reported to have been very 
unwell for several days with incessant vomiting, obstinate con- 
stipation, and considerable pain of the belly. I found her in a 
very weak and languid condition, distressed with frequent pain- 
ful retching and occasional hiccup, and vomiting at intervals a 
yellow-coloured fluid, of the bitter taste of which she complain- 
ed much. The tongue was very dry, and coated with a dark- 
brown crust. She complained much of thirst; and the skin 
was parched' and imperspirable, while the face and extremities 
were inclined to be cold. The pulse was about SS^ small, not 
hard, and much compressed* The whole surface of the belly 
was painful, so tender that she could scarcely bear the neces- 
sary examination, and there was some degree of general ten- 
sion. She complained most particularly of what she called her 
right side ; and on being requested to point out the part with 
her own hand, she laid it first on the right hypochondriac, and 
then across the lower part -of the epigastric region, — as nearly 
as could be judged, to the site of the transverse arch of the 
colon. 
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8hc stated, that she ]iad first become sick and vomited on 
Sunday evening (26ih), after walknig From Leith ; that about 
the same time she felt considerable pain of the belly, but not 
limited to one place in particular, and that theSe complaints 
had become more severe on the following day, and on Tuesday, 
notwithstanding the employment of means to alleviate them. 
The bowels had not been opened since Saturday, 27th, (4 days) 
notwithstanding the administration of castor oil and several 
other medicines, most of which were rejected by . vomiting. 
Blood had been taken from the arm yesterday without relieving 
permanently the pain of the belly; and injections had been Re- 
peatedly employed without moving the bowels. Careful exai- 
mination of the navel^ upper pari of the thigh, an4 other situa- 
tions, showed no hernial tumour ; and, by her own account,' 
she appeared never to have been subject to any complaint like 
rupture. I requested a young m^dieal gentleman who was in 
the house, and who had already been treating her, to take from 
15 to 20 ounces of blood from, the arm, to administer an injec- 
tion, consisting of infusion of senna and common salt, and to 
put her^ as soon as possible^ into the warm bath^ at 96^ Fah- 
renheitw A pill^ consisting of equal pairts of the aloetic pill and 
extract of hyoscyamus, was also ordered to be given every hour. 

In the evening, I found her slightlj^ Relieved ; the skin was 
warmer and more perspirable; the poise fuller and softer, and 
the vomiting less frequent. The belly, however, was still pain- 
ful, especially from the right hypochondriac region downwards 
to the hypogastric; and the bowels continued obstinately bound.- 
About i 2 ounces of blood only, which was covered with the 
buffy coat, had been taken^ and the bath had not yet been pre- 
pared. I took 15 ounces of blood from the arm, which in-* 
duced slight and transient fainting; the pills were ordered to 
be continued ; and an opiate, containing 40 drops, by measure, 
of laudanum, was ordered to be given on remotat from the- 
bath. 

The following morning (Thursday, 1st April), she was much 
worse. Had found the pain of the belly much relieved by the 
bath ; and the medicine taken after was followed by suspension 
of sickness and vomiting, and sleep for some hours. But about 
six in the morning, the pain had returned, and continued till 
the present time (11 a.m.), when she complained much of it; 
the sickness and vomiting of bilious matter were almost inces- 
sant ; the tongue was dry, hard, and brownish ; the pulse about 
88, not strong or full ; and the countenance was much shrunk 
and pale; bowels not affected by medicine or injections. I 
ag^iu examined the belly, groin, and upper part ot the thigh. 
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with the utmost care, but could discover nothing like a hernial 
tumour. A fold of loose thickened skin, with some adipose 
matter in the right groin,. to which she referred pain aggravated 
by pressure or examination, appeared at first to imitate the 
swelling occasioned by protruded intestine ; but it was not af- 
fected by coughing ; gave no sens^ of crepitation ; nor was it in 
the usual site where hernia generally occurs in the female. As 
the symptoms of inverted peristaltic motion, however, continued 
urgent and unabated, and as I was unwilling to sufFer a case, 
with all the phenomena of iliac passion, to proceed, as it seem- 
ed to be doing, to its fatal termination, without seasonably at- 
tempting every practicable and reasonable remedy, I suggested 
to her friends the propriety of consulting Dr Thomson, who 
accordingly accompanied me to see her in the course of the day. 

Examination having satisfied Dr Thomson that there was no 
hernia, I was desirous to try the efiect of the tobacco injection 
'at once. This, however, he was disposed to defer as a last re- 
source, and employ, in the mean time, the fetid enema, with 
turpentine. Two drachms of assafoetida, dissolved in the usual 
manner, and combined with an ounce of oil of turpentine, were 
injected into the colon ; 18 leeches were ordered to the belly, 
and warm fomentations were substituted for the hot bath. 

In the evening she appeared rather worse. The countenance 
was pale, ghastly, and shrmik; the surface and extremities 
were cold; the pulse was about 80, small, and verjr variable ; 
the epigastric region and belly in general were very painful, 
and somewhat tense and tympanitic; retching and vomiting 
were incessant and distressing; and she complained much of 
the eructations of turpentine. The injection had continued in 
the colon four or five hours, which was longer than the pre- 
vious ones ; and, upon the administration of a common one, 
was partly returned, but without a particle of feculent matter. 
1 ordered the fetid injection to be repeated as soon after as pos- 
sible ; and, as she was importunate to have the opiate from 
which she had experienced much relief the previous evening, 
this was likewise permitted to be given at bedtime. 

The following morning (Friday, 2d April), though she had 
been easier, and had vomited less in the early part of the night, 
she was not essentially better. The abdominal pain was not 
relieved, but vomiting recurred at intervals; and the bilious 
'matter was much darker, and seemed to be accompanied with 
minute portions of faecal matter, while the bowels continued ob- 
stinately bound. - It was now determined to have recourse to 
the tobacco injection; &nd after infusing one scruple of the 
dried leaves in eight ounces of boiling water for about half an 

Q2 
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hour, I caused it to be injected grm]ually, with the precaution 
of ascertaining that it entered the bowel, and did not produce 
Its effects too suddenly or too violently. It was retained from 
twelve till four^ when eight ounces of senna infusion^ with four 
drachms of common salt, were injected, and brought some of it 
ofil During its operation the patient was sick, languid, very 
faint and listless^ and the pain of the belly was much diminish- 
ed* The sense of internal motion of the bowels was faintly 
roused, and some degree of Expulsive effort was felt, but no 
feculent stool was voided. In other respects she was the same 
as in the morning. After ordering the use of the hot bath at 
£)G° for 15 or 20 minutes, according as it was borne, and an 
hour after' removal from it, the administration of half a scru- 
ple of tobacco, which was prepared as before, I left her at 
seven for that evening. She then appeared in a condition so 
wretched, that I apprehended the notice of her death ere mornr- 
ing. ' She indeed appeared thoroughly persuaded that she was 
at the point of death ; and resisting, so far as her extreme weak- 
ness would allow, the repetition of the injection, earnestly re- 
quested that she might be suffered to die in peace. 

The following day, however (Saturday 1 Jth, a, 7nJ) we found 
a sensible improvement. Since the use of the bath, in which 
she had continued fully 20 minutes, last night, the vomiting had 
not returned ; sickness was much diminished, she had slept a 
gpod deal, the skin was warmer and more perspirable ; the pulse 
was about 85, fuller, and less inclined to vary; the pain of the 
hypochondriac region and belly, in general, was still consider- 
able, but not so acute as during the last two days. A senna iii- 
lection administered according to order this morning, came 
away shortly after, with some slight traces of feculent matter. It 
was therefore agreed to repeat the injection of tobacco infusion 
to-day in the same manner, and to alternate it with another 
consisting of two drachms of fetid gum dissolved in tepid water, 
with a drachm of anise-seeds reduced to powder. This day 
was passed in more ease. The vomiting had not recurred since 
last night, the belly was slightly easier, but the bowels continued 
bound. The infusion of half a scruple of tobacco was injected 
late in the evening, and the fetid injection was ordered to be 
Repeated with halt an ounce of oil of turpentine, the following 
morning. 

Next day (Sunday 4th April) we found her continuing easier. 
The pain of the belly was decidedly relieved, she had retched 
only once last night, and had no vomiting. The tongue was 
dry and much furred, the skin warmer, but not particularly dry, 
the belly still tender, and rather tense. Very slight traces of 
feculent matter in one of the injections when it came away. 
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The usual dose of tobacco injection was immediately thrown 
into the intestine with the utmost care, that it should ascend 
into the colon. The effect of this, which proved to be the. last, 
injection requisite, was remarkable. A few minutes after its 
administration, the patient began .to experience first a sensation 
of intestinal motion, then considerable sickness and distress- 
ing faintness ; and, at length, in about 15 minutes, a desire 
for the bed-pan. After continuing on it for a few miniites, 
supported by the nurse in the requisite position, she voided, with 
a feeling of acute pain, some hardened excrement, uttered a 
loud shriek, and instantly fell from the nurse's arms on the bed, 
in a state of complete insensibility. In this condition, she con- 
tinued for about ten or twelve minutes, without giving the 
slightest sign of consciousness ; the motion of the heart continued 
but very feebly, respiration was extremely languid, irregular, 
and interrupted, and every muscle appeared to be relaxed. As 
this seemed more like a hysteric paroxysm than actual syncope, 
I was not particularly anxious to shorten it; under the use of 
the usual analeptic remedies, however, she gradually recovered 
her consciousness, but continued fully one hour in a very lan- 
guid and exhausted condition. 

In the mean time, on looking at the matters voided, I found 
she had passed a globular consistent mass fully one inch in 
diameter, which I ordered to be preserved till the following 
morning, when I should have an opportunity of examining it 
with Dr Thomson. From a cursory view, and the general ap- 
pearance of the otlier matters, I thought it might prove to be 
an intestinal concretion, and I was desirous therefore, to exa- 
mine it in the presence of another gentleman, that there miglrt 
be no ground for mistake. I was at all events satisfied, that 
now when this, whatever it might be, was expelled, the cause 
ef obstruction was probably removed, and the intestines would 
resume their usual functions. With this view, in the mean 
t4mp, I ordered the nurse to administer, as soon as the state of the 
patient admitted, an injection consisting of infusion of senna, comr 
mon salt and oil, and after its operation, that the patient should 
take every hour, till the bowels were fully opened, ounce doses of a 
solution of Epsom salts, prepared according to a suitable formula. 

The following mprning (Monday 5th April) we found that 
the bowels had been freely opened, and had discharged a con- 
siderable quantity of fluid feculent matter, but no more solid 
masses. In other respects she was quite relieved, but still com- 
plained of pain and weight of the right hypochondriac region, 
and tenderness across the epigastric. I may add, in this place^ 
that though these symptoms continued in various form and de- 
gree for many days, and feverish attacks recurred at intervals. 
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by proper management tbey have entirely djslippea]*edy and the 
individual is at present in good health, 

Having procured a knife for the purpose of dividing the glo? 
bular masSy I proceeded to examme the nature of the substances 
first discharged. The moment I removed it from the dear 
water in which it had been immersed, Dr Thomson exclaimed 
that it was a gall-stone; and this opinion was immediately con- 
firmed by the section which was now made. It proved to be a 
biliary concretion, with the usual appearance, of a figure near- 
ly spherical, weighing IGO grains, and 1 inch % lines in dia- 
meter. The central section showed it to consist of the fol- 
lowing parts. U/y A globular mass of highly crystallized mat- 
ter, about B lines in diameter, of a brown or chestnut- brown 
colour, a resinous lustre, and uneven crystalline fracture^ 
This central portion resembles a fragment of the mineral call- 
ed resinous grenaiitef or colopkonitej more closely than any 
thing else to which I could compare it. 2J, Of a concen- 
tric spherical shell two lines thick, of a lighter colour verg- 
ing to yellow, and of less lustre and less crystalline than the 
central nucleus. . S£?, Of another concentric spherical shelly 
less perfectly formed, or thicker at some parts than at 07 
thers, and giving the section «n angular appearance. Tbi$ 
outer portion was of a dirty brown colour, less crystalline than 
the inner, and in appearance and consistence not unlike unburnt 
corkr The^e were its characters for several days after it was 
'discharged, but it has now undergone some changes. It is 
much lighter, and the half which I retain weighs only QS grainy. 
It is frial^le, and the greatest care is requisite to preserve it from 
beiqg brpken into fragments. The colour of the central nucleus 
is much less deep, and^ when examined attentively, is found to 
be chiefly white, or colourless plates mixed with orange, or 
crangerbronvn matter interposed. For the following notice of 
its physical and chemica^ characters, I am indebted tp Dr Turner^ 
^f The nucleus is composed of a crystalline, colourless, trans- 
parent substance of considerable lustre, which has a lamellated 
arrangemept, and^ like mica, may be separated by a knife into 
fine lamellae. An orange?yellow matter \s deposited partially, 
and in small quantity, between its layers,* which prevents the 
tl'ansparency and lustre of the crystalline mass from being so 
considerable as it otherwise would be. The central part is sur- 
rounded by a circular shell, in which the same substances are 
yisible^ though they are less regularly disposed, and more inti- 
mately mixed than in the nucleus. This shell is enveloped by 
9^n opter crust, whiph is of a deep brown colour, and has no cry- 
atalline appearance ; but, on examining it with a magnifier, sTn^\\ 
^f^^apt micaceous points y^ere very distinctly perceivedt 
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«* These three parts of the calculus are composed of the same 
principles in different proportions. The first or nucleus contains 
a very minute quantity of colouring matter, the rest being the 
crystalline substance. The middle shell is analogous to the. 
preceding, except that its two constituents are more intimately 
mixed. The outer crust contains a considerable share of the 
crystalline substance, but which is concealed by a larger pro- 
portion of colouring matter, 

*' The crystalline n>atter fuses when held near the flam^ of a, 
lamp, and concretes again on cooling. It is insoluble ii> boil- 
ing water, in solution of potash^ or in dilute acids. On thie. 
contrary, it dissolves readily in boiline alcohol, and crystallines,, 
(on cooling, jn the form pf delicate scales of a brilliant lustre. It 
is the substance of which neai'ly all biliary calculi in the human 
subject are composed, and which Fourcroy called adipocire^ 
because hie considered it identical with spermaceti, and the fatty 
inatter obtaii^ed fron^ muscle. M. Chevreul maintain?, in a re- 
iint work, that Fourcroy, and subsequently Thenard, both 
erred in this respect ; and contends, that the crystalline matter 
pJL biliary calculi is quite a distinct substance, which he terms 
fhoksterine. My observation coincides with that of M. Chev- 
reul, for I find a striking difference between spermaceti and the 
crystalline calculous matter. They both fuse at a low tenipera- 
tu re, but the spermaceti mi^ch morp easily ^han cholesterine. 
This is shown by putting them into a flask of cold water, and ap- 
plying heat ^ the former fuses considerably below the boiling 
point, and swims like oil upon the surface; the latter continue^ 
^olid during the most violent ebullition. I boiled the choles- 
terine in solution of pure potash for a considerable time with- 
out ^ny change: the spermaceti, on the contrary, is readily actr 
Ipd upon under th^ same circumstances. ^ 

<<The colouring matter of the calculus, though differing in its 
shade at di^erent parts, from greater or less concentration, is 
identical throughout ; it gives the same coloured streak on 

Eaper, and has the sarnie chemical properties. It is insoluble 
oth in hot and cold water, in boiling alcohol, except in extreme- 
ly minute quantity, which is deposited on cooling, and jh dilute 
acids. It dissolves readily in solution of pure potash, and forms 
a deep greenish-brown solution, which is yello^ lyhen diluted. 
Jt is precipitated from its solution of a green cplbur by acids. 

^^ It hence agrees exactly with the properties said b3^ Thenard, 
in the 1st volume of the Mem. D'Arcueil, to characterize the 
colouring matter of the bile. 

. ^^ It appears, then, that the calculus under examination is com- 
posed of cholesterine and the colouring matter of the bile p and 
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from the properties of these substances, it will be obvious that 
alcohol affords a ready means of separating them. 

*< I examined all the different parts of -the calculus for the 
presence of inspissuited bile, by digestion in water. The clear li- 
quid, after decantation, had no taste, and no alkaline reaction ; 
nor did sulphuric acid or acetate of lead cause a precipitate. 
No inspissated bile, therefore, was contained in the calculus. " 

This case presents three peculiarities, which deserve the at- ^ 
tention of the pathologist. 

isU It is at once interesting and uncommon, to find a gall- 
stone so large, descending through the ducts by any means, but* 
especially with so little permanent injury to them as it appears 
to have caused. It is not extraordinary to find biliary concre- 
tions of various size, in some instances pretty large ones, in the 
gall-bladder after death ; and the writings of physicians and an- 
atomists contain several examples in which dissection disclosed 
concretions as large, or even larger than that of the present case, 
and which may have remained in the gall-bladder perhaps for 
Tears. * It is, however, less frequent to see large concretions 
expelled from the living body by the natural passages; and we 
find a few examples in which this had taken place, recorded as 
curious facts by medical authors, such as Hooke, Bianchi, 
Biondi, Meyer and Lettsom. 

Mr J. Yonge, in a letter to Hooke, informs him, that ** he 
had lately seen a gentlewoman, almost dead in jaundice, reliev- 
ed by the evacuation of one almost as big as a pullet's egg, and 
another from a man, as big as a nutmeg; — both followed with a 
task (looseness), discharging prodigious quantities of choler. " + 
John Baptist Bianchi relates the case of a lady of rank, who haa 
Been subject to periodical jaundice for twelve or fifteen days at 
a time, and from whom a gall-stone, larger than a walnut, was 
brought away by the operation of a strong purge. % Biondi re- 
cords the case of a woman in which a concretion of unusual 
magnitude had been rejected by vomiting. 

In these cases, however, little attention was paid to the exact 
dimensions, which is a matter of some consequence, and of 
considerable interest to the practical physician, to whom it is 
important to know, what degree of distension the cystic and 
common ducts may undergo without permanent or irreparable 

«^ ; - ■■■-■■■'■ '■ ' • ' ' ■ 1 " • 

• See among others those mentioned by Betzold apud Halleri, Dissert, torn 2!i. 

Coitehis, Scliaarsdimidt, ^hurig, Rpbinson, Heister, ^c. and several delineated or- 

mentioned by Sandifort in his Museuiin Anatomicum. Leidae, 1793. 

f Philosophical Experiment and Observations of the late eminent Dr Robert ' 

Hooke, F. R. S., &c. and the other eminent virtuosos of his time. Published by 

W, Derham, F. R. S. Lond. 1726, p. 79. 

\ Historia Hepatica Joannis Baptistae Bianchini, ■ M. D., &c. torn* i. p. 189. 
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injuiy.' In this respect, the first example, perhaps, which 
merits much attention, is one recorded by Dr Lettsom, in the 1st 
voitime of the Memoirs of the Medical Society of London. * 
A military gentleman of Jamaica had laboured for years under 
severe pain of the epigastric region, which was ascribed to 

£)ut. As he had intervals of ease for eight or ten days, Dr 
ettsom suggested that his complaints depended on the presence 
of gall-stones. His sufferings were somewhat mitigated by the 
warm-bath and liberal doses of laudanum; and during one of 
the fits, white castor oil and opiates were exhibited by the 
mouth, and purgative and anodyne glysters were administered 
by the intestines, after four days struggling, he at length void- 
ed a firm hard concretion, 2J inches long, of an oblong sphe- 
roidal figure, with a slight contraction in the middle, and 
weighing 1 ounce 2 drachms and 23 grains. The patient, 
though distressed for several days with painful spasms, at length 
recovered graduallj'. The concretion was not divided or exa- 
mined chemically ; and it is merely the assertion of Dr Lett- 
som that is our evidence for believing it a gall- stone. If it was 
BO, I am inclined to regard it as the largest known to have been 
discharged during the life of the individual. 

The next case of importance is related by Mr H. L. Tho- 
mas, in the 6th volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transac-- 
tions ; and it is interesting chiefly in the resemblance which ex- 
ists between the symptoms to which it gave rise, and those of 
the case which 1 have described above. The patient, a wo^ 
man of 63, laboured under the usual symptoms of obstructed 
bowels, sa distinctly like those of ilem^ that the physician in at- 
tendance, on finding the intestines obstinately locked against 
all remedies, and an irreducible umbilical hernia, directed the 
employment of surgical aid. Mr Thomas, who was summoned 
with this intention, convinced, from the history and symptCMns 
of the case, that there was no chance of effecting reduction, 
proposed the operation ; but, as the minds of the patient and 
ker firiends were not prepared, it was deferred till the following 
morning. In the mean time, a bolus, containing 10 grains of 
calomel, and an opiate glyster, were ordered to ue administer- 
ed ; the belly was to be fomented with a warm mixture of vii 
negar and brandy, and a spoonful or two of cold water was di- 
rected to be given occasionally. The niglit was passed com- 
fortably; and, on the following morning, tlie vomiting had 
(!eased ; the skin had become warm and moist, the thirst less 
intense, and the pulse calmer. During that day and the sub-r 
sequent night, the symptoms, though milder, varied much ; but 

• Vol. I. p. 375. Case of a Ciliary Ci^Iculus, by J. C. Lettsom, M. D. he 
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about nine the next mornings after much su&ring, an evacua- 
tion suddenly took place, wnich was found to contain an Qy?tl. 
biliary concretion 228 grains in weight, 1.6 inch longest dia-. 
meter, and 1.1 inch smaller diameter. Theanaly&is of J)r Mar-, 
cet showed it to consist chiefly oif adlipocire, tinged with vi- 
tiated bile. The individual survived in this case i — ^and, though 
ttie point was not e:^amined by dissection, Mr Thomas thinks^ 
there is reason to believe that the concretio|i h^d descended 
along the ducts, and had not been attended with any perma-. 
nent injury by ulceratioii. * 

The Secpijd Part of the 12th volume of the Medico^ Chi-, 
rur^ical Transactions, published last season, contains two inte-. 
restmg cases of gall-st6n'e, expelled during the life of the in- 
dividuals, by Mr T. Brayhe of Banbury. In the first case, the 
patient^ a woman of 55, was liable to fits of pain in the epigas- 
tric region, which returned every two or three weeks iot five 
or six successive times, and were generally, byt not always,. 
succeeded by slight jaundice, which soon disappeared, and leA 
her as well as usual. In November 1820, she became aflected 
by symptoms of continued fever, but without local pain, — till. 
October 1822, when severe pain of the left iliac region, accom- 
panied by tenderness on pressure, supervened. After this 
symptom had lasted for sixteen or eighteen hours, she became 
suddenly easy, and passed a natural alvine evacuation, which 
contained a concretion of the shape of a pigeon's egg, IJ inch 
greatest diameter, \\ shortest diameter, and weighing X^'^ 

Sains. It consisted of adipocire or cholesterine, which, fron^ 
e description and delineation, appears to have been crystallized 
exactly in the mannei* in whiph tna^ of the ce^itral nucleus of 
the one described above was disposed. The patien.t lived one 
year and a half after, and died in March 1822, with symptoms 
of hydrothorax. It appears, from the dissection given by Mr 
Brayne, that " the cystic and hepatic ducts were bf the usual, 
dimensions, but that the gall-bladder was smaller, and very 
iniich thickened, and had formed a strong adhesion, about the 
iize of a shilling, to the duodenum, close to the pylorus. There 
was no uncommon appearance of vascularity ; but a comniuni-. 
eating aperture, large enough to admit a crow-quill, was disco- 
Verea in the (centre of the adhesipn. " Mr Brayne thinks 
^' there can be iio doubt that the aperture in the adhesion was 
once large enough to give passage to the stbi^e. " f 

* Medicp-Chirurgical ^transactions, Vol. VI. p. ^. Case of Obstruction of 
tiie large Intestines, occasioned by a Biliary Calculus of extraordinary size, by H. 
L. Thomas, Esq. 

- 4: Vol. Xir. Part 2. An Account of two Cases of Biliary Calculi of extragrdl? 
luury dimeuiious. By T, Brayne, Esq. of Banbury, p. 225, 



The second case related by Mr Brayne, occurred in the 
person of a married woman of 65, and resemUed the case 
described above and that of IVJr Thomas, in presenting 
the symptoms of ^ iliac passion. On the 24th of February 
1822^ when she was first seen, she had laboured under 
complete obstruction of the bowels since the 19th, that is 
for five days. She was lying on her back, with her knees 
raised, the belly prodigiously inflated, the extremities cold andf 
damp, and the pulse scarcely perceptible at the wrist. She vo- 
mited incessantly, and had frequent griping pains. She vi^as , 
ordered pills of crotpn pilj warmth to the extremities, hot fo- 
mentations to the belly, and, after an hour or two, a little 
wine, — the first of which was vomited. After sope hours, the 
extremities had become warmer, and the following morning 
jthe stomach was more tranquil; but the bowels continued ob- 
stinately bound. The remedies of this day were castor oil, 
and, at proper intervals, the colo^ynth pill, with, minute doses 
of opium. In t))e evening, some thm darkrcoloured stools 
were procured, and, after some days, by the use of purgatives, 
and injections, natural evacuations were passed, while all the 
unfavourable symptoms gradually subsided. On the 11th 
March, after griping, tenesmus, and straining for two days, a 
flat cubical concretion? with rounded angles and concave or de- 
pressed sides, and weighing 176 grains, was passed. Its great- 
est length appears from the engraving to be a little more than 
one inch. On the 17th March, after the same symptoms, she, 
voided a sniaUer concretion of a hemispherical shape, or like: 
}ialf a large pigeon's egg, and weighing 159 grains. The indi-. 
vidual was living at the time the account was communicated, 
^nd no dissection is given. 

The case which I have described above, is ^he ne^^t of this de-* 
scription ; and it is ^ peculiar circumstance in its progress,— 
that a gall- stone so large must have descended through the cystic 
and common ducts into the duodenum, — that it was voided of 
^ts present si^e^— that this process was accomplished, as there 
}s reason to believe, without permanent injiiry tp the ducts, and 
that the patient is still living, and in excellent health. 
' 2cl, The second peculiarity in the present case is, that the 
^kin of the individual never became yellow in the whole course 
of the disease. It is regarded as an established doctrine, that 
one of the most common and certain symptoms of the presence 
of a concretion or concretions in the ducts, is yellowness of the 
skin ; and in^ny instances of jaundice are ascribed to the ob- 
struction arising from the delay of a concretion during its tran« 
sit from the gall-bladder to the duodenum. The tri|tb of thia 
^ inpulcated| not only by systematic writers . as Sauvages, Cul- 
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leti, and Baillie, but by authors of monographical treatises from 
Coe down to Saunders, Yet it is remarkable, in the present' 
case, that neither before the appearance of the symptoms of 
ifiac passion, nor after their accession, was the slightest tinge of • 

Jellow observed, though the unusual size of the concretion would 
ave led us to regard tliis as a very likely effect of its presence 
in the ducts. This was indeed the reason that I never suspect- 
ed the presence of a gall-stone, and ascribed the symptoms, 
when no hernial tumour could be detected, either to insuperable' 
rbstruction of the transverse arch of the colon, or to an internal 
strangulation in some part of the intestinal tube. 

5rf) A third peculiarity of the present case, not less worthy 
(rf* attention, is, that the concretion, in passing through the cystic 
and common ducts, gave rise to all the symptoms of Iliac Pas*' 
sion. I regard it as quite certain, that the gall-stone must have 
been lodged in the gall-bladder previous to the accession of the 
iliac symptoms. If it had been in the intestitie it must have 
been propelled downwards by the peristaltic motion, and voided 
89 any other foreign body ; and it is impossible to conceive that 
Its passage through the duodenum and ilium could have given- 
rise to the acute abdominal pain, the vomiting and obstinate 
constipation, in short to inversion of the peristaltic motion of 
tlie intestines, unless we admit that some part'of the tube must 
have been unusually contracted. Of this it is almost unneces- 
nary to say we have no evidence ; and there is not a single point 
of the whole track of the tube at which we could suppose a con- 
cretion, even of the present size, to be retarded after it had 
once entered the duodenum. The iliac symptoms appeared 
first on Sunday evening, and continued till the following Fri- 
day, when they subsided, and never recurred. Now, if we ad- 
mit that, previous to their accession on Sunday, the concretion 
was in the gall-bladder, there is the strongest reason for think- 
ing that the iliac symptoms took place soon after the <!oncretion 
bad fairly entered the c^'stic ducr, and that their continuance 
till Friday evening corresponded with considerable accuracy to 
tlie time which tlie concretion took to traverse the cystic and 
common duct, and reach the duodenum, when these symptoms 
subsided. The interval between the disappearance of these 
itiac symptoms and the final expulsion of the calculus on Sun- 
rfay, appears to dc^'^le the time which it took to traverse the 
ilium and colon. I admit that some of these conclusions are 
Kterely probable conjectures ; but they correspond so accurately 
with the progressive changes in the symptoms, that I am in- 
clined to give them more weight, than, under other circumstan- 
ces, they would merit. 

A fringle observation on tlie doses of the tobac.co injection^ 
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shall conclude these notices. A scruple of the dried leaves was 
the quantity used each time ; and this was thought the safest 
method of administering a medicine, the operation of which is 
irregular, and sometimes difficult to manage. I have seen the 
common dose^ a drachm, give rise to deadly sickness, fainting^ 
convulsions, intermitting pulse, vertigo, double vision, and every 
thing alarming, — short of actual death *, and the same quantity is 
sometimes injected without any inconvenience. This want of 
Hitiifordsity, I am satisfied^ does not depend in every case on the 
mere qualities of the herb. It appears to bear an intimate reia- 
.lion to the state of the mucous surface of the intestines, parti- 
cularly its absorbing power. If the colon has been recently eva- 
:cuated, if it is rather empty, or if, in short, there is reason to 
believe that its absorbent power is at the moment considerable^ 
£i small dose is not only sufficient to produce the ciFect, but is 
jeven indispensably necessary to the safe operation of the rcme*> 
dy. 
. AuguU 10///, 1824-. 
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Observations an Kitirpation of the Ovaria^ mth Cases. Uj 
John Lizars, F. R. S. E., F. R. C. S. £., and Lecturer oa 
Anatomy and Physiologj', Edinburgh. 

«< Get exemple» et cekii de Tamputation totale de 1* uterus et du vagin, prati- 
que avec succes, autorisent egalement a assurer qu*avec les connoissances pro^- 
Yondes de ranatomie, il n*est gu^ d'organes sur lesquels on ne puisse exercer 
Avec avantage les di verses operations de la chirurgie. '*-^L'AuM02(isa. 

"Orom the records of medicine, the ovaria seem as subject to 
-*- disease as any other organ in the body; and, from their 
Attaining enormous size, producing great pain, and destroying 
the life of the sufferer, they have eaily called the attention of 
practitioners. They appear subject to dropsy, the fluid being 
contained either in one or more cysts ; and to dropsy, combined 
with various degenerations of texture and morbid productions. 
Various modes of' treatment have been invented, and had re- 
course to, for the numerous varieties of this disease. For the 
simple dropsical affection, tapping, or paracetitesis abdominis^ 
has been employed; but it has on^ proved a temporary pallia- 
tive. Puncturing, and keeping the orifice open, so as to seize 
hold of the sac and remove it gradually, has effected a pernia- 
tient cure; and the same end, it will appear, has been accom- 
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plisiied by the operation of gartrotomy, of the makiiiig a free 
incision into the abdomen^ atUi removing the entire sac, espef^ 
cinlly where the tUniour has consisted of some firm substance* • 

Le Drari cured dropsy^ with scirrhus of the ovarium, by in- 
cision and suppuration; ^nd Professor Dzondi of Halle iri*- 
formed me that he had frequently cured this disease by incision^ 
and the introduction of a tent, and afterwards removing th^ 
sloughing sac by the forceps. 

But the total extirpation of the ovarium, both in a healthjr 
and diseased state^ has been performed ,* and it is the desigA 
of this paper to consider the propriety of such an operation^ 
with the View of obtaining a radical cure of dropsical ovariiimi 
*' On chatre, " says M orakid^ •* les femelles rion seulement deS 
irolatiles, mais mSme des quadrupeds, sans danger. Cette oper- 
ation appliquee aux femnies n'a point paru urte chimere a Fe- 
lix Platerus et a Diemerbroeck ; c'etoit au rapport de Heys*- 
chius une operation commune chez les Lydiens, pour des rai^ 
sons qui ne sont point de Tart. " In other examples, also^ th^ 
peritoneal cavity has been freely laid open, both accidentally 
and intentionally, and the intestines exposed to the contact oF 
the air, without injury. Pauks Barbette of Amsterdam laid 
open the abdomen, and disengaged the strangulated or twisted 
intestine in a case of volvulus. Bonetus relates the case of a 
lady who was dying of intususception^ When a military surgeoh 
bpefied the abdomen, disentangled the twisted intestine, and 
effected a cure. Schacht operated for the same peculiar dis- 
ease with siiccesSk Besides these, there are many, well authen- 
ticated cases of the Caesarian operation performed, even for six 
times on the same woman, with success. In mostly all the cases 
of diseased ovarra on record, and in all the dissections of this dis*. 
ease which I have witnessed, the tumour was appended by a 
small pedicle, merely the troad ligament of the uterus. The 
largest I ever saw, 1 have kept as a preparation ; and although 
a great quantity of the gelatinous matter, and all the serous 
fluid, has been necessarily removed, it still weighs 25 libs. 

But the practicability of extirpating a diseased ovarium does 
not rest on theory. It has been proved by experience. L'Aa- 
monier, who was chief surgeon of the great hospital at Rouen 
about fifty years ago, extirpated the ovarium successfully ; and 
since his time an ovarium has been repeatedly removed, and 
sometimes with success, particularly in France, Germany, .and 
America. Dr Smith of Connecticut lately extirpated an ova- 
rium in a dropsical state, successfully. Three very instructive 
cases occurred to Dr Macdowal of Kentucky; and the follow- 
ing history of them was sent, about seven years ago, to the late 
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telebrated surgeon Mr Jdhn Bell, who Was then on the Contt- 
tient, and came into my hands as having the charge of his pa^ 
tients and professional corr^pondence during his absence. 

" In December ldd9, Dr Maedowal was called to see Mrs 
Crawford, who had for several months thonght herself preg- 
nant. She was afflicted with pajins siniilar to labour pains; 
from which she could find no relief; and so strong was thi^ pre- 
sumption of her being in the last stage of pregiiancy, that two 
Ehysicians, who were consulted on her case; ret:juestedi ** says 
>r Macdowal, " my aid in delivering her. The abdomen Was 
considerably enlarged, and had the appearance of pregnancy, 
though the inclination of the tumour was to one side, admitting 
bf an easj^ removal to the other. Upon examination, I found 
nothing in the uterus; which induced the conclusion that it must 
be an enlarged ovariumi Having never seen so large a sab^ 
stance extracted, or heard of success attending an operation 
Silch as thi^,. I gave to the unhappy womran informcKion of her 
iiangerotis sitiiatiori. She seemed willing to undergo an ex- 
periment, which I proniiiSed to perform if she would come 
to Danville, the town where I resided, a distance of sixty 
miles. This seemed almost iiri practicable, by even the most 
favourable conveyance; yet she performed the journey in a 
few days on horseback* With the assistance, " says Df Mac- 
dowal, " of my. nephew arid colleague^ I commenced the oper- 
atiouj which Was conducted in the following nlanneh Having 
placed her on a table of the ordinary height, on her back, and 
removed all her dress which might in any way impede the oper^ 
atiouj I nlade an incision on the left side^ aboiit three inched 
distant from the mnsculus rectus dbdominis^ continuing it nine 
inches in length, parallel with the fibres of the above named 
muscle, extending into the cavity 6f the abdomen, the parict€js 
of which were a good deal contused^ which we ascribed to the 
resting of the tumour on the horns of the saddle during thfe 
journey* The tuniouf thcfn appeared full in view^ but it was so 
large that we could not remove it entire. We put a strong IK 
gature round the fallopian tube, near the uterus, then cut opeh 
the tumour, which was the ovarium and fimbriated parts of 
the fallopian tube very much enlarged. We took out fif- 
teen pounds of a dirty gelatinous- looking substance; after 
which we cut through the fallopian tube, and extracted the sac, 
whicii weighed seven pounds and a half. We then turned her 
on her left side, so as lo permit the blood to escape. After 
this we closed the external opening with the interrupted suture, 
leaving out, at the lower end of the incision, the ligature that 
surrounded the fallopian tube. Between every two stitches we 
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put a strip of adhesive plast^r^ which» by keeping the parts in 
contact, hastened the healing of the incision* We then ap^ 
plied the usual dressing, put her to bed, and prescribed a strict 
observance of the antiphlogistic regimen. As soon as~ the ex- 
ternal opening was made, the intestines rushed out upon tbe 
table; and so completely was the abdomen filled by the tu- 
mour, that they could not be replaced during, the operation, 
which lasted about twenty-five minutes. In five days I visited 
her, and, much to my astonishment, found her engaged in 
making up her bed. I enjoined her to take particular caution 
ibr the future; and in thirty-five days' she returned home in 
good health, which she continues to enjoy. " 

<^ Since the above case, " says Dr Macdowal, <^ I was called 
to a Negro woman, who had a very painful hard tumour in tbe 
abdomen. I gave her mercury for three or four weeks, with 
some abatement of pain ; but she was still unable to perform 
her usual duties. As the tumour was fixed and immoveable, I 
did not advise an operation ; though from the earnest solicita- 
tion of her master, and her own distressed condition, I agreed 
to the experiment. I placed her on a table, laid the abdomen 
open, as in the preceding case, inserted my hand, and found 
the ovaria very much enlarged, painful to the touch, and firmly 
adhering to the vesica urinaria and fundus uteri. To extract 
this, I thought, would be instantly fatal ; but, by way of expe- 
riment, I plunged the scalpel into the diseased part, when the 
same gelatinous substance, as in the above case, with a profu- 
sion of blood, rushed to the external opening, which I convey- 
ed off by placing my hand under the tumour, suffering the dis- 
charge to run over it. Notwithstanding my great care, a quart 
or more of blood escaped into the abdomen ; and, after the he- 
morrhage ceased, I removed^ as cleanly as possible, the blood, 
in which the bowels were completely enveloped. Though I 
considered the case as- nearly hopeless, I advised the same 
dressings and the same regimen as in the above case. She has 
entirely recovered from all pain, and pursues her ordinary oc- 
cupations. 

In May 1816 ** a Negro woman was brought to me," says 
Sr Macdowal, ^^ from a distance, in whom I found the ovarra 
much enlarged, and, as the tumour could be easily removed 
from side to side, I advised the extraction of it. As the tumour 
adhered to the left side, I changed my place of opening to the 
linea alba. I began the incision, in company with my partner 
and colleague, Dr Coffee, half an inch below the umbilicus, 
and extended it to within an inch of the os pubis. I then put a 
ligature round the fallopian tube, aud endeavoured to turn out 
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dietiunQur, bat could not* I therefore extended theincision. 
upwards two inches above the umbilicus jturned out a 8di*« 
i^bous OTarium weiring six pounds ; and cu( it off close to the. 
ligature formerly put round the fallopian tube. I. now closed 
tiie external opclning, as in thefprm^r case, and, as the patient 
eomplained of cold and chilliness, Iputh^r to bed belbre dresi^«, 
ing ber^ gave her a wine gl^ful of cherry brandy and thir^. 
drops of laudanum, which, soon restoring her accustonied' 
warmth, she was dressed as usufd. She was well in tw;o weeks^ 
though the ligature could not be removed for five weeks, at th^, 
end of whidi time the cord was t^ken away; and she now d&^ 
dates as cook to a large family, without complaint " . . ,-\ 
: In the year 1821,. I was requested by my friend, Dr Camp«^ 
bell, lecturer on midwifery, to visit a woman with an abdomen, 
^ large as if in the ninth month of gestation* On examiaatioD» 
the tumour occupied the whole abdomins^l cavity, and app^are!C^ 
to roll from side to side; the uterus per vaginam felt natural^ 
and her catamenia had been regular, but caused excruciating 
pain when they occurred.. She stated that she was twenty^sevi^ 
years of age,, had born only one child, and in twelve montb^ 
afterwards had a miscarriage, ,two or jtbree months after whicbj^ 
towards the end of 1815, she became sensible of a consider^, 
able enlargement of her belly, that began on the left side, and, 
which she attributed to several . blows and kicks received froni 
a brutal husband, from whom she was now separated ; that her 
neighbours now abused her, and made such complaints to her 
employers that they dismissed hen At that time she e^rnedt 
and now earns, her livelihood by binding shoes. Being how 
without the means of support, she applied to a county hospital^^ 
but was in a fe\ir days dismissed, op the supposition of being 
with child* She then consulted a number of respectable prac- 
titi6Qers,.but all of them cruelly taunted her with being pre^* 
nant. At the end of two years she perceived a small moveable 
swelling in her left groin, which she allowed to increase for 
twelve months, when she came to Edinburgh, and» on consulting 
a surgeon, he opened it with a lancet, and discharged a larg^ 
quantity of thin matter. On examination this was a lumbar 
abscess, which she ascribed to a fall on her back three yean^ 
previously* The evacuation of this, fluid did not in the least 
diminish the magnitude of the abdomen ; and she imagined 
%he could distinguish between the pain of the lumbar ab7 
ficess and that of the tumour in the abdomen. She was admit- 
ted into the hospital of this place, and remained for thirteen 
iweeks, without receiving any relief. She consulted the chief 
piedical gentlefnen of this city, many of whom pronounced her 
L VOL. XXII. KO. 8i. R 
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preplan t, and all of them tried to dissuade her from an opera-^ 
tion. Two put her under different courses of niercury, aiid,. 
after a consultation^ one punctured the abdomen for dropsy of 
the ovarium^ 

Before having recourse to the operation of gastrotomy, 1 
deemed it my duty to have the opinion of the principal prac- 
titioners of this city, either by personal consultation, or 
by sending the patient to them. The woman herself also« 
had previously waited on many of them. Some said that to 
operate would be rash ; others, that I would kill my patient*^ 
It wais agreed by all, that there was a disease of one or both^ 
ovaries ; and she had been twice tapped for dropsy of the left- 
ovary, the result of a formal consultation of some of the ablest 
medical men of this city. Convinced^ from the history of the 
disease in the records of medicine, and from gastrotomy having: 
been successfully performed for volvulus, and from the Caesarian 
section, that there was little to apprehend either from loss of 
blood or peritoneal inflammation, I felt desirous to endeavour 
to relieve the woman by an operation ; but was anxious to have 
the sanction of some other surgeon or physiciaa besides my 
fnend Dr Campbell, who at once offered to assist me. All; 
whom I took to see the patient, and all to whom I sent her, 
said that the disease was an affection of the ovarium, but all of 
them condemned an operation. My patient, therefore, aban-^ 
doned to her gloomy condition, called on me repeatedly, urging 
me to try the operation, otherwise she would do it herself. At 
last, as her pain became perfectly intolerable, and she was still 
urgent, I resolved to operate. During the preceding period I 
had directed my attention to the lumbar abscess, and applied 
caustic eschar after eschar. Wednesday, 24tii October 1^2S, 
was the day appointed for the operation : therefore, on the day 
preceding, she took a dose of the compound powder of jalap, 
which operated also on Wednesday morning, so as to preclude 
the necessity of administering an enema; she also made water 
immediately before, in order to empty the bladder. The 
emptying of the rectum by a glyster, and the drawing off^ the 
urine, or taking care that the patient makes water, are circum-^ 
stances of some consequence to be attended to, in all operations 
of the abdominal cavity. As inSammatiou appears to be in« 
duced generally by exposure to cold ; and as these cases Buccee4«> 
ed so well in America, I desired the room to be heated to 80? 
of Fahi;enheit. When the temperature of the room had arriv-* 
ed at this heat, I placed the patient on a table, covered with a 
mattrass, and two pillows supporting her head, and commenced 
the operation, in the presence of Dr Campbell, Dr Vallange^ 
late surgeon of the 33d regiment, Mr Bourcbier, surgeon of ihe 
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86th regimenty and several other medical gentlemen, by making 
a longitudinal incision^ parallel with, and on the left side of the 
linea alba^ about two inches from the ens^form cartilage, to the 
crista of the os pqbis, through the skin and cellular substance^ 
when the peritoneum appeared, the recti muscles being separat- 
ed by the distension consequent on the present disease and K}i:mer 
pregnancy. I then made a small incision through the perito* 
neum, introduced a straight probe- pointed bistourv» and made 
a more extensive opening, into which I inserted the fore and 
middle fingers of tlie left han(j, so as to direct the instrument,! 
and to protect . the viscera. With this instrument I made the 
internal to correspond witli the external incision, while my 
friend, Dr Campbell, who assisted me, endeavoured, but in 
vain, to confine the intestines within the abdominal parietes. 
Apprehensive of peritoneal inflammation, of which many said 
my patient would die, I enveloped the intestines in a towel dip-- 
ped in water about 08**% I now proceeded to examine the stale 
of the tumour, when, to my astonishment, I could find none- 
I next requested Drs Campbell, Vallange, and Bourchier, to 
make themselves satisfied that thefe was no tumour, when Dr 
ynUange observed that he felt a tumefaction on the left side of 
the pelvis. This, on investigation, was found to be a flattened 
tumour of no great magnitude, at the left sacro- iliac synchon-' 
drosis of the pelvis, lying beneath the division of the common iliac 
artery, into its external and internal branches. Having satis- 
fied all present that this was not the tumour which was anticipate* 
ed,-^~that it was impracticable to extirpate it,-^andthat the ute* 
rua^ind ovaria were perfectly sound and healthy, I proceeded to 
return the intestines, and to stitch up the wound, carrying the 
needle as deep as possible, and applying straps of adhesive 
ptsiater between the stitches. Comprci^ses of lint were next 
bud along, and the nine*tailed bandage bound round the body. 
I then carcied her to bed, and gave her an anodyne draught cf 
40 drops of laudanum, which was almost immediately rejected^ 
Ordered her warm toast-water and tea« 

When the intestines protruded, and baffled all the efforts ot 
Dr Campbell and the other gentlemen to confine them, I shall 
never forget the countenances of my pupils and the younger 
members of the profession. This fact of the intestines be-! 
ing forced out, proves, along with otiiers, that th« lungs 
can be expanded although atmospheric air be admitted 
into the abdominal cavity; the diaphragm acted with great 
vigour and with powerful impetuosity. The operation was 
performed at one o'clock of tlie day, and by seven in the. 
evening she had vomited twice; had flying pains in the abdor- 

112 ^ .. ^ .- .. 
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men, a IM^ hurried breadiing, pulse at lOC^y and some thirst; • 
she also felt yndasiness from inability to void her urine, whiidi 
was drawn off by the catheter ; and, as a precaution, T bled h^r 
to syncope,' which occurred when 1 1 ounces were abstract^. 
I%e lost little or no blood during the operation. Ati anod3me 
draught was, given her, which was again vomited. Thursday 
morning, she had little or no sleep, still flying pains- about the 
abdomen, particularly in the wound, with hurried breathing, 
and the pulse at the same rate ; the shin felt hot, and the tongue 
was white and a little crusted, so that I repeated the bleeding 
fo syncope, which occurred when 13 ounces were withdrawn. 
After the bleeding she felt easier, and by the eveniipg these 
liymptoms had disappeared; 1 ordered her five drop$ of the 
Sedative solution of opium, which remained on the stomachy 
but produced no sleep : I allowed only toast-water, tea, coffee, 
and gruels, "warm. On Friday morning she felt much bettet ; 
was pained only once in the hour or so, her breathing was na- 
tural, her pulse 90, and §oft, her skin cool and soft, and her 
tongue white and moist. The urine still required the employ- 
ment of the catheter. The same low diet continued. At bea- 
time the sedative solution was increased to seven drops. Sa- 
turday morning, had a tolerable night, and felt considerably 
better ; felt, however, a little uneasiness in the wound, which 
had not troubled her since Thursday morning ; her pulse was 
85, and soft, the skin natural, and tongue cleaner. Felt a 
little appetite, and took some ground rice with sugar. To-day 
I dressed the wound, and found the line of incision united 
from the one end nearly to the other ; at the pubes fliere was 
a small portion everted ; the adhesive straps were renewed, 
but the stitches were allowed to remain. She was allowed Pa- 
nada, rice-pudding, or oatmeal porridge. At eight in the even- 
ing, she felt acute pain in the right iliac region, darting up- 
wards; her pulse was 108, full, and strong; Uie skin hot, and 
some thirst. I therefore bled her to fainting, which followed 
j^fter 16 oupces were abstracted. In an hour after a domestic 
enema was administered, and, lastly, the sedative solution of 
opium. The enema operated well, and she fell asleep. Sun- 
di^y morning, after a good .night, she felt greatly better ;^ no 
pain of wound or abdomen, no thirst, and her pulse '90, and 
§o^, her skin cool, and toiigue much cleaner. The wound was 
dressed,, and two stitches withdrawn. ^ She was able this morn- 
ing to make water naturally ; in the evening she became un- 
easy, the enema was repeated, and the opiate omitted. Monday 
morning.7— Had rested indifferently, and her pulse was 100, 
jCnd feeble; -rfiin raiher Lct^ but tongue cleaner. Pressure on 
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the abdomen gave nQ pain.- Th^ wouqd was dressed^ ^nd alLtbe 
stitches were withdrawn^ An enema of castor oil was adminis;- 
tered. Desired to have the oatmeal gruel acidulated with the 
supertartrate of posass. At S p. m. the enema had not operate 
edy so that she was ordered two drachms of supertartrate of 
potass mixed with treacle, every two hours, till it shquldi 
operate. By 8^. m, the enema had operated, and brought aj- 
way some feces, which gave her great relief. The pulse was 
112, her skin and tongue natural, and quite free from pain. 
The supertartrate of potass continued. Tuesday morning^ 
although she had slept well, and the physic had operated twice 
in the morning, the tongue and skin natural]> and was perfectly 
free from pain, yet the pulse was still 112. The wound dress- 
ed ; little or no discharge, and chiefly from the everted edge at 
the pubes. Ordered veal broth for dinner. Wednesday, eight 
days from the operation, had slept soundly; was free from pam ; 
tongue and skin natural, and^pulse down to 96, and sofL Or- 
dered veal or chicken broth. She continued daily to recover 
from this day to Sunday, when, although the bowels h&d beeii 
carefully attended to, both by laxatives and enemata, yet thfiv 
felt so' distended as to excite much uneasiness and irritation. 
An enema was administered in the morning, and she took fiv^ 
grains of calomel, and in two hours after, half an ounce of th^ 
phosphate of soda; both of which producing no ^ect, the'lattet 
was repeated after two hours had elapsed. In the evening i|h* 
other enema was administered, which, as in the morning^ brought 
away a considerable quantity of feces, but without reUef. TVo 
aloetic pills were therefore given every thre^ hours, till six ^er^ 
swallowed, when no motion having been produced, a drop of 
the oil of croton was given, which in half an hour excited vo-^ 
miting. One cathartic enema., after another jrasgiven*^ Jill |i 
profuse quantity of feculent matter was discharged, and then 
she felt relieved. From this day ^he gradually recovered, with- 
out any untoward symptom ; sat up out of bed on Wednesday, 
fourteen days after the operation, and went jLo the country on 
Saturday the 16th October. She now lives in town, earning 
her livelihood as formerly, by binding shoes^ but is often severeni 
ly tortured with pain. 

The reason why all of us were deceived in riils womei^i^ case^ 
Was, the great obesity and distended fulness of the intestine 
together with some protrusion pubic of the spine at the lumbar 
vertebrae. This did not at all appear conspicuous before operat- 
^g, otherwise it should and must have struck i^ome of die me- 
dical gentlemen who examined her ; nor did it occur to myself 
0aring the operation, nor until some time after, when I could 
find iia just cause for being so singularly deceiv^t -^ 
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From this case, and those which I have enumerated, it ap- 
pears to me that there is Iittte danger to apprehend, in laying 
open the abdominal cavity; and that in diseased ovarium, extra- 
•uterine conceptions, Jietus iii uiero with deformity of the pelvis 
preventing embryulcia, aneurism of the common iiiac arteries or 
of the aorta, volvulus, internal hernia, cancer of the uterus, and 
forciign bodies in the stomach threatening death,.we should have 
recourse early to gastrotomy. The delay in such cases is more 
dangerous than the operation. To show what freedom may be 
used in diseased ovarium, I have received, since writing the 
above, the following history of a case from my friend Mr £d« 
ward Scudamore, surgeon at Wye in Kent. 

In 1821, A. C. 36 years of age, had been repeatedly the 
subject of paracentesis abdominis for ovarian or encysted drop- 
py, when fluid in increased quantities, and varying in quality in 
each operation, was drawn off. Her health declining, and her 
(Constitution resisting each effort to cur^ the disease, any propo- 
sition holding out tne most remote hppe was eagerly listened to^ 
The trocar and canula were again introduced^ the fluid drawii 
off, and the canula left with a plug inserted into its mouth. In 
a few days the plug was removed, and tlie accumulated fluid 
(discharged, which operation was repeated for several successive 
times, alter eight days interval between each. These attempts 

5 roving fruitless, and no irritation beidg produced by the canula, , 
iliUed port-wine was injected in one instance, and a solution 
pf sulphate of zinc in the other; both of which merely produced 
|i sensation, of heat while they remained in the cavity. Many 
weeks elapsed after these operations, when the constitution gra- 
dually sinking, she expired* 



III, 

On the Musculariti/ of Arteries. By Robert Hunter, Lec- 
turer on Anatomy and Surgery, Glasgow. 

THAT the arteries are endowed with a contractile power, and 
consequendy can assist in the circulation of the blood, is 
a prevailing opinion, I believe, among physiologists, A few, 
however, of considerable reputation have questioned the truth 
of tbeopinion^ and denied, in toto, the muscularity of arteries, 
. As the subject is of considerable physiological importance, | 
shall first e:i(amine the arguments that have been brought for- 
ward against ib? muscularity of arteries, and, second^, meu« 
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.tion a few facts and experiments which seem to lead to an oppo- 
site conclusion. 

The arguments adduced against the muscularity of arteries 
may be arranged in the following order c 

1st, That muscular fibres have never been detected in arteries. 

2dly9 That no kind of stimuli can make arteries evince a con- 
tractile power. 

Sdly^ That what is commonly called the muscular tunic of 
arteries, is not a continuation of the ventricles of the heart. 

4M/y, Thatfibrine, the essential chemical c<Mistituent of mus- 
cle, does not exist in arteries^ 

Sthl^y That the arterial svstem has. been ossified without 
deranging the circulation of the blood. 

The first of these allegations, if welL-founded, may seem to 
set the matter at rest. Are no muscular fibres discoverablei, 
then, in arteries? If we appeal to authority, the answer to 
this interrogatory will be sufficiently unsatisfactory, for authori- 
ties are conflicting.. While Bichat, Scarpa and others, have 
been unable to discover them, Munro, J. Hunter and BeH 
maintain that they have found them in man, as well as in many 
of the inferior animals. But relinquishing authority altogether^ 
and admitting, for the .sake of argument, that they haye not 
been discovered in man, still this would be no proof of. their 
non-existence* Muscular fibres difierso much in their appear* 
ance in diflerent animals, and even in different parts of the 
same animal, that even though existing, they may not easily 
be repogpisedf The substance of the aorta probably differs less 
in appearance from common muscle than the texture of the 
snails or the oyster; yet this last is muscular, and acknowledge 
ed by all to possess that character, not indeed from the muscu- 
lar fibres that can be easily seen, for some may be so blind as 
not to discover even here anything like muscular fibre ; but 
the motions with which these animals are endowed, are over- 
powering arguments, and as indisputably prove the existence 
x)f muscular fibres as the most palpable ocular demonstration. 

This allegation, then, is not so formidable as might, at first 
view, be imagined ; for even admitting that Bichat and others 
have not been able to detect them, still if we can prove that 
arteries are possessed of a contractile power, either the conclu- 
sion that muscular fibres exist, or the absurd alternative, thai 
an effect may exist without a cause, would be unavoidable. 

^dli/f Bichat, however, maintains, that arteries possess no 
contractile power; Many phenomena, both in the diseased and 
healthy state of the body, tend to disprove this opinion. At 
all periods of life, the arteries can accommoijate themselves tq 
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tl|6 quanti^ of tile circulating fluids^ When snrchargeA with 
blood, we find them dilated, and evincing, from an excessT df 
stimulus, a strong full and frequent pulsation. When the 
quantity of blood, on- the other hand, is diminished, we find 
tne arteries still in contact with the sanguineous fluid ; but, from 
the subduction of stimulus, exhibiting a small, soft, and weak 
pulsation. * This accommodating nature of the arteries to the 
quantity- of the contained fluid, is rather a curious property of 
inert tubes. 

' In the dead subject, the arteries are admitted to be of great- 
er diameter than when the blood is circulating through then^. 
(Richerandt) lliis is just what might have been expected ja 
priori^ if the arteries were admitted to possess a contractile 
{x>wer, but is totally irreconcileable with their non-musculari- 
ty. The same phenomenon occurs in other tubes, respecting the 
anuscularitv of which no doubt exists. After death, the dia** 
sieCer of' the intestinal canal is much increased ; the tonic and 
coniractile power of its muscular fibres are gone ; and die tube 
haiigs relaxed and dilated. The same phenomenon takes place 
in the arteries : is it, therefore, unreasonable to ascribe it to the 
tfame cause ? While the blood circulates through them, it can 
4Mily arise irom- the stimulus of the blood and the tonic action 
tif their muscular fibres that a certain decree of pressure i^ 
lHaintidned upon the circulating fluid. When the vital spark 
lietomes extinct^ the contractile power is lost, and an increase4 
diametier^is the consequaice. 

* If such a contractile power exist, it is but natural to suppose 
that we can increase it at pleasure ; and this isiibsolutely in our 
power. "All are acquainted with the numerous application^ 
used by the ancients for arresting the progress of hemorrhage : 
Though we treat their practice now with derision and con- 
tempt, it would be absurd to deny the utility, to a certain ex? 
tent, of these applications. I do not speak of cauterization 
And compression, but of those numerous cold and astringent 
lotions which were held in such repute, and the partial efiU 
eacy of which no man can doubt. If the bleeding arise firom 
small arteries, these applications will instantly stop it ; and the 
question then occurs, how is this efiect produced ? It must 
obviously arise from one of two causes : — either by inducing a 
coagulation of blood in the mouths of the vessels, or by ex-? 
citing a contraction of their tunics. It cannot depend entirely 
upon the first of these causes, for the effect will follow, though 
the cold lotions be applied, not to the mouths of the vesselsf 

• Hunter on the Blood, &c p. 200. .. * 
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^tfatemselres, but at a considerable distance from*, theih. Thus^ 
'the secondary hemorrhage that occurs after amputation, will 
frequently be stopped by applying cold water to the skin over 
*the seat of the wound : and cold applications to the scrotum will 
relieve bleedings at the nose. 

' The contractile power of the arteries may still farther be de- 
duced, from a fact that is well known to every practical surgeom 
•An artery that can be discovered through tne integuments pulr 
sating with considerable force, when exposed to the cold air, 
ioses in part, and sometimes altogether, its pulsation. A fact 
of a similar kind has been mentioned by Mr J. Hunter, rer 
specting the arteries of inferior animals. . After exposing the 
^tibial artery of a dOg, Mr Hunter found that the pulsation$ 
became weaker and weaker, till they ceased altogether. • These 
&cts, I presume, tan only be satisfactorily explained on thfe 
^«u^position that arteries are muscular, for it would be absurd 
to suppose that cold air contracts them as it would a piece of 
^nanimat^ matter ; lio such contraction follows the application 
of cold to the dead arteriefe. If we admit, however, the exis?- 
"tence of muscular fibre, the phenomenon can easily be explainr- 
^d. The -cold aii*, lis a stimulus to the muscular nbre, inducer 
at first a slight contraction ; but by the continued action of the 
stimulus, the contractions are urged on till the diameter of the 
^<rtery is nearly obliterated. 

I will freely admit, that many chemical and mechanical sti«- 
miili will produce no appreciable contraction of their tunics ; 
but though we were more certain than we are that many stir- 
muli would produce no ^ect whatever, this, I contend, would 
be no proof of their non-muscularity, for some muscles conr 
tract by a specific stimulus only. The iris, we have reaip 
son to believe, is muscular, for in many animals its mover 
ments are under the influence of the will, like the <^er 
muscles of voluntary motion : f still the iris can be made to e* 
vince no contractile power by any artificial stimuli that can b^ 
employed. % But are we certain that the arteries are insensibly 
to every kind of stimuli? The facts stated above, and stiU 
inore the experiments of Dr Hales, militate against such aa 
opinion. 

Dr Hales fixed a pipe in the descending aorta of a living 
^nimal, and raised a column of water till it produced a power 
equal, as he supposed, to the force of the heart. He then cut 
a kw small vessels on the intestine, as far from the mesentery 

-* Treatise on the Blood, p. 200. f BeU't Anatomy, vol. ill p. 4^ ^ 

\ BeU'» Anatomy, yoI.iiL p. 4(8. 
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as possible. A certain quantity of water flowed from the cut 
vessels in 46 seconds, while the same quantity of bramly, with 
an equal pres&nre, took double that time. By a similar set of 
4experinients, he discovered that warm w^ter passed more readi- 
ly than cold water. 

These experiments lead directly to the conclusion, that ar- 
teries are stimulated, in various degrees, according to the nature 
•of the stimulus; — the brandy being more irritating than water, 
and cold water more stimulating than warm, a contraction had 
been induced, the calibre of the arteries diminished, and, of 
•course, less fluid could pass through in a given time. 

From these facts i think we are warranted to conclude^ that 
arteries are possessed of a contractile power, and, consequently, 
of muscular fibres, by which these contractions are induced. 

Sdl^f The fact, ^^ that what is commonly called the muscular 
tunic of arteries is not a continuation of the ventricles of the 
heart, " proves nothing. As an argument against the muscu- 
larity of arteries, it is perfectly ridiculous, {^et us place the 
syllogism in its proper form, and . this will be apparent. The 
ventricle of the heart is muscular; the'aorta is not a continua- 
tion of the ventricle, ergo, the aorta is not muscular. By a si- 
milar kind of reasoning we could prove that the ventricle itself 
IS not muscular, for it is not a continuation of the auricle. In 
the fcetus, the auricle and ventricle are distinct bags, which 
-soon become united by condensed cellular substance ; but the 
muscular fibres are not continued into each other. * It is in- 
consistent with the economy of the circulation that it should be 
so. They are two separate muscles, not acting simultaneously, 
but in succession. . If the reason is obvious why the ventricle 
should not be a continuation of the muscular fibres of the 
auricle, the reason is equally clear, why the ventricle and aorta 
should be likewise separated. When the auricle contracts, the 
ventricle must be in a state of relaxation to receive the blood ; 
and when the ventricle contracts, must not the aorta be relaxed 
for a similar purpose ? Were we warranted to draw any con- 
clusion, then, from the fact that the aorta is not a continuation 
of the left ventricle, it would be one, I presume, rather in fa- 
vour of the muscularity of arteries than against it. 

4fthlt/9 Whether fibrine form anjngredient in the chemical 
composition of the arterial tissue, I will not take upon me to 
determine. Animal chemistry is still in ,its infancy ; and air 
though Berzelius and others who have extended the boundaries of 
this branch of knowledge, have not been able to discover it, still 

* Carson on the Motion of the Bloodi p. 101.^ Bell's Anatomy, vol L p, 4(X), 
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this is no decisive proof of Its non-existence. Till very lately, 
fibrine was supposed to exist exclusively in animal substances* 
Vauquelin, however, has detected it in vegetables. * Fibrine, it 
is obvious, may exist in such tissues, but so obscured by other 
animal products, that the science of the profoundest chemist 
upon earth maybe baffled to detect it. If, indeed, the chemical 
analysis of the arterial tissue had been proved to be absolutely 
correct, and no fibrine found, the argument would carry with it 
.some little weight ; but so long as the analysis is confessedly 
imperfect, it would be illogical in the extreme to draw from 
such premises any conclusion either for or against the muscula- 
rity of arteries. 

' 5////y, That the arteries have been partially ossified, without 
deranging, to any great extent, the circulation of the blood, is 
a fact which is well authenticated. We are not at liberty, how- 
ever, to draw the conclusion from this fact, that the arteries in 
the healthy state are not muscular, or cannot assist in the cir- 
culation of the blood. We. know how nicely the system can 
accommodate itself to the exigencies that arise both in health 
and disease. If an external sense is destroyed, the deficiency is 
partially compensated for by an increased acutehess of all the 
others. If an arm or a leg is lost, the organs of motion that re- 
main generiEdly increase in size and muscular power. So it is 
with the heart and arteries. When the heart is preternaturally 
Ismail, changed in texture,' or, as in some monsters, wanting al- 
together, the arteries always display an increase of strength by 
the thickness of their parietes, and their stronger contractile 
power. When the texture of the arteries, on the other hand, 
IS so changed bv disease as to render them incapable of assist- 
ing the circulation, the heart evidently acquires a stronger pro^ 
pulsive power than natural, as its increased magnitude in such 
cases demonstrates. Admitting, as we cordially do, that the 
arteries, to a certain extent, have been ossified without a great 
derangement of the circulatiorf, the concession would be too 
broad and unguarded did we admit that the circulation of the 
blood would remain unaffected by the complete ossification of 
the whole arterial system. Ossification to such an extent, t 
believe, never has existed. The arterial trunks have indeed 
been Found in this state, but the smaller branches, and the ca- 
pillary extremities, could not become ossified without the imme«i 
cliate destruction of life. The work of nutrition, in such a state 
of the vessels, would be annihilated, and those numerous secre- 
tions which conduce to the necessities of the system, would be 

> »■ _ ■ ' ' " " ' 

* Ure*8 Chemical Dictionary, Art, Fibrine, 
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changed, or permanently arrested. Those who have jBopposec) 
that the circulation is not affected by the ossification of the ar«> 
terial system^ have fatien into an egregious error ;— -tlie pulsf^ 
tion of the arteries is irregular and almost lost, — the whole sys* 
tcm evincjs powerful eftects from so much derangement, — the 
patient is unhealthy, and of a remarkably sallov^ complexion, * 
and, from the imperfect distribution of the blood, mortification 
frequently supervenes, f 

Secondly^ The action^ and, consequently, the muscularity of 
arteries, may be deduced from the following facts and observa-* 
tions. 

Xsti The pulse is not uniformly synchronous with the contrac- 
tion of the left ventricle of the heart. Thousands of cases arc^ 
on record to substantiate this fact. Such inaccordancies bes-. 
tween the action of the heart and arteries, have been found to 
arise from various causes, — ^from deranged and organic afiec-^ 
tions of the heart, — from diseases of the arterie^ — and evec^ 
from diseases of organs which have only an obscure and inex- 
plicable sympathy with the arterial system. Thus the pheno- 
menon of a double pulse*has been discovered to attend a mor- 
bid contraction of the left auriculo-ventricular opening of the 
heart ; ^ from ossification of the aortic valves, the heart hast 
been known to contract twice for each arterial pulsation ; § in 
whitloe, the arteries which lead to the disease sometimes pulsate, 
more frequently than the arteries in any healthy part of the bo- 
dy ; Q and the pulse has become extinct at the wrist and other 
parts of the body, from diseases of the alimentary canal and pul- 
monary organs, f These facts are totally incompatible with the 

. 

* Bums on Diseases of the Heart 
' f Mr White of Manchester, when speaking of gangrene, makes the foUowing 
dMenrotion. ^ There is a species of mortification flrem an ossified artery, which - 
has ever been, and ever will remain, the oj}probrium medicorum. The whole art of; 
medicine is here in vain exhausted, and the complaint remains uninterrupted in its 
fatal progress, till it arrives at the extremity of the ossification. " 

^ Hodgson on Diseases of the Arteries and Veins. 

§ Burns on Diseases of the Heart. 

y Good's Study of Medicine, vol ii. p. 6. 

^ Parry on the Nature, Cause, and Varieties 'of the Arterial Pulse, p. 140.— 
The following facts from Dr Parry may prove interesting : 

« Twenty cases have occurred to me of the total loss of pulse in Ihe nuliai ar-t 
teries, from maladies of the alimentary canal, whether a considerable time before 
death, or under circumstances that admitted of a recovery, while at the same time 
tfie pulse in the carotids was full and strong. In one instance of general dropsy, ' 
the patient had no pulse at the wrist for 17 days, yet was restored to perfect health. • 
Sometimes the pulse has been wanting in the radial artery only. In another case,, 
a young man labouring under pulmonary hectic was found to have l(^t the pulse at ' 
fhe wrist immediately after coming -out of the warm bath. iSev^ral nionths after^- 
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fiupppskion that the artipries are passive instruinents in the circula- 
tion. They are, indeed, anomalies of pulsation, arising from some 
'morbid condition of the system ; but they are not the less va* 
Inable on that account, for it is only from attending to the con- 
dition of parts in -disease, that we are often enabled to arrive at 
a correct knowledge of their healthy function. Were the ar^ 
teries naturally passive instruments in the circulation, it is in- 
conceivable how any disease could confer upon them a motive 
power; but if such a power primarily existed, even in the' most 
^obscure degree, it would require no great stretch of fancy td 
•imagine how such a power could either be increased or annihi* 
lated. • 

wards, it had returned, although almost in an imperceptible degree. Another pa- 
tient, a female of middle age, the mother of several children, affected with severe 

'cough, was apparently convalescent and walking about the houses when it was di»> 
covered that the pulse in one arm was wholly wanting ; a few days afterwards she 

*died suddenly, when the whole course of the aorta was carefully examined, but no 

• deviation fVom the healtibiy state could be perceived. " 

' * Respecting the cause of the pulse in the healthy state of the body, much dil^ 
ference of opinion exists. Galen among the ancients, and Dumas among the mo- 

' dems, supposed that the arteries had an inherent ptdsation, independent of the ac- 
tion of the heart Richerand, Portal, Scemmering, and others, adopt the opinion 
of EUiller, who maintained, that the phenomenon was attribntable to the impulse 
of the blood from the left ventricle distending the arteries ** D'abord je me suis a»- 

' sur^ que le sang, pousse par le coeur, dilate les arteres et forme ce battement qu'on 
appclle le pools. " {Afemnir sur le Mouvement du Sang, p^33). Bichat conceives, 
that no dilatation of the arteries during the systole of the heart takes pl,ace, but that 
the pulse is dependent upon a cenain degree of locomodon in the whole artery, bgr 
which it springs against -the finger during the contraction of the heart. - 

Dr Parry, by a variety of ingenious experiments, has attempted to prove, that 

' the arteries suffer no dilatation nor contraction during the systoll and diastole of the 

' heart, nor locomotion of any description : that the pulse is dependent, therefore, 
solely upon the action of the heart. 

- <« In a ram, " says Dr Parry, « both carotids were laid bare by Mr George Nor- 

' m|tn, in the presence of Mr Coombs, two others, and myselC Notwithstanding the 
ff nit««t1 was greatly agitated, there was not in cither carotids the least appearance of 
dilatation during the systole of the ventricle, nor contraction during its diastole*: 
nor, except when the aninfial breathed, was there any degree of locomotion per- 
ceived in the arteries, which remained completely quiet and at rest. Nevertheless, 

• when either artery was^ compressed between the finger and thumb, the pulse warf 

• very strong and distinct. ** 

None of 4he above-mentioned explanations appear to be correct. Hie pulsc^ I 
conceive, is dependent on the action both of the heart and arteries. 

When the heart contracts, a column of blood is sent into the aorta, which, from 
* the incompressible nature of that fluid, must communicate an impulse at t^e same 
moment to all the blood in the arterial system, as far, at least, as the cafHllariea. 
This, to a ceruin extent, is the cause of- the pulse ; but unless the arteyics react u^ 
on the blood impelled into them by the heart, the ptdsation is obscure and indiji- 
tinct, as we find where ossification attacks the vessels. In the experiments of Dr 
Parry, indeed, no perceptible dilatation or contraction could be discovered. Biit 
■ wc ought to remember that the arteries, in all these experiments, were in an unnatu- 
ral state; — they were necessarily exposed to the atmospheric air; and from the st»- 
,nBulu» of that fluid, the muscular fibres, if such existed,' would be called strongly, if 
not spasmodicaUyy mU> iMtion. Itia to t)ik circumstance^ I presume, .thgt an artery 
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^dly. The arteries after death are always found empty- 
In the living subject^ the arteries are full of blood. If the 
blood, therefore, be propelled by the contractile pow^r pf the 
heart alone, the moment the heart ceases to contract, the blood 
would remain motionless, and the arteries full. To what, the% 
can the vacuity of the arteries after death be attributed ? 

This sUte of the arteries after death, was one of the most 
powerful arguments which the antagonists of H^vey adduced 
against his transcendant discovery ; and, anxious as Harvey was 
to explain the phenomenon, his explication is quite unsatistecr 
tory. He supposed the vacuity dependent on a collapse of the 
lungs, which prevented the blood from passing through them to 
the left side of the heart, the left side stilLcontinuing to contract 
iafter it had ceased to receive blood. * 

whoM pulMtions were obvious to the sight, loses, when expose<}, aU apparent move- 
ment.. 

Dr Parry would almost lead us to conclude that the arteries eannot contract, as iw 
nwimains that they are always in a state of distension, as Well under the systole^ 
tbe diastole of the left ventncle. Sonie of bis experiments would seem to lead di- 
lactly to such a coBclttaios ; but tliat arises from the imperfect state of tbe experi- 
nem. If the experiments bad been followed mit, as in a few instances they hsw 
been, tliey wmttd lead to a ceadmion in direct hobtitity to tfaft one which has been 
deduced* For examine, we are told that two ligaAitres were applied to. the carotid 
of a living sheep* about an inch and a half distant fro» each other. Mi<lway be- 
tween the ligatures, the artery measured half an inch in ckcumfereneo. After the 
blood was evacuated from the artery, it only meaMtred HS ^ *" *"^ » *?? ^^^r 
cumference, of course, reduced ,V« o*" »» »»<* ^J '**® *^*«'* evac«ation^ The diim- 
nution of diameter from the evacuation of the blood, may seem a proof that the ar- 
tery was previously in a state of unnatural distension; but the arteries, as ^.^fj 
formerly- observed, have a capability of accommodating thelnselves to the qoantrty of 
contfined fluid. If you diminish that fluid, tbe arteries will contract; and if the 
fiiud be removed altogether from any one of them, the contractions will slowly a^ 
imperceptibly go on, till it is converted into an impervious cord* ITie decreased 
diameter of the arteries, under such ciVcum&tances, is no proof that they were,na- 
turally over-distended : it is only a proof that, in the unnatural circumstances in 
which they were placed, they were called violently, and, if we might so speak, un- 
naturally, iirto action. If the experiment had been followed out, by killing the 
animal, and sometime afterwards examining the arteries, the experimentalist woul4 
have found ibis contractile effort gone, and its diameter not <mly as gre^^ ^U' 
grester, than before. For tbe truth of this observation, I have only to appeal to 
one of t>T Parry's town experiments. In another experiment, he informs us thgt 
the circiunftrence of the right carotid of a horse was f ^f of an incK A portion 
of it was included between two ligatures, as in tbe above-mentioned experimeii^* 
An hour afterwards it was punctured ; but, from the blood being coagulated, se- 
rum onljF flowed out. The vessel was then measured, and found to be only %%% of • 
an inch in circumference. The experiment, in this instance, did not stop here. Thie 
animal was bled to death ; and in 16 hours afterwards, the artery, at the same poi^t 
as.liefore, measured fg-f of an inch. 

• Vacuitos arteriarum in corporibus mortti^ inde evcnit, quod quando subsident 
(mentibns occluii^) pulmones, non ulterius respiraut; ita per ipsos sanguis libe- 
re non potest transire : perseverat tsmen per temporis spatium cor in ex|)ellendo; 
unde et sinistra cordis auricula contractior et ventriculus; pariterquearterice inanity 
et (non san^^uinis successioiie repleta>) vacuie apparent.— *(.£arerctfario altera ad Bio" 
Imnumf2),ll5*.£dii. of the Lond(m College,. 17GG, . . ^i 
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The recent experiments of Dr Williaifis pfove, indeed^ that 
the blood, after respiration has ceased, will not permeate the 
lungs, but it is not from any mechanical obstruction which they 
oppose to its progress, but from the impure state of the circulat« 
iDg fluid, * — impure blood acting upon the pulmonary veins as 
a torpifying poison. To suppose that the left ventricle, after it 
has ceased to receive blood, can propel the blood contained in 
the arteries into the.veins, is the most unfounded of all opinions^ 
It may, and indeed it does, contract for some time after the ani- 
mal ceases to respire, but unless it at the same time propel a 
column of blood against a preceding columu, how, in the nature 
of things, can its mere contraction affect any fluid that may b^ 
contained in the arteries? 

Dr Carson has attempted to account for the phenomenon, 
from the natural resiliency of the lungs, which, after death, al* 
lows the blood to accumulate there as in a vacuum. •(• 

Plausible, and even correct to a certain extent,, as this view 
of the matter is, it is liable to objecticms. In birds, whose lun^ 
are bound down to their back- bones, no resilience can take 
place. In fishes, too, no tendency to a vacuum can be formcdj, 
for they are destitute of lungs. How, then, can the vacqtty ia 
the arterial system of such animals be accounted for ? From 
certain experiments which I some lime ago performed, f was 
induced to believe that the vacuity was attributable to the cour 
tractile power of the arteries alone. A more extensive and cor- 
rect set of experiments obliged me, however, to abandon that 
opinion. These experiments, notwithstanding, prove, what i» 
sufficient for our present purpose, that the arteries are concern- 
ed, and assist in the process. 

To ascertain the cause of the vacuity in the arteries, the fbl« 
lowing experiments were instituted. 

Experiment l.^The tliorax of a living cat was opened on 
the 22d of January last, in presence of a number of my pupils, 
by cutting through the cartilages of the ribs on each side of the 
sternum. The lungs instantly collapsed, with a considerably 
noise. The heart was then seen beating irregularly, but pretiy 
strongly, through the thin pericardium. The pericardium wa^ 
slit <open, and a ligiature applied around the roots of the sys^ 
temic and pulmonic vessels, just where they issue from th^ 
heart. • 

UpoD examining the animal 12 hours afterwards, the veins 

were found remarkably turgid, and the blood in many of the 

* - • • ■ - ■ — , ., . .- ... . . ■ ^ .. .. ■ 

• Edinb. Med. and Surg. Joar. Vol* xix. p. 5S6. 
• . f M«dioo* Chirurg. Ttant, Vol« ii. Pwri lit. 
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larger ones coagulated. The aorta was next examhied through- 
out its whole extent, and some of its branches likewise, to their 
toiinote ramifications. It was flatter and more flaccid than w^seil 
the animal was alive, or than it appeared for half an hour after 
the death of the animal. Having opened the aorta, it was found 
about half filled with thin uncoagnlated blood ; and as we traced 
the branches which proceed from the aorta, we found thent slill 
partially filled with the same kind of blood. » 

Etxp. 2. — Next day the thorax of another living cat was cqsen- 
ed, and a ligature applied round the >iorta aind pulmonai^ ar* 
tery; the venue cava were not surrounded with a Jigaturei 
Twelve hours afterwards, the vascular svstem was minutely ex* 
amined. The right auricle and ventricle were preternaturally 
loaded witli blood, and the veins turgid. From the heart near- 
ly to the coeliac artery, the aorta was empty ; but beyond thA 
Eoint the arteries contained a small quantity of uncoagulatei 
lood. 

Exp. 3. — On the 25th of January, the thorax of a living cat 
was opened, when the lungs collapsed, and the heart continued 
to pulsate irregularly for some time, as in the foregoing experi<- ' 
ment. A ligature was then applied around the root of the aorta^ 
no other vessels being included. Six hours afterwards, the ai*^ 
•terial system was found nearly in the same state as in the second 
experiment. 

' £xp. 4. — On the 1st February the thorax of a living cat was 
opened, and a ligature applied round the aorta, as in the third 
Experiment. An' incision was next made into the trachea, and 
the lungs forcibly inflated and the trachea tied. After the aiiB- 
mal had become cold, the arteries were examined and found pei>- 
fectly empty. 

The object of the first experiment was to insulate the vascnl> 
lar system from the heart and lungs, and to observe the eflkct. 
'Had all the blood been found in the venous system after thSs 
experiment, the vacuity of the arteries would have been attri- 
butable to their own contractile power ; but as we found a con* 
siderable quantity of blood in these tubes, we are forced to the 
conclusion, that the arteries of themselves are inadequate to the 
effect. That they assist the process, however, is indisputable 
from the result of the experiment; aod .the question .then oc- 
curs, what other power or powers cooperate with the arteries in 
producing the eiBPect? In the second experiment, another 
power, viz. the right side of the .heart was added, and the r^ 
-sttk-wAS considerable^ still the arteries were only partially^empti? 
ed. In the third experiment the Jungs wereadded,v but no far- 
ther effect was produced. Upon considering /the. i^atter, I re* 
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membercd that the lungs from the entrance of the atmospheric 
air into thq qbest, had been, during the whole experiment, in f( 
state of collapse. In the fourth experiment, this objection was 
obviated by inflating the lungs, and the result was such as has 
^een mentioned. 

The vacuity of the arteries after death, then, is attributable 
to three causes; I5/, To the contraction of the arteries'; 2rf/y, 
To the suction- power of the right side of the heart; and 3«%, 
To the natural resilience of the lungs, producing a tendency to 
a vacuum. These three causes appear indispensable to produce 
the effect. If any one fail, the arteries remain comparatively 
full. When the arteries are ossified, so that they cannot con- 
tract, or when the irritability of the heart is suddenly destroyed 
by the electric fluid, or by any other agent, the arteries remain 
partially filled with blood. 

^. Sdii^y The contractile power of the heart has been lost by, 
organic disease, without afiecting to any great extent the circular 
tion of thiB blood. . 

Mr John Hunter, has justly remarked, that the heart cannot;, 
be an essential organ of the circulation, since it is wanting in 
so many animals. By a parity of reasoning, I think we may 
conclude,* that even in those animals in which a heart naturally 
exists, it cannot be the sole circulating agent, as its contractile 
power has been destroyed without a cessation of the circulation. 
That the heart should be liable tp many diseases, both function- 
al and organic, is by no means surprising. It stands associatedr 
to so many organs by situation and sympathy, — is so easily af- 
fected by every mental and corporeal excitation, that its action 
is incessantly liable to derangement; and functional diseases 
are known to terminate frequently in textural or organic. Many 
curious cases of this kind are on record; and as they form the 
basis upon which our present argument is founded, I shall brief- 
ly glance at one or two of them. 

> In Mr Allan Burns's work on Diseases of the Heart, we are 
informi^d that one of his patients was for many years afllicted 
with a disease of the heart, which frequently became so urgent^ 
that he dropped down apparently dead ; his pulse ceasing to 
beat, and bis face becoming livid and swollen. On the after- 
Doon preceding his death, be had for a little time been engaged 
in some laborious employment, which completely exhausted 
him. -He went to bed earlier than usual, and was found dead 
about 1 1 o'clock the same evening. On inspecting the body^ 
the ventricles of the heart were found completely changed in 
structure, being now composed of a substance *^ intermediate 
between fat and cartilage. '' 

VOL. XXII. NO. 81. ' S 
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The heart has been found disorganized in a still more won-* 
derrul degree. It has been found converted into solid bone; 
Several cases of this kind will be found by referring to Bumety 
Biullie, Good, Bordenavet Simmons, and Bums. An interest- 
inj'^ase of this kind is relatefd by the last mentioned eminent 
author, of a woman, whose disease at first seemed to consist prin- 
cipally in a cough and difiiculty of breathings her pulse being 
regular and appetite unimpaired. For two months previous tQ 
her deaUi, she was afflicted with nausea, great constriction in the 
chest, and difiused pain over the abdomen. She died ; and on 
examining the.body <* the whole extent of the pericardium which 
covered the ventricles, and the ventricles themselves, except 
about a cubic inch at the apex of the heart, were ossified and 
firm as the skull. " 

In the case related by Dr Simmons, the ossification extended 
from the base to the apex of the heart, and consequently involv- 
ed both auricles and ventricles. 

Here, then, is matter for serious consideration. In such cases; 
the. heart must have been useless for years; yet the circulation 
was not only maintained, but maintained with such regularity, 
that the disease was frequently overlooked or mistaken. Either 
these cases are unworthy of credit, or the heart cannot be the 
sole agent in the circulation. Were such cases adduced by men 
of no reputation in their profession ; were they adduced by men 
eager in the support of some favourite hypotnesis, we might be 
inclined to receive them with caution. But, brought forward as 
they are by men of the first respectability ; warped by no theory^ 
and influenced by no hypothesis ; who state, in the calm lan- 
guage of reason, facts which have fallen wttlfin the sphere of 
Uieir sober observation — such facts are entitled to our implicit 
confidence. We are forced then to adopt the only alternative^ 
that the circulation must be carried on under such circumstances 
by other agents than the heart; and where can these agents be 
found, but in some of the remaining apparatus of circulation ?. 
When the arteries are ossified, we readily admit that the blood 
is moved through the arterial system by the percussive action of 
tBe heart; and when the heart is ossified, ana the arteries sound, 
Bave we not, at least, a strong presumptive proof that the san« 

Siineous movement is dependent, under such circumstances, upon 
e contractile power of the arteries ? 

Aithlyy The heart is wanting in many classes of animated 
beings in which a circulation exists. 

We are apt to consider these animated beings as of a less 
perfect organization than ourseives, but with how much reason, 
IS difficult to determine. They may be less complex in struc- 
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ture, but simplicity of organization is surely no proof of infe- 
riority. Upon the same principle, the organ of smell may be 
denominated less perfect than the eye ; but, though the one is 
less complex, or, if ycru please, less noble and useful than the 
other, yet, as both are equally fitted for their several functions, 
both are equally perfect. So it is with " the lower animals. " 
The relationships which they bear to the external world are 
different from ours. We are placed, by a peculiar organiza- 
tion, on a mirfity vantage ground; but, so long as these ani- 
mals can perform the parts assigned them in the general ar- 
rangement of the universe, they are as perfect as we. Be this 
as it may, by investigating the structure of these animals, we 
obtain a knowledge of many important facts in physiolo- 
gy. In framing many of the human organs, nature has dis- 
played all her exuberance of power. In other animals, 
however,, we find her \inravelling, as it were, her own intri- 
cacies ; — removing first one part, and then ainother, till the 
essentials only of the organ remain. By thus tracing Nature 
through her " sportive movements, " we receive much both of 
pleasing and profitable instruction. -While we are charmed 
with varied and exhaustless resources, we are no less edi- 
fied by the correct views of the animal economy, which such 
exercises are so calculated to impart. How are we, for ex- 
ample, certain that the auditory nerve is the only essential 
part of the organ of hearing, and that all its other tissues, 
lexquisitely delicate and useml though they be, are compara- 
tively unimportant appendages ? Chiefly because comparative 
anatomy has proved it. 

If we appeal, then, to the same tribunal in deciding the es- 
sential parts of the apparatus of circulation, we will assuredly 
be led to form a very different opinion from that entertained 
by the generality of physiologists. Do we say it is the heart ? 
Comparative Anatomy instantly confutes the assertion, by point- 
ing out a numerous plass of animals in which a circulation ex- 
ists, without any such organ. Those beings which possess a 
"heart and circulation like man, are indeed but a handful com- 
pared to the countless millions that inhabit the ocean; the 
towels of the eartla; or people the atmosphere, and flutter 
in every sunbeam. The great majority of such animals are 
destitute of a heart; yet can we believe that their circula- 
tory apparatus is not adequate to every useful purpose^in 
their economy? Does not the blood move, and are not the 
jTunctions of.nutrition, conservation and reproduction, executed 
with as much regularity as when the heart is attached to the 

S2 
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sanguiferous system ? Did we fiild a heart in all animals in 
which a circulation existed, the conclusion that it is an essen- 
tial organ of the circulation would be unavoidable ; but, vary- 
ing in structure, as it does in so many animals, and wanting in 
part) or altogether, as it is in so many more, we are forced to 
draw a very different, if not an opposite conclusion. That the 
heart is a most useful organ in those animals in which it exists-, 
is undeniable : — it is a useful reservoir for the blood- vessrels ; 
and, by its strength and excessive irritability, is admirably 
adapted for maintaining in the vessels a constant and equable 
supply of blood, as well as powerfully aissisting the sanguineous 
movement. That it however is the otiIt^ agent of the circula- 
tiori, is a gratuitous assertion. . There is no corporeal heart for 
the fish, yet the blood circulates with ease through its hody^r-^ 
no pulmonic heart for the snail, yet the blood stagnates not in 
its respiratory organ ; — no he^rt, either corporeal or pulmonic, 
for worms and certain* insects, yet the blood experiences no in- 
terruption in its course ; * and, even in man and quadrupeds, 
in whom the heart might seem at first view the only organ of 
the circulation, we find the blood moving with uniformity in 
the system of the vena porta, where the action of the. heart 
cannot possibly extend. In some of her playful . moments. 
Nature too has enabled us to prove, that the. blood can circur 
late over the whole human system, independently of that ori- 
gan ; for monsters have been born without a heart, and have 
lived for some time, the blood circulating with apparent regu- 
larity. 

In all these instances, then, unless the vessels be admitted 
to be the principal moving powers in the circulation, how can 
the sanguineous movement be at all accounted for ? 

bthly^ Different parts of the arterial system may be at the 
same moment in different states of excitement and action. 

We cannot contemplate the sudden and deep blush of shame, 
or the pallid hue of terror, without admitting the truth of 
this observation, f Do we not likewise find the blood cir- 
culating with more impetuosity in an inflamed than in a healthy 
part ; and rushing with great force into the penis during the 
erectile state of that organ, while the circulation remains un- 
affected in other parts of the body ? These are not the only 
facts which prove the truth of the above mentioned position. 



* Blumenbach*s Comparative Anatomy, p. 247. B. F. Bening de Hirudinibus. 
Cuyier*s Lecons, &c. I 23. Sect 2. Art 4. Mitchel in Aliber*s Ajnericaii Annf43| 
'Part I. p. 121. 

f Abemethy*s Physiological Lectures, p. 227. 
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We cannot observe the growth of any tumour, or indeed of 
any portion of the body, either in health or disease, or the, 
states of action and repose of secretory organs, without being 
forcibly impelled to ^he same result. 

The secretions are all formed from the blood ; yet we find 
the secreting organs not only differing from each other in their 
secreting power, but each exhibiting likewise alternate periods 
of repose and high activity. The saliva does not always flow 
into the mouth, yet the idea of savoury food will instantly call 
it forth in copious profusion. The gastric juice is not always 
secreted ; let food, however, be introduced into the stomach, 
and the digestive menstruum will soon appear. The testicle, 
too, has long and indeterminate periods of inaction ; yet how 
easily can it be roused from this state into vigorous excite- 
ment 1 

That the vessels which lead to an active organ are unusually 
loaded with blood, is a fact which has been long known and 
univecsally admitted. We have even ocular demonstration of 
the fact in the living subject ; and experiment has proved the 
increased magnitude of the vessels in the dead. The question 
then arises, what is the cause of this greater influx of^blood ? 
Is it attributable to the heart ? Can the heart instantly direct 
a stream of blood to any organ that may require it, withgut 
transmitting, at the same time, a correisponding increase to all 
the others ? The thing is impossible. 

These, and many other phenomena of the apimal economy, 
are quite inexplicable, unless we admit that particular arteries 
have the power of dilating and contracting, of directing and 
impelling the blood to particular organs ; aiid if particular ar- 
teries have this power, with what reason can we refuse the 
same power to the whole arterial system. 
, 2Uh April, 1824, 
424, Duke Street, Glasgow, 
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An Inquiry. on several doubtful Points connected with the CircUf 
lotion. By JaMes Macfadyen, Surgeon. Lecturer oij Na- 
tural History, &c. Glasgow. 

THIS is pne of those subjects which, after having been for a 
long time laid aside, has of late come again to occupy a 
considerable portion of the attention of Physiologists. Not? 
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withstanding all that has. been said much still remains in un- 
certainty, and on which our received opinions are merely con- 
jecturaL We cannot, it is true, expect another discovery like 
that of Harvey, instituting, as it were, a revolution in the 
science, leaving the long-Tavoured notions of antiquity to be 
Torgotten amid the new views and more correct opinions it shall 
introduce. Perhaps, in all the wide range of natural science, 
we have no theory the truth of which can be more certainly de- 
monstrated, than the at present received doctrine of the circula- 
tion of the blood. Still, however, although the foundation on 
which we proceed may be correct, there are several opuiions 
connected with it, regarded by many as incontrovertible, which 
I am confident, if properly examined, would be found incor^' 
rect, and many points on which we are still undecided, to ex-, 
plain and illustrate which, is an object well worthy of the atteon 
tion of the Anatomist and Physiologist. 

,The remarks I will at present hazard, may be arranged un-» 
der the two distinct heads of the Arterial and the Venous Cir* 
culations. 

I. Arterial Circulation* 

One of the most important questions connected with the Ar- 
terial Circulation, is the muscularity of the vessels themselves, 
I do not envy the discriminative talents of those persons who 
make themselves proud on . discovering what they are pleased 
to call a new arterial coat. It is perfectly sufficient if we know 
that there are three distinct layers, a cellular, a muscular or &- 
brous, and a mucous. It is with the second of these that we 
have at present to do, our object being to ascertain whether it 
is truly muscular, or composed merely of elastic teudonous fi- 
bres. 

One important objection to the former of these opinions is, 
that the arteries possess none of the properties which are con** 
sidered characteristic of muscular parts. It is true, that in 
fish, and others of the cold-blooded tribes, the muscles may be 
white. Yet that does not apply to the case before us, those of 
warm-blooded aninials being always red. If, therefore, the se- 
cond arterial coat be muscular, how are we to account for its 
being so unlike, in appearance and texture, the other parts 
of the same system. Besides, contraction on the application 
of stimuli is supposed to be an. essential property of muscles. 
This, however, on making the, experiment, lam not aware has 
ever been observed. No sensible contraction takes place, and 
no increase in the velocity or force, of the circulation in tb^ 
part is disccwblc. 
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One of Ae arguments cofisidered the' strongest iyfi fevoar ctf 
t]ie miisctilarity of these vessels is their pulsation. Ifhis, jioyrr 
ever, reoent observations have ascertained to be altogether in- 
dependent of their action. On layilig an artery bare, no alter- 
pate dilatations and contractions are observable to the eye, and^ 
iL is only when we apply pressure, so as to narrow the diaineter 
of the canal, that we are sensible S" the successive tides i& 
which the current is moving. Hence the distinction with whicff 
ihe pulse is felt, is always in proportion to the finnness with 
.which the artery is compressed, bqing always felt strongest 
where the vessel passes over some bone, as is the case with the 
radical artery at the wrist, and the temporal over the forehead. 
Jl hence appears, that pulsation is altogeth^ independent of any 
muscularity in the arteries, and that 9iey have a very suboidi^' 
nate share jb the propulsion of the blood. Thi^ indeed^ may 
be put to the test of experim^it. If one of the larger arteries' 
Jbe divided) and introduced into the aorta of a dead animal, or 
indeed into any inert tube^. the blood will be observed, on com- 
pression, to flow through the latter with a distinct pulsation, 
and to escape by the orifice at the extremity ^^ saltern. We 
:liiay, indeed, convince ourselves of this by a very simple expe- 
^ment — merely compressing the leathern pipe of the common 
fire-engine, wheai, if I may be allowed the expression, a very 
distinct pulsation will be felt corresponding to each stroke of 
^e engine. 

Another argamoit brought forward in favour of the (»)inicm 
we are considering, is, that the arteries are always found emp- 

S after death. The inference has accordingly been made, that 
ey are possessed of a propelling - power mdependent of the 
heart. This cmiclusion is unwarranted ; for, whilst the arteries, 
^hose muscularity is so questionable, are empty, the right ven- 
tricle, though formed of one of the most powerful muscles in 
4he body, as well as the pulmonary arteries, is gorged with 
'hlood. The only probable theory therefore is, that the blood, 
•propelled through the arteries by the action of the left ven- 
tricle, partly passjes into the veins, and partly remains in the 
vessels, and is there either gradually carried forward in the 
same manner by the fibrous contraction or elasticity of the vesi- 
4sels themselves, or, when putrefaction commences, escapes and 
jbrms those livid marks which are so often observed on the sur- 
face of the dead subject. 

But how, it may be asked, comes the right side of ihe heart, 
together with the pulmonary arteries, to be gorged with blood, 
^whilst the pulmonary veins and the left side, as well as the ar- 
l^erial system, are ejnpty ? This is not occasioned by the former 
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possessing less muscular energy than the latter, or from vitality 
in them being sooner extinct. The true cause is, that the func- 
tion of respiration ceasing, the blood being no longer purified 
by exposure to the vital air, retains those deleterious proper^ 
ties characteristic of venous blood, and is no longer capable of 
supporting life. It may therefore, in so far as Sie arteries are 
concerneo, be considered as existing in an unnatural stat<&,-^as 
a foreign fluid differing essentially from that with which that 
i^ystem of vessels were formerly filled. The consequence is, 
that the pulmonary veins refuse, if I may use the expression, t6 
take up the blood, being no longer in a state suitefd for th6 
purposes of life. This may be illustrated by the spasmodic 
contraction of the rima glottidis, in the application of any un- 
usual substance, such as either wat^r, or any of the noxious 
gases. In these cases death takes place, not from the direct ef- 
fects of the foreign substances themselves, but from the orifice 
of the windpipe being completely closed, as if a rope were 
tightened round the neck. So also, in the Case before os, the 
pulmonary veins, from the unusual properties which the blood, 
after the cessation of existence, possesses, become incapable of 
receiving and transmitting it to the left auricle ; so that whilst 
they, together with the rest of the systemic vessels, are iempty, 
there is an accumulation of blood in the pulmonic, the lungs, 
from their lax texture, admitting readily of their distension. 

As a farther confirmation of this^ it may be noticed, that the 
arteri.es, in cases of sudden deaths, always contain more of less 
blood. Here life has been, as it were, arrested in the midst of 
her operations. She has not been even allowed space sufficient 
for her usual orderly departure, that gradual cessation of one 
•function in the extinction of another. But the action of all 
have ceased at one moment ; and there is but one step between 
being and nonentity, between existence and death. 

But it may be asked, Jn what respect, if the statement we 
have just made be correct, do the arteries differ from the veins ? 
In answer to this, we may, in the first place, reply; that their 
functions are not alike. While the latter are almost passive, 
the former, by their elastic property, assist in carrying forward 
the vivifying current. They also differ in structure, the coats 
of the veins being lax and delicate, whilst those of the arteries 
are firm and thick, readily assuming, when left to themselves, 
the tubular form. The latter, indeed, may almost be consider- 
ed as the tendons of the muscle which forms the left ventricle, 
sent out to be inserted in every portion of the body. 

It has, however, been said, that although the larger trunks 
are destitute of muscular contraction, it is possessed . by the 
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smaller brftnches, since they are provided with stronger icoats. 
This also is erroneous. The coats of the smaller branched are 
•even thinner than the larger ; and when we say that they are 
stronger in the former, we must be understood as speaking 
comparatively as to the diameter of their canals. This sU*engtb-^ 
eningof the extreme branches is intended merely to enable 
them toreeist the impetus, of the blood; since, if their walls 
were to diminish in thickness with -the size b( their cavities^ 
they would, towards their extremities, be so thin, that rupture 
would necessarily be a frequent accident. ' The same thin^ 
may be also observed at the bifurcation of arteries, or when al 
branch is sent off, there always being an interlacing of fibres 
at the point where they divide, that being most exposed to the 
current as it flows from the heart. 

11. VenoiCs Cfrculation. 

Haying thus attempted to prove the lion- muscularity of ar- 
teries, we may proceed to the venous circulation. • The only 
question connected with it th^t we will at present notice, i^ that 
•of the power which parries back the blood to the heart. In re^ 
•ply to this, various theories have been proposed. 
< . The first we will mention is that which ascribes the circular 
.tion in the veins to the suction- power of the right auricle. Ac* 
cosding to this supposition, the heart not only propels the 
vblood towards the extremities, but also recals it; and' whilst by 
•its contraction its cavity is emptied, it is only to be again filled 
.by means of its expansion. In short, as Mr Carson expresses 
it, it, is at the same time a forcing and a siiction-pump. 
. This theory, though long ago suggested, is in & manner re* 
cent, being only of late seriously advanced and defended. In 
. opposition to it, we have several objections to state* 
' In the first place, it is opposed by direct experiment. Ocie 
of th« large veins in the abdomen of one of the inferior animals 
was detached from its connexions, and a ligature applied; if }n 
this state it had been replaced, and the wound brought toge* 
ther, there can be no doubt but that it would have become 
empty. By preventing however any pressure, it remained unal- 
tered, continuing seemingly as full as when the ligature was ap- 
[>Iied« In another case, ]the vena cava abdominalis^ shprtly bc^ 
ow where it passes under the liver, was exposed, and an open- 
ing made into it by removing a small portion of its coats, a li- 
gature having previously been applied below the place where 
the incision was made. A determinate quantity of liquid was 
then introduced. At the end of ten minutes it was returned, 
but little diminished, though every care was taken that the pa^ 
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8we to the opening in the vein sbould be free add unbbetniet* 
ecla 

And l^ere a very natural question connected with the distri^ 
button of the veins of the membranous viscera which unite 
to foF^ the vena porta* Even did the suction-power with 
vbHm the right auricle has been endowed bv our modem phy^ 
•iologists extend to the rest of the system, tnis set of vessels is 
evidently beyond its reach. Receiving the blood from the me^ 
senteric arteries, uniting into one trunk, which, eqtering the li*- 
ver, is there again divided, and spread into minute ramifica* 
tions, the motion of the fluid which they contain must evidently 
be beyond the influence of the action of the heart. This fact 
alcme^ one would think, should have been sufficient to have 
made our theorists pause ere. they came forward with an opiT 
nion in every point of view so objectionable. 

Another strong objection to the theory in question, is the 
weakness of the right auricle. Were it endowed with the powd- 
er of sudsing back from every part of the body, the blood^ which 
the left ventricle had discharged, it ought evidently to beat 
least of equal strength. On the contrarv, whilst the latter is 
amongst the stroi^est muscles of the body, the former may be 
reckoned among the least powerful. We are even inclined to 
doubt whether its action is absolutely necessary to the expulsion 
«rf the blood into the ventricle, since, were it possessed of any 
strengh, the veme cava being destitute of valves, a portion at 
least of the blood would, on each contraction, be driven back in- 
to the veins. The blood, therefore^ passes into the ventricle 
urged not so much by the contraction of the heart, as by the 
current of blood which is pressing forward to the same point 
from every part of the venous system. 

But we have still another argument, founded on these me- 
chanical principles, which seem to have suggested the theory 
under consideration. In the first place, it must be evident, that 
were we to attempt to draw up any liquid, by means of the 
common pump, through flexible tubes, their sides. would col* 
lapse as soon as the weight or resistance of the liquid would ex*- 
ceed their elasticity. Of this any one may convince himself, by 
merely attempting to draw up water from a vessel "through a 
tube of moistened paper, the sides collapsing long before even the 
air is exhausted. The same thing would take place, were the 

* ^'li^^f 'ilT^"?'^* of a medical friend, repeated by him several times, 

micend c^f a tiO^ was introduced into one of the lar^e abdominal veins of a 

£,' ^1 l^o nf Fiw"^ '?.* "^^^ containing water. No effect, however, was 
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beart possessed of a suctron-power, the sides of the veins umt> 
ing and becoming impervious as soon as its action began« 

Besides this, it is another maxim in hydraulics, that the re- 
sistance isalways in proportion to the diameter. If it would be 
difficult to raise water by means of a pump, through a pipe of 
a four-inch bore, it must be almost impossible to accomplish 
the same if the diameter were only an inch, and perfectly so if 
you diminish it still father. Now, as it has been already prov* 
ed, that it would be impracticable for the heart to draw the 
blood through the vena cavce^ what shall we say, when we turn 
lo the more minute branches — the origins of the venous trunks? 
The principle We have laid down applies still more strongly 
here, since, even did the auricle succeed with the larger vessels^ 
it could have no influence over the more minute ramifications. 
. In concluding this subject, we may notice, that it is one of 
the arguments insisted on by the favourers of tlie opinion we have 
been combating, that when a bandage is applied round a limb^ 
while the veins below the part become turgid, those above are 
gradually emptied. How this can at all be referable to the suc- 
tion-power of the heart, it is difficult to conceive. We see thie 
veins below the part become turgid. This can only take place 
from the vis a tergo of the older writers, the circulation of the 
arteries going on, and continuing to pour blood into the veins 
that arise from them. As for the emptying of the veins above 
the ligature,, this is affected, not by any influence exercised by 
the right auricle, but by an agent, which, I think, has never aft 
yet been taken into account. 

. We do not deny that the circulation, at the extreme ven^*- 
ous branches, may in a great measure depend on the constant 
influx of blood from the arteries; That this alone, how- 
ever, is sufficient to carry the blood forward to the heart, in its 
course encountering so many obstacles, is what we can scarce- 
ly suppose^ It must theriefore require additional aid ; and this 
it derives, neither from the heart, nor from any muscular or 
elastic property possessed by the veins themselves, but are in- 
debted to that pressure to which these vessels are exposed in 
their course, — passing through or covered with muscles, and 
kept down firm by the numerous tendinous expansions, and the 
skin which invests every part of the body. At first glance, this 
theory may appear improbable and hypothietical. A very slight 
reflection, however, will show that it is far from being incorrect. 
To be convinced of this, only observe the forearm. We have 
in the first place the skin, which, in a state of health, is firmly 
braced, forming an envelope to the internal parts. Next we 
have the fascia of the forearm, in like manner tightly binding 
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down the fleshy portion of the arm. Lastly, there arc the mus- 
cles themselves, by their contraction and relaxation, exercis- 
ing a considerable influence on the fluid contents of the vessels 
which lie in contact or pass through them. The influence of 
this la$t, indeed, seems to have been provided against by nature ; 
these not only being deep-seated, but also superficial branches 
anastomosing fredy with one. another. This is also confirmed 
by the presence of valves in the course of the veins. Were the 
vh a ttrgo the only power that gave motion to the blood iti 
these vessels, then no valvular apparatus would have been re- 
quired. On the contrary, the different causes we have just 
noticed, operating to diminish their diameter, the blood, were it 
not prevented, would have as great chance of flowing back, and 
being extravasated, as of being driven on towards the heart. 

The same theory applies to the large veins of the abdomen 
and thorax* Here the weight of the different viscera, and the 
pressure occasioned by the constant tendency to contraction of 
the parietes, prevent the blood being retarded, and assist its 
progress, where, it would be equally beyond the influence of 
the suction-power of the right auHcIe, and the vis a ttrgo. 

Such is the train of argument that may be employed to prove, 
that, so far as the arterial circulation is concerned, we must re- 
gard the left ventricle of the heart as the principal agent, that 
the arteries are destitute of muscularity, and it is by their fibrous 
elastic texture that they favour the progress of the blood. As 
for the venous circulation, we think it must be evident, that the 
suction- power of the right auricle is a fiction equally absurd as 
the notions which some entertain about the elasticity of the 
heart, and the contractility of the lungs. It is the vis-a-tergo^ 
but more especially the pressure of the parts through which the 
veins pass, that are the real agents, in forwarding the blooJ to 
thegreat centre of the circulation. 

Tliough some of the arguments which have been employed in 
this.inqniry, may have claims to novelty, many of them may be 
found in the writinsrs of the more eminent physiologists of our 
own time. The effect they have produced on my own mind, is 
the most perfect conviction of the truth of the opinions I have 
■here advanced. 

No. 32, Ingram Street^ Glasgow, 
June IBlk, 1824. 
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V. • 

Observdtions on Mental Derangement^ made in the Hospital Sal^ 
. petriere at Paris. By H. Bardsley, M. D., one <>f the Phy- 
sicians to the Manchester Infirmary, &c. &c. &c. late Pre- 
s.ident of tlie Royal Medical Society of Edinbut-gh. 

ITn the hospital Salpetriere at taris, which contains between 
■^ seven and eight hundred female lunatics, the best possible 
opportunities are afforded for witnessing every variety of men- 
tal hallucination, froni hypochondriasm and melancholy to the 
most furious mania. The aberrations' of the human intellect 
are there strikingly exhibited. On entering an institution of 
this kind, it is impossible to suppress those feelings of sympa- 
thy and commiseration, which are produced by the sight of so 
many individuals deprived of that faculty which is the source 
of man's most elevated enjoyments. I confess I was highly gra- 
tified with the regularity and neatneiss which prevailed in every 
department of this spacious infirmary for the mind. The dis- 
tribution of the difierent classes of patients into separate divi- 
sions of the building is attended with many advantages. The| 
taciturn, playful aad- harmless, are, by this regulation, relieve 
ed from the noise and danger to which their intercourse with 
the more furious and irascible patients would necessarily ex- 
pose them. The moral treatment is conducted on the prin- 
ciple of mildness and persuasion. This change is chiefly to be 
attributed to the exertions of the venerable Pinel, whose ex- 
ample is followed by his able and very intelligent successor, M. 
EsquiroL The severities formerly exercised towards these 
pitiable creatures, were not only discreditable to the humanity 
of their medical attendants, but injurious to the patients them- 
selves in a curative point of view. On this subject, M. Pinel 
thus feelingly remarks : " Les alienes foin d'etre des coupables 
qu'il feut punir, sont des malades dont I'etat penible merite 
tous les egards dus a I'humanite souffrante, et dont on doit re- 
chercher par les moyens les plus simples a retablir la raison 
egaree. " 

. One leading aim in the moral management is to prevent en- 
nui, and to divert the mind from brooding on the visionary fan- 
tasies of its own disordered imagination, by affording the pa- 
tients regular and suitable employmetit. The medical treat- 
ment appeared to me inefficient ana defective. So much stress 
is laid on the paramount importance of moral management. 
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that active remedial means are almost precluded. Nature is 
left, in a great measure, unassisted by the powers of medicine. 
I am at a loss to account for this inert practice, as it is oppos- 
ed to the opinions delivered in the writings of the very physi- 
cians who adopt it. They admit the influence of morbid bodi- 
ly actions in producing insanity, and yet disregard those agents 
whicli are most likely to remove them. In cases of organic al- 
teration of the brain, it must be confessed that we cannot rea- 
sonably expect to. derive. much benefit from medicine; but 
daily experience confirms th^ utility of a judicious employment 
of remedies in many cases of mental alienation, in whicn mo- 
ral management has been ineflicaciously resorted to for relief. 
Few practitioners in this country, who, from their connexion 
with receptacles for the insane, have enjoyed opportunities of 
witnessing the influence of medical treatment in insanity, will^ 
I imagine, agree with M. Georget in the following assertion : * 
" Qu*a Texception d'un petit nombre de cas, ou Ton ne peut 
contester leur effets salutaires, (des medicaihens), ils ne peu- 
▼ent nous servir que faiblement a changer, ou a modifier bieii 
sensiblement la succession des phenomenes, " &c. ■ 

That attention is not paid to the fimctions of the digestivd 
organs, which their importance in the mental balance seems to 
indicate. 

Dr Spurzheim very' justly remarks, f " that the greatest 
number of cases of insanity, produced by sympathetic causes^ 
originate from deranged functions of the digestive organs, — 
that sort of insanity which is very seldom cured by nature 
alone, and is not sufficiently understood by medical practitioiv^ 
ers. " Tamarind water, acidulated whey, and various emul- 
sions, supply the place of more active and useful remedies. 
Purgative medicines are prescribed in a manner not at all like^ 
ly to ensure the acknowledged good efiects which attend their 
regular and judicious exhibition in many cases of mental affec- 
tion. 

Pincl, Esqurrol and Georget, speak unfavourably of the effii 
cacy of venesection ; and, indeed, this operation is rarely em- 
ployed in the Salpetriere. Emetics are not in very frequent 
use. The cold bath is almost exploded from the practice of 
the hospital. The tepid bath, .on the contrary, forms a very 
essential part of the medical treatment. Such patients as are 
selected by the medical attendant, enter the bath twice or 
thrice a week, or as frequently as he may judge proper. The 

♦ Georget, De la folie, p. 300. 

f Observations on Insanity, p. 300. 
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period of immersion varies according to the effects wished to 
oe produced ; but it seldom exceeds one hour, and is rarely 
less than half an hour. I have witnessed its beneficial effects 
in many instances. The system of pumping, or of directing a 
stream of cold water upon the head, from a height of three or 
four feet, whilst the body is immersed in tepid water, is not so 
much practised by M. Esquirol as it was by his predecessor M.' 
Pinel ; for he is decidedly of opinion (and this opinion is de- 
rived from long experience) that it seldom produces any per- 
manent good effects. His pupil and assistant, M. Georget^ 
inentions his having known ^* its continued use to produce dis- 
prganizatioh of the cereh-um^ and to determine the incurability 
pf insanity in a pumber of cases.'' When every other attempt 
to enforce tranquillity and mild behaviour on the part of some 
of die more mischievous and unmanageable patients, has failed, 
pumping is occasionally employed as a last resource, and 
sometimes with the desired success. This mode of punishmenl 
is somewhat harsh ; but, if applied with due care and modern* 
tion, it will be found not altogether deserving of trial. In the 
following case, as in several others, its use was alt^ided with a 
favourable result. . 

A young Brunette, of robust habit of body, had been for several' 
years subject to violent exacerbations of insanity for a week or ten 
days preceding the menstrual discharge. Threats, bodily punish- 
ment, and various modes of coercion, had been employed to deter 
her from unremitting attempts to commit suicide ; but on several 
occasions she had nearly succeeded in her dreadful, purpose. At 
the desire of her-friends, she was admitted into the Salpetriere. As 
soon as this rftate of fury supervened, she was ordered to be con- 
ducted to the bath, and to have cold water applied to the head In 
the manner above alluded to. Its effects were striking ; for though 
a moment before she was vehemently vociferating execrations against 
her friends and all present, and using violent means to extricate her- 
sdf from her novel situation, when the shock came she seemed itf 
a moment to have lost both mental and physical force. In about ten 
minutes, the paroxysm returned, and the affusion was again repeated 
with a similar result. It was found unnecessary the succeeding 
month to resort to this practice ; for during the height of her ex- 
citement, the mere mention of the bath was sufficient to check it^ 
and render her tranqiffl and composed. 

The food, clothing and bedding, are excellent in their kind. 
The use of the wooden clogs appears to me objectionable; for 
;diough they preserve the feet dry, still, in a paroxysm of ma- 
niacal fury, they may become the instruments of severe and fa- 
tal mischief. 

It would be superfluous to enter into a more particular ac- 
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count of this Institution^ as Plnel, Esqulfol and Georpret, * faavo 
given such minute and ticcurate description^ of it in their pub^ 
]ications. I shall, therefore merely transcribe from my note-^ 
book such casesy with the p^st-mortem appearances, as aeenr 
inost likely to throw a little li^ht on the pathology of mania. 

Barbara aetat. 43> had laboured under periodical fits of in- 
sanity for five years. Her conduct and conversation evinced at times 
great mental con>posure. Her feelings tovrards her parents anid her 
friends, which, in her lucid intervals, were tender and affectionate, 
seemed, during the maniacal paroxysm, to undergo a complete change, 
fbr she constantly spoke of them in terms of hatred and contempt; 
and represented their conduct as unjust and barbarous. This State 
of perturbation generally continued for a few weeks, and was after* 
wards succeeded by a behaviour calm and decorous. She . had beeof 
dccasionally subject to epileptic fits for several years, which recurred 
much more frequently for some months previously to her death. She 
was seized with cough, dyspnoea, and oedema of the inferior extremi- 
ties, which symptoms during (he last four months of her life^ were 
accompanied with copious purulent expectoration, and occaslooai 
hsmoptysis. Her strength rapidly failed, and she died a victin» tt> 
confirmed. phthisis*. Duseciion — The cranium was extremely thim 
The dura mater was quite natural. There was no congestion in the 
vessels of the pia natter, and the choroid plexoseswere colourless. The 
lateral ventricles contained a small quantity of serum. The lateral 
lobe of the left hemisphere of the brain had assumed a fibro-car- 
tilaginous texture; and it' was found, upon minute examination, that 
the temporal fossa of that side was so much less than its oppositOy 
as necessarily to have compressed the portion of brain it contained. 
The anterior and posterior lobes, the right hemisphere^ the cerebel- 
lum, and the medulla oblongata were perfectly natural. On opening 
the thorax, adhesions were found between the pleuree costalis and 
pulmonalis, but they were readily separated without laceration. The 
substance of the lungs externally appeared healthy ; but, on dividing 
the right lung with the scalpel, two vomicae of considerable size, 
each lined with a semi- cartilaginous membrane, and irregularly in- 
tercepted by fibrous bands, were discovered in its upper and middle 
lobes. The upper lobule of the left lung was much consolidated, 
but the inferior lobe was in a natural state. The bronchi of the right 
lung were filled with purulent fluid, those of the left presented no 
unusual appearance. The other cavities were not examined. 

A woman, aetat. 45, had been an idiot during 1 5 years, and con- 
tinued in this state of fatuity until her deatli. She had constantly 
complained of obtuse pain in the frontal region, and required the 

• Conault M. Pinel's Treatise «« sur TAlienation Mentale ; " an exceUent article 
by M. Esquirol, entitled « Hospice d'Ali6n6s, " in the DictionDeire des Sciences 
Medicales; and Georget s Essay « De la Folie. " ' . 
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diHy exhibition ^f tlrasttc purgatiires to obvikte 'excessive costive*^ 
nesSk Dissec^ion.-^'The pericraniuni' adhered firmly to the akull, but 
the GXAnium was natural. The dura mitter ' and' its prbcefises were* 
coDvearted into aa oaseo- cartilaginous substance^ and 'the tunica' 
arachnoidea was sdmeirbat thickened and opaque. Pia mater healthw 
The brain was- much indurated^ but the cerebellum^ miduUa dm 
hngata and cerebral . nerves were, on the contrary^ soft and pulpy^ 
The posterior oornua * of ^e lateral ventricIes^ were carefully ex« 
amined, i|nd in «ach w^s £9und the eldngatton itermed Hippocampus 
Min0i% Theapine, and itsmembiaaes and :nemness were free fromr 
any morbid appearance. The liihgs and heaH werein a healtby 
states :The small- intestines! were the only abdomtnai viscera, which 
exhibited marks of disease. The inilier mismbranfe' of the duodenum 
WAS iQghljT vascular, whilst that of the jejunum and ileum, particu** 
iarly near the termination of .the latter gut, was beset with niimer»4 
•us sphacelated patdies* The uterus smd bladder ware healthy. 

Ahtoi^xa! — ^-^^x mtzU 51, hadlieen^ the subject of mental derange^ 
ment for.* aeveial years.' Her memory was surprisingly : gtrOhg and vt« 
gorouSi i Sbeihad a perfect reoollectiea of the most trifling Tncidenls 
li^hichliad'occanned dt ay^rj^jearly agef, and' could rekte them wifli 
a miBUtenesa and accuracy ircarely to be credited. Her insanity Wift 
of si lively character,/: hut :her . conduct .was at all times cafd^ly^ and 
peaceid>le.. She complained during the last nine months of her life 
of ^vece jpainr in tbehypogastric region, which was attended with a 
copious sanious discharge from the vagina. Her health gradually de- 
clined, andishe expired in a state of extreme debility and emaciatiotn 
DUsedion^^^ThQ encephalon was pecfectlj heahhy , with the exception 
:of the pineal ffland f and its peduncles, ^hich were •considerkbly ea»> 
larged and indurated. The vi^cisra of the thorax and dl>domen wer« 
Iree fr(»n disease.: The cervix^ uteri was found in^ smte of uleer&ted 
t&rdnon^; and its inner membrane was studded with s^v^al scii^ 
Thous tumours of different sizes, which could. not be detached fi^Ai 
thisviscus without lacerating a portion of its substance. Bladder 
idund. . > 

• Margarbt -**.^, setat. 36, had been afflicted with insanity for 
the period, of four years^ It appeared, from the statement of her 
friends, that disappointment in a matrimonial alliance hadbeen thfe 
'cause.of her derangeinent; and indeed her conversation had a con- 
istant reference to the cijeot fS her devoted attachment, and was at 
'all timeis'tdBder and affectionate. SOie occasionally enjo;f«d lucid 
intervals, daring wbich her conduct was perfectly correct. Th^ 
unfortunate female had for a length of time experienced considerabfo 
pain and difficulty in voiding her feces, which were scanty i and^ at 

* The posterior twrnua were wanting in the heads of two idiots examined by Hr 
Hastings. ' . ' 

f Several cases of insanity are described by Morgagni, in which this gland was 
found enlarged. 

VOL. XXII. NO. 81. T 
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the time of her death, scarcely thicker than a' common pencil^ 
Blood was occasionally, mixed wi^ them ; and the discharge from 
V the gut, which before had been mucous, now became decidedly^ 
purulent. The complaint seemed to have been for a long time sta-» 
tionary ; but its progress, during the last two months of the patient> 
life, was very rapid. Her constitution was quite exhausted; and 
death hl^>pily released her from a state of severe and continued suf*. 
fering. JDffMc^toit.— On examining the brain, it was discovereTd that' 
m deposition of serum in considerablie quantity had taken place be-^ 
Sween the tunica arachnoidea imd pia mater. The ventricles were 
nearly filled with fluid, and the Jbram§n monroianum was much en-^ 
larged. The convolutions had become large and very distinct ; bufe 
the cerebral mass presented no deviation from' a healthy state. The 
lungs and heart were sound ; and there was no perceptible disease inr 
any of the abdominal viscera, except the rectum. The upper por-* 
tion of this gut was in a state of scirrho«contraction, which, in the 
inferior portion, had degenerated into ulceration, and had partially 
extended to the vagina. The caliber of the bowel was so much di*^ 
miniiihed, that a small qiilill could not be introduced without con^ 
nderable foree. The sigmoid flexure of the colon was much dilated^ 
and it contained a vast accumulation of fecal matter. Its coats also 
were hai^der and thicker than we find them in a natural state. The 
titerus was sound. The muscular fibres of the bladder were some* 
what enlarged and indurated, but its inner membrane- was healthy, > 

Agnes , setat. 16. This interesting young female was insane 

/on one particular point.* She fancied herself no less a personage 
.fhan a daughter of the King of Franee^ and treated her medieal and 
other attendants with a degree of hauteur, which her supposed rank 
aeemed to attthorize. Her natural disposition was proud and haughty^ 
OccastonAliy she condescended to converse with strangers, whea 
.they approached her with becoming respect and humility ; and she 
«viliced considerable knowledge on several literary subjects, to which 
ti^X attention had been directed in the course of a previous liberid 
education. Her general health had for some time su£Rered from 
gteat irre^ulaf ity in tfang quantity, quality, and duration of the cata* 
menia. She was seized suddenly with a severe attack of peripneit- 
mony, which terminated fatally in the course; of a fortni^t. Dt^ 
.seeHon. — No morbid appearances were observable in the brain. Each 
thoracic cavity contained a small quantitj^^ of serous fluids The 
pleurae costidis and pulmonali^ of both sides of the chest were firmly 
{COBJoiped. The right lung was completely hepatized ; the lefl wiUi 
;Very firm, compact, and turgid. The heart was sounds The Bbdo«< 
^Mn&l and pelvic viscera pi^esented no unusual appearances* ; 

' * This form of mental halluciuation is termed by the French <' monomante. ** 
, It generaUy derives its character from the natural disposition of the patient. A- 

moAgst women, M. Georget says, *' La vanite plut6t que Torgueil porte les femnAs 
^^.se faure reine8<)u princesses; ell^ ont plutdt en vue dans cet itat moral la parure, 

que te pdUvoir de commahder. ** * ^ 
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Mart — i— , artat. 51, bad tong laboured under mental alienation.'. 
The character of her malady at its commencement was furious and- 
vengeful ; but for the last few years, it had been succeeded by a 
state of profound nielancholy and panophobia. Her bead was con- 
stantly under the M^^l. clothes, and when they were removed for the 
purpose of administering food and niedicine, she viewed every ob- 
ject which approached het with an eye of suspicion and distrust. She 
could not be pi'evailed upon, either b^ the most urgent entreaties or 
powerful thi'eatig, to utter a single word. She continued in this state 
until her death, which seemed to proceed rather from a gradi^l de-- 
tay of the constitution than derangement of any particular organ. 
Dissection. — The brain was somewhat harder than natural, but itt 
~ ever7 othw respect it was perfectly healthy. The thoracic organic 
were sound. The abdominal viscera appeared healthy ; but the mu- 
cous membrane of the small intestines exhibited marks of inflamma* 
lory action, yet no disorganization in their structure had taken 
place. The bladder and uterUs were free from disease^ 
. In each of the above cases, we perceive a v^ide difference in 
the character of the niental hallucination. In the firsts the na^* 
.^ural affections were completely changed, and the intellects sus« 
tained a periodical loss of vigour ; in the second^ the patient 
had sunk into a state of helpless fatuity, being treated in every 
respect like a child ; in the third, the faculties of reasoning and 
judgment were impaired, whilst that of .fnemory had acquired 
increased strength, readiness, and susceptibility ; in the fourth, 
^ite mind continued to brood ^pon that object which had last 
occupied its most frequent meditations when in a state of health; 
in the fifth, the reason was pi^rVerted on one particular point ; 
and, in. the last, mania had degenerated into . profound melan- 
choly. How are we to account for this diversity of mental a- 
berration ? Can it be explained by any peculiarity in the struc- 
ture of the brain, or in its deviation from a healthy state? In 
ode instance, a portion of its substance was found in a cartila- 

Sinous state ; in another, the dura matter was diseased ; in a 
lird, the pineal gland was unusually large and firm ; in k 
fourth, fluid was £posited in considerable quantity in the veu- 
;tricles ; whilst in two well marked cases of insanity, the texturte 
of the cerebral mass presented no diseased appearances. Are 
we authorized in supposing, that the alteration observed in the 
organic structure of parts of the brain in four cases, was the 
cause of the mental derangement under which the patients la- 
boured ? If so, where are we to look for the cause of insanity 
in the other two?, not in the brain, (although Dr Spurzheim 
says. ** the cause of every derangement of the manifestatioija 
of'^^the mind belongs to organic parts)'* for it was perfectly 
^sound. We meet, too, with similar morbid appearances afler 

T 2 
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dbdrders oF a very (lifferent kind, in which,' the mind has to 
the last enjoyed the undisturbed exercise of its faculties.- In 
idiotism, which is mostly congenital, exanrhatfons after deatlf 
generally afford us evidence of mseased organization of the brain; 
but in other disorders of the mind, they frequently fail to detect 
any physical lesion or malformation. Mr Lawrence, who, from 
his connexion with Bethlem, must have very considerable ex- 
perience in the pathplogy of mania, states, that in the. great ma- 
jority of cases which he has exaip^ned, the most obvious marl^s . 
of disease were found in tne brain ; heg indeed, gp^ so far as to 
affirm^ that h^ has scarcdy eyer inet with a f^ase of insanity In 
which the brain was found entirely souod.^ The results of his 
pathological iiiV^tig&tiona are at variance with those' of I^inel^ 
Esquirol, and Georget. The last named physician thus express- 
ges nlmself respecting the morbid app^rances iHiich were ob- 
served in the examination of tiearly 390 lunatics. * ^^ Touted 
ks alterations que nous a^ons observ^^es sur les alienees de la 
6alp^ti?iere sont consecutives au developement de la folie, lex* 
cepte celles des cerveaux d'idiotes, qui sont primitives et liees k 
r^tat intellectuel. " The watit of uniformity in the parts of th^ 
brain which are found diseased in particukir mental affections, is 
one great cause of the obscurity in which the patholtOgy of mania 
is at pres^it enveloped. 
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'Ohservattons on Efephantiasisy as it appears in the hie. of France, 
By J. KlNNfs, M. D. Communicated by Sir J, Macgrigor^. 
Director-General of the Medical Department of the Army. 

Sir, 

While stationed ip the Isle of France, I had opportuni- 

"ties of examining seven cases of the tubercular elephantiasis ; 
and, as the history of that disease is still very imperfect, and 
can only be improved by descriptions of the phenomeni:^ it pre- 
sents in the different countries in which it prevails, I take the 
liberty bf laying before you the result of my observations.. 

[ In the patients I examined, the parts chiefly affected were 
the face, ears and extremities. The skin of the face was irre- 
gularly thickened, swollen and tuberculated ; the tubercles be- 
ing either small, elevated, hemispherical* or large, flat, oval 

* * See ptfge 500 of his Treatise before named. 
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fi^d irregular. They were generally large on the forehead, and 
separated from each other by deep furrows ; smaller and more 
confluent on the cheeks, which sometimes hung down from the 
bone8> stretching and depressing the corners of the mouth. 
The wings of the nose wei*e enlarged, . shapeless and unequal \ 
each possessing its cluster of tubercles, with occasionally a 
strong one on the bridge. The lips, when affected, were pe- 
netrated by hard, whitish bodies, like recently formed cicatrices; 
the lobes of the ears were knobbed, thickened and enlarged ; 
and, in one or two cases, the border of the helix was notched, 
with small tubercles. The tubercles were smooth, glossy, shin- 
ing, frequently confluent, sometimes on a level with, or only 
to be felt imbedded in, the skin, and varied from one or two 
lines to above an inch in diameter. In Miilattoes they were of 
a light, livid, copper colour; in Blacks, merely a shade deeper 
jthan the sound skin. Their cuticular lines, folds and depres- 
sions, were every where more distinct and larger than natural; 
The deeply wrinkled forehead, the bare swollen eyebrows, the 
heavy pendulous cheeks, the irregular expanded no^e, the de- 
pressed mouth, and the thickened, elongated .ear-lobes, corn* 
Lined to render singularly harsh and uncouth the whole visage, 
and to disguise the form and expression of every individual fea- 
ture. 

The internal surface of the mpiuth was generally more or less 
affected ; the tubercles being either red, smooth, shining, about 
the size of a split*pea, and confined to the root of the tongue ; 
or yellowish- red, flat, confluent, and occupying the greater 
part of the palate, uvula, fauces and tonsils; or stuck upon the 
hard palate, in the form of a single, large round bottom, with 
an irregular surface and depressed centre ; or, lastly, particu- 
lar parts of die lining membrape of th,e mouth were merely of 
a livid colour, without other change. In one case, the point 
of the uvula was tucked back, and appeared as if cut off* until 
examined by a probe : in another, the uvula was related and 
elongated nearly an inch ; and, in the same case, the partition 
of the nostrils was ulcerated, and discharged a considerable 
quantitv of matter : in a third case, one of the nostrils was 
blocked up with inspissated matter, apparently likewise from ul- 
peration. Several of the patients were subject to nasal hemor-' 
rhage, and most of them had a hoarsie nasal voice. They ex- 
perienced no inconvenience from the presence of tubercles ii> 
the mouth, and one or two vere not eyeh ^w^re of their exis- 
tence previous to examination. 

In one Mulattress, the trunk had a faintly mottled appear- 
ance^ pale, copper- coloured spots b^ing dispersed oyer it : ii| 
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Unother, discoloration of the same kind was confined to the 
breasts : and, in a Mulattoe boy, there were numerous, small^ 
distinct tuberples on the loins. In the remaining four cases, 
the whole s&in of the neck and trunk was perfectly natural in 
colour and textyre, perspired freely, and enjoyed unimpaired 
^nsibility. 

. In one case, the scrotum was beset with small confluent shin^ 
ing tubercles. 

The inside of the thighs and arms, and the flexures of the large 
joints, were seldom affected with the disease. On the back and 
outside of the former, and, on the calves of th'e legs, the skin 
was moveable over the subjacent muscles, but thickened, in*' 
durated, swollen, smooth, shining; and, either divided into 
gentle risings and depressions, or pervaded by flat clusters of 
tubercles, not sensibly elevated above its surface, or studded 
with distinct tubercles. The skin of the forearms, legSj and feet^ 
was harsh, dry, scaly, or scabbed; in some parts adherent to 
die bones, in others loose, wrinkled, and tuberculated. It was 
partifiulariy coarse and corrugated in the neighbourhood of the 
knee and elbow-joints, each of which was generally occupied by 
a cluster of tubercles, covered by a blackish grey scsfb« In one 
case, the skin of the legs, ankles and feet, was of a clay-brown 
colour, hard, thickened, and sulcated, or divided into numerous^ 
irregular compartments, by deep fissures, from which oozed out 
occasionally an ofiSsnsive discharge) in another werq several 
large indolent sores on both legs. 

The palms of the hands were seldom tuberculated, but had a 
dryj smooth, shrivelled appearance, as if the fat had been ab-> 
sorbed from under the skin. The backs of the hands, and more 
particularly of the fipgers, were swollen, thickened, flabby, and 
peset with oblong tubercles, impeding the motion of the joints^ 
The nails were coarse, fluted, and adunque. The feet were 
sometimes oedematous, but seldom much «tuberculated. One 
patient had lost four toes of the right foot, excepting a single 
phalanx, which three of them still possessed ; and another had 
lost two phalanges of the little finger ; but these were the only 
^xfimples of mutilation in any part of the body. In one case, 
the terminal bone of the great toe was exposed and dry; in an- 
other, there was a circumscribed, gangrenous spot, on the fourth 
toe; and, in most of the cases, there were open, indolent sores^ 
pn the bapks of the fingers, the bend of the ankle joints, the 
soles of the feet, the poipts of, between, or under the toes ; some? 
times superficial, and of a red colour; at others foul, discharg- 
ing little, surrounded with hard, irregular edges, or overgroiyn 
Ijy morbid cuticle. . *j 
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' The parts ajflfected with the disease were benumbed,, or,' aii 
the patients sometimes expressed it, ^* asleep/' but they had 
jiever entirely lost their sensibility. > 

. The hair was always in natural quantity on the head ; per^ 
liaps slightly diBaimshcdin the axilla, on the beard and pubes; 
Tatner thin and short on the edges of the eyelids ; ^nd ^hnosl^ 
or entirely, wanting on the eyebrows. 

. The pulse was generally weak, and above a 100 in a minul:e; 
The appetite was good, tongue clean, and bowels regular. 

In all the cases excepting one, the existence of the femoral 
tumour, discovered by Dr Adam in patients affected with ele-* 
phantiasis in Madeira, was distinctly ascertained. It was oci* 
casionally found on one side only; but more generally in both^ 
a. few inches below Pojipart's ligament, of an oblong form, and 
sometimes uneven surface (as if arising from the union of two 
enlarged glands), from two to three mches in length, when 
largest, and moveable, under the skiii, as well as over the sub-^ 
ja^ent parts. At intervals, of from one to three or four months^ 
these swellings were subje^fct to attacks of acute inflammation^ 
preened by a fit of shivering, and accompanied with smart 
febrile symptoms, which lasted two or three days, and ihefl 
subsided, leaving the tumour nearly as before. Sometimes the 
gland of one side, sometimes that of another suffered % but neveif 
both, during the same attack. Iti one of the patients, a fine Mu-» 
lattoe boy, in his 13th year, there were two cicatrices in the left 
groin, and two others a little lower down, on the front of the thigh. 
The abscesses^ of which these were the result, had begun td 
form about nine months before I saw him, had broken spohta?* 
neously, and discharged matter three months before they clos* 
ed. Previously to their appearance, he had been subject to 
the usual attacks of fever and of ijiflammation, in one or other 
0f the femoral tumours, (yi^hich sjtill existed in bpth ^ides), bu| 
had been exempted from these attacks eyer since. 
. The wasting of the genitals, described bv Pr Adam, had not 
taken place in a single individual whom I ei^ai^ined ; the tes'f 
tides in males, and the breasts in females, being j^opstajntly of 
their natural size. With regard to the functions of these orr 
gans, neither the wonderful salacity ascribed to the miserable 
yictinis of this loathsome disease by some authors, npr the ut-? 
ter extinction of the venereal appetite, said to chajlracteriz^ 
diem by others, existed in any case. One of the female pa- 
tients, who had been aflFected with the disease only two year^ 
and a half, affirmed, that, thopgh she had ceased to menstruate 
from its commencement; or to experience her former sexual 
propensities, she had yet suffered a miscarriage about 18 laonthjr 
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before I saw her, and continued to cobabit with the person by 
whom she: was Kept. AnQtheo: was the mother of two yoimj? 
children, one of whom 1 saw at her breast: she -cohabited with 
a;BIapk, but received him less frequently than before. The two 
iremaining female patients had lived for some years in a state 
^ cdiba^-; but they menstruated regularly, ana both unequi** 
vocally affirmed that their, sexual desires were not extinct. Of 
the male patients, one had not attained the age of puberty : 
another stated that he had abstained :entirely from venereal 
pleasures for the preceding twelve months ; assigning as his 
only reason a conviction, that such indulgences were isure to ex- 
asperate the disease. The last asserted that his sexual propen- 
sities were exactly the same as they had been, previously to the 
commencement of the disease, and that he indulged diem oc* 
casionally. 

. One of the patients, ^s has already b,een remarked, was in 
his 13th year, and the disease had existed in him six years. 
The ages of the other patients lay betwixt 23 ^nd 50, and in 
none of them had the disease commenced before puberty^ 
TTiree were Mozambique slaves,, wiio had left thdr native coun- 
try at an early period of life, and could give no satisfactory ac- 
count of their parentage. The remaining four were coloured 
natives of the Isle of France. One of these had lost hier mo- 
ther in her youth, and never known her father ; but had bro- 
thers an(i sisters in perfect health. The next two stood in the 
relation of mother and daughter. The husband of the former 
had been dead eight or nine years ; he had long been afflicted 
with palsy and dropsy, to which, only two years before he died, 
was ^upperadded elephantiasis. . Her daughter was attacked 
about the time of her husband's death ; she herselfi about two 
years after ; and one of her sons had since fallen a victim to 
the disease* Her father was^ a Frenchman, her mother and 
inaternaigrandfather Creoles, and none of them Was ever af- 
fected. Tiie last patient appeared to have inherited the predis- 
jposition. from the family of his maternal grandmother, who was 
never attacked herself, but who lost two sisters and three nieces 
by the disease. 'None of his other relations, for three genera-* 
tions back, were ever known to have been affected. I saw his 
mother, with three other children, in the best health. She and 
her mother were Creoles, her grandparents Europeans. 

One of the patients could not tell how many years the disease 
had existed. Another had been affected two years and a half; 
all the rest from six to nine years. 

It is currently believed in the Isle of France, that Diego 
Qarcia possesses a, specific cure for elephantiasis; and there i$ 
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a law empoweriDfi^ the goyernor to tjransport thither persdns Ith- 
bouring under that disease. This law was probably . enacted 
for the protection of the com muntty from a pestilent conta^oa 
((as it was once univei*sally supposed to be), rather than with 
any hope of curing the sick. But whatever may have been^ its 
t>rigtn, it is now very rarely enforced. The cure is generally 
ascribed to the use bf turtle, which is very abundant in Diego 
Garcia, and on which the patients are said not only to feed al- 
inost exclusively, but to drink the blood warm from the body of 
ithe dying animal. The cure is never permanent, the disease 
always appearing again soon after the patient's return to the 
Isle of France. ^ . 

' There are several other diseases incident to the natives jof 
tropical climates, which haye been generally considered as 
more or less related to, and sometimes perhaps confounded 
with, the tubercular elephantiasis. Of five cases which fell un- 
der my observation in the Isle of France, one approached 
more nearly to the leuce, f as characterized by DrBaleman, 
.— * — -■■ ' - , _ ■ . . ■ 

* This mode of treatment Js directly opposed to the dietetic rules lafd down bj 
X)r Hillary in tliis disease. Patients, he says, «* must religiously abstain from all 
swines flesh, and all fat meats, and every thing that is oily, ftit, or greasy, either m 
sauces or otherways ; and that not only during the time they are under this course 
of medicines, but for many years after. *' Diseases of Barbadoes, 2d ed. p. 533. 

f Dr Bateman believed this to be the Hebrew leprosy — ^a disease of which 
'Moses (Leviticus xiii.) describes six distinct forms, rendering the individuals af- 
'fected unclean, and requiring seclusion from society. Three of these were con- 
fined to ihe scalp and beard (ver. 29 to 37, and 42 to 44), and three appear to have 
attacked indiscriminately any part of the skin. Of the forms last mentioned, a 
'bright white colour was common to all the three ; but the first was characterized 
*by the spot affected being « deeper in sight than the skin, " and having the natural 
colour of its hair changed to white (ver. 2, 3, and 18 to 20.); the second by the 
absence of these distinctive marks, by tlie spot or scab assuming in its progress ^ 
'dark colour, and spreading, at a later period, « much abroad in the skin '* Tver. 4 

.M.^ o IQ in oi aa oa ^_ oo x , j ...... i « .» ... . -- ^ 



~p0|ssesses the characters ascribed to leuce by Dr Bateman (Synopsis of Cutaneous 
Diseases, note on lepra alphoideis); though the first i^rees very closely witJi the 
account of that disease delivered by Celsus (de "Medicina, lib. V. cap. 19.) If, 
however, the first form be referred to in verses 10, 11., and the first and second in 
verses 24? to 27, (of which, from the context, I tlunk there can be no doubt), the 
advanced stage of the first and second, as well as of the third, was distinguished by 
excrescences of « quick raw fiesh;" and, were*the disease described by Celsus tHe 
same as any one of them, surely so striking a symptom would not iiave been omit- 
ted, even in his concise description. The occasional, if not inyariable, occurrence 
of this symptom', during the progress of the disease, lends much probability to the 
opinion of those writers, who consider the Hebrew leprosy as identical with th^ 
yaws of modern times. Dr Good, on the contrary, describes it as a scaly disease, 
synonymous with the Grecian leprosy ; and divides it into three varieties, corre- 
sponding with the three species into which vitiligo is divided by Celsus. In r^ 
garding the leuce as a scaly disease, denominated, in his Nosological System, /.<?- 
priaxis Candida y Dr Good differs from Dr Bateman ; while he agrees with him in 
hinking it a variety of the Hebrew leprosy. See a lijariied fisquiaition on this 
ubject, in his Study of IMtdicine, Vol. JV. p. 57^. ' - . 
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than to any other disease of which I remember to have seen an 
account. Two were probably examples of the *^ leprosy of 
the joints," described by Dr Hillary in hisr work on the Dis- 
eases of BarbadoeS) and oiore lately by Mr Robinson (who 
f proposes to call it elephantiasis anaisthetos), in the tenth vo^ 
ame of the Medico- Chirurgical Transactions. The remaining 
two were examples of the Barbadoes leg, or the Bucnemia tro* 
pica of Dr Good* 

The first of these affections occurred in a Negress of Mada- 
gascar, thirty- five years of age. The disease consisted in 
large, circumscribed, irregular patches of discoloured and in*- 
sensible skin, extending over nearly the whole body, the only 
parts exempted being the face, right fore-arms, and legs. The 
diseased was not perceptibly raised above the level of the heal^ 
thy skin, but simply of a lighter or pale whitish colour. It 
might be pinched or pricked with impunity ; but the patient 
complained of a most troublesome sensation of itching and 
prickling; and the friction employed to relieve this symptom' 
occasionallv brought out blisters, terminating in superficial ul- 
cers, of which the scars were to be seen on the elbows, hip^, 
and other parts of the limbs. These scars generally occupied 
parts indistinctly marked by the .disease, though, on examining 
them attentively, discoloration could still be traced. Ther^ 
were two blisters on the palm of the hand. There were no tu- 
bercles on any part of the body, and no vestige of a swollen 
gland in either thigh. The hair was rather thin on the eycr 
brows; in natural quantity on other parts. Pulse 106 {in the 
erect posture, and perhaps agitated), appetite good, tongue 
clean, bowels regular. She had two healthy chil(^en, the first 
about nine, and the second about six years old. Her lover vi^- 
^ited her occasionally, but she professed perfect indifference to 
sexual pleasures. The disease had existed abojut nine years. Her 
father had a single white patch on the buttock ; her mother nor- 
thing of the kind. But for the insensibility with which the 
discoloration was accompanied, this case would have corre^ 
^ponded to the epic^rosis poecilia^ or pyerb^Ued skin of Dr 
Good. 

Of the two patients affected with the M leprosy of the 
joints, '^ one had lost the great and small toe of the left foot^ 
iand either one or two phalanges of each thumb, and of every 
finger of both .hands. Three of the fingers retained their 
nails, after the separation of their terminal bones. * The 

* .'"?°® ®^ ^® cases of tubercular elephantiasis also, the nail of the great toe 
Tenuuned attached, in its perfect state, to the proximal, after the separation of the 
***** P"a«nx. From thei|^ facts, and from the mutilated parts being so often 
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ieft foot was about one-fourth shorter than the right, and io 
inuch swollen that its bones could not be distinguished. The 
joints of several of the fingers were bent to right angles. Most 
4)f the mutilated parts were cicatrized; but there remained a 
Aiinute ulcer, on the stump of the right thumb; another — ^deep, 
circular, ofFensive-^-runder the ball of the great toe; and a third, 
about three inches in length, but clean and superficial, on the 
sole of the left foot. There were no tubercles on any part of 
the body; the skin was perfectly sensible, and of natural ap« 
pearance, excepting on the toes, where it was harsh, dry, and 
hardened by cicatrices. Hair in every situation in proper quan* 
tity. Pulse 76, and very weak, appetite good, bowels regular. 
There was an evident fulness and an enlarged gland in the upper 
and inner part of the left thigh, and a very slight fulness also 
on the right. He was subject to attacks of pain and increased 
swelling of these glands, accompanied by febrile symptoms, and 
the breaking out afresh of the ulcers on his toes. His genera* 
live organs and functions appeared to be perfectly natural ; but 
he had not been able to persuade any hegress to cohabit with 
him for the preceding four years. The disease had existed be^ 
fore the English came to the Island (12 years.) He was a 
Mozambique black, 35 years old, and knew nothing about bis 
relations. 

The other case of this disease occurred also in a native of 
Mozambioue, about 25 years of age. The patient had lost all 
the toes of both feet; the middle phalanx of the right fore, and 
of both little fingers ; and either one or two of the terminal 
phalanges of every other finger, and of each thumb. The ex^ 
tremities of all the stumps were slightly enlarged, and most of 
them exhibited a distinct cicatrix, drawn a little forwards, pro- 
bably by the action oi the flexor muscles. On both thumbs, 
and on one or two of the fingers, there was a small,, hard, horny 
proiection, in place of a nail. The fingers, which had lost the 
middle phalanx, had their proper nail remaining ; the deficient 
bones appeared to have been thrown off at their posterior surr 
face ; and the first and last phalanges were anchylosed nearly 

• foiAid cicatrized, may we not infer, that the death of the bone is the first pathologi- 
cal change which takes place in this disease ; that ulceration of the soft parts is 
only a secondary action, instituted by nature to get rid of a foreign body ; and that 
the restorative powers of the parts, though always too feeble to renew the bone, as 
in ordinary cases of necrosis, are in general sufl&ciently active to form a healtl^y 
cicatrix, unless another bone dies, and requires to be thrown off before this can be 
jficcomplished? . . 
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at right angles. Three small i|Icers on the left foot, nearlj 
covered by thickened cuticlci were discovered by their, fetid 
discharge. There were a few minute yimplet an the face; but 
no.iubetxUf on any part of the body. The uyula was short and 
slender ; on each side of the tongue near its root, there was a 
rough, irregular, slightly raised, circumscribed patch, resem- 
bling two tubercles coalescing. The skin of the extremities 
was thickened^ indurated, scaly, dry and shrivelled, particularly 
about the knees and elbows, not adhering to the subjacent parts; 
and, on the back of the arms and thighs^ exhibiting an appear** 
ancc like numerous small cicatrices. On the hips and loins 
were several old scars^ which be i^aid were whip-marks. . About 
three inches below Poupart's ligament, on each side, there wad 
an oblong swelling, running down the inside of the ihigh, about 
two inches long and one broad. Testicles rather small. He 
had sometimes, but very rarely, sexual desire. Hair in natural 
quantity; pulse 104, and verv. weak; had been twelve year; 
in the island, and remembered nothing of his. parents. As he 
had lost his fingers and toes at least sevpn yea^rs before Lsa^ 
him, and had only three small. indolent sores on one of his feet, 
this may be considered an example of recovery from the disease. 

The discoloration and insensibility of the skin, describcxl by 
Dr Hillary and Mr Robinson, as preceding the loss : of the 
joints, existed in njeitber of these cases, at the time they were ex- 
amined. On the other hand, these writers take no notice of the 
enlarged gland, discovered in them both, at the upper and iuh 
ner part of the thigh. This enlarged gland, subject to periodic 
cal attacks of acute inflammation, accompanied by fever and ag* 
gravation of their respective symptoms, is common to the. Tu- 
bercular elephantiasis, the Barbadoes leg, and the ^^ Leprosy 
of the joints ; " and furnishes, I believe, the only point of re- 
semblance betwixt these three diseases. 

nrbe two cases of Barbadoes leg.diiFered in no riespect from 
that disease as usually described ; and it is unnecessary to in«- 
troduce them here. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humtrip gpjryant, . ' 

J. KlNNlS, M.p^ 
Fort Pitty Chatham^X 
2Uh Aprils 1824.. J 

^o Sir James M^Grigo^-^ Director General^ 

^c. Sfc. Sfc. , . . 
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Anatomical Remaris on the Fasciae of the Groin j &c. By James 
SYBaE, Fell©^ of the Royal College of Surgeons of London: 
and £dinburgh^ Lecturer on Anatomy in f^inburgh. Sec 

"ICToTwrrriSTANDiNO the great aiid deserved attention which 
-^^^ has of late years been given to the department of Surgi- 
cal Anatomy, concerned in uie folrmation and cute of inguinal 
j^nd femoifal hernia, it seemsi to be the opinion of students, that 
no intelligible description of the parts in <}uestion has as yet 
been offered to them in writing. Indeed, 1 have often founds 
to my vexation, after l^ouring, apparently with success, to 
impress some correct and definite ideas x)f the matter in the 
way of demonstration, that all the grdund which, had been 
gained was lost in a night^s time, by the perusal of some con-* 
Hised and complicated explanation. 

' In most of thre treatises hitherto published on Inguinal Ana-* 
tomy, there seems to be, in my humble judgment, one great 
imperfection, proceeding from a forgetfulness of the characters 
which belong to some of the parts described; For, although a 
^S^cia never terminates by a defined edge,; but, on the contra^ 
ry, always has its margin continued more or less gradually in- 
to the neighbouring part$, the fasciae of the groin, have, been 
described as distinct when adjacent to each other, and really 
united together, — ^while some points of their attachments have 
been carefully particularized and named. - 

Hence the proverbial variety of nomenclature employed in 
desci^ibing the. structure of the groin ; for every man who ex^ 
rnnines the fasciae of this part with scrutinizing eyes, cannot but 
observe some circumstances — trifling enough perhaps, — in the 
manner of their connexions till then undescribed — and which 
therefoiiie, by affording a claim to the privileges of a discoverer, 
seem to authorize him in naming anew, according to his own 
fancy, all the parts coimected with that thus subjected to hi» 
authority. But students, not making the distinction between? 
a diffclrence of opinion and a difference of language, distrust 
the reality of a structore vs^hich they believe cannot beviewedi 
in the same light by any two who dissect it, and therefore be- 
gtow little or none of their attention upon the matter; con- 
soling themselves with the mistaken idea, that many good ope-^ 
rators must be unacquainted with this portion of surgical ana- 
tomy ; since, where so many disagree, few can be in the right* 
But here they fall into an error; lor all good anatomists, ojid^ 
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of course, all good surgeons, though differing, perhaps, as to 
nomenclature, and, in some little points, as to structure, are 
thoroughly familiar with the anatomy of the groin ; and are 
consequeiitly enabled to operate here with the facility, despatch^ 
and safety, which distinguish the proceedings of those men 
who are acquainted with me machine whose disorders they un- 
dertake to repair. 

I am sorry, therefore, that students should ever profess iha^ 
biiity to understand so important a part of anatomy ; still more 
to think that teachers should ever encourage them to pass it over 
as incomprehensible ; and, most of all, that they should ever: 
pretend to doubt the existence of fasci«s, or deny their title to* 
attention. 

The intention of this Essay is, not to publish new discover 
ries of my own, or criticise the value of those which belong 
to others, but merely to ffi?e a general idea of the inguinal fas-^ 
eias, which may assist students in obtaining an intimate acquain-*' 
tance with them, and prevent those who are inclined to do so^. 
whedier owing to ignorance or less pardonable motives, from 
condemning the simple structure in question as complicated or 
incomprehensible. 

There is no part of anatomical nomenclature more defective 
than that employed to describe the various expansions of con-<» 
densed cellular membrane which we so often find separating the 
different organs of the body. The terms Fascia, Membrane, 
Aponeurosis, Tendinous expansions, &c. &c. are used here indis^ 
cnminately, and according to fancy, — ^the structure itself being 
uniformly of the same kind or nature, and different only ia 
appearance. 

• The interjacent partitions alluded to are sometimes thick^ 
at other times thin ; at one part (e, g* fascia lata, covering the 
thigh on its outer side,) evidently displaying the crossing ten-* 
dinous fibres which give the interwoven 8tructure,'-*-at another 
{e, g. same fascia covering the thigh on its inner side,) so thin 
and closely compacted as to seem destitute of fibres ; but are 
still, in truth, always of a similar constitution, and ought, 
therefore, to be designated by some general title, to which the 
qualifying epithets oi^ thick, thin, tendinous, membranous, and 
such like, might be prefixed when necessary, according to cir« 
cumstances. 

' Were this done, much confusion and ambiguity would be - 
«t once avoided. I have, therefore, for some time past, em- 
ployed the term Fascia^ to express the kind of structure at pre* 
sent under consideration, — not as being in itself unobjectionable 
jDut as being, already applied to many of its particular portion^^ 
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throughout the body^ As I shall take the liberty of doing the 
same in the following paper, it may be right to state more dis* 
tinctly the characters of that structure which I understand by 
the term Fascia. 

A fascia is an expansion of condensed cellular substance^ 
variable in thickness and strength, but always composed of in- 
terwoven fibres. Its use is to defend organs, ancl confine their 
motions; for which purposes, besides possessing much strength 
in proportion to its thickness, in consequence of the crossing 
direction of its component fibres, it is. always attached to bones 
when they are within reach, and also to muscles, which thu» 
not only obtain secure points of insertion, but, moreover, are 
enabled to assist the fasciae in performing their duty of compress 
sion, by tightening them occasionally to a greater degree than 
that which usually oelongs to them. Some muscles seem to have 
BO other function than tightening the fasciae^ and are therefore 
termed tensors. . . ^• 

Students are often led into erroneous ideas of the fascise, by 
expressions contained in the common books of anatomy. We 
are told, for instance, that the use of the fascia lumborum is to 
afford an origin or unyielding point of attachment to the la^ 
tissimus darsi. But the fascia lumborum is an organ as inde- 
pendent as the latissimus dorsi. And if one must be regarded 
as subservient to the other, I should certainly say that it was 
the muscle; for the fascia is evidently intended to bind down 
jtbe long muscles of the back, the sacro^lumbalis and longissir 
mu8 dorsi namely,-— in which duty it will be assisted by the 
•latissimus dorsif serratus posticus inferior^ and other muscles 
•attached to its edge, owing to the stretching and tightening e& 
feet which must result from their action. 

It seems not less unreasonable to regard the tendinous fascia 
l^hich covers the cranium, and lies between the integuments and 
pericranium, as belonging either to the occipital or frontal musr^ 
cle^ or as a middle tendon separating the two bodies of one 
muscle (the occipito- frontalis) ; the cranial fascia, just as that of 
the loins should be considered an independent organ, having a 
peculiar duty to perform, namely, defence of the subjacent part, 
that is the pericranium, which again protects the bone. And it 
is not difficult to understand how this fascia will act as a defence 
to the subjacent organs, since, being strong, tough, and resisting, 
and at the same time so loosely connected on both surfaces, as 
to be susceptible of a sliding motion, it must tend very much to 
.diffuse and so weaken the effects of any violence offered to the 
head, especially when the direction in which it acts is not per- 
pendicular to the bone, but more or less oblique. 
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Irt mentionrng the charactcfrs oF fascia^ I may finally remarkv^ 
that h never terminiates by aYi abrupt well defined margin. It 
iometimes appears to do so ; but in these cases it will always he 
found that the pretended margin is a fold, and that the real 
edge is connected with some other fascia^ the periosteum, or^ in 
fine,: the common cellular siibstance ; so that all the fasciae of th« 
hody thus appear to be continuous.^ - 

Having premised these general observations, I now proceedji 
not without much diffidence, totftteriipt, what so many have fail-t^ 
ed in accomplishing, an intelligible del^cription of the fasciae 
concerned in hernia* 7 

The sacro'lumbalis and tonfi^ssimus dorsi muscles, while ly^ 
ing in the cavity which is formed by the lumbar v^rtebrae^y 
lire bound down into their place by a strong double fairda^ 
named the Fascia Z/timd4»rtM9t*^wh69e outer portion is attacfa*i 
ed to the spinous, as its inner is to the transverse processes 
of the vertebrae just mentioned. At the externa} edge of 
the long musclea in question^ the < two divisions of fask;ia 
unite togetheri and thus form a Very strong sheath. At 
this point of unioD, several muscles :are attached to the fascia 
^umborum;* these are, the lati$simus (hrsd, serrakis postictts 
inferioTy obliquus intemusj and tran$versatis abdominis. Ail 
4of which must plainly, by their conti-aetlon, tighten the sheath 
which compress the long muscles* of the back. 

On the fore part of the abdomen, there are two muscles 
■directly opposed to the longissimus dorii and sacj^o-lunibali^ 
which, from the straight direction of their fibres^ are named r»efi 
4sbdQminh,\ These have their displacement prevefnted after thk 
same fashion aa those of the back ; tvith this difference, Hhat there 



* Some people denominate the internal layer of the sheath» whichy- as jiist stated^ 
ts attached to the transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae, fascia iransversali^ 
and confine the meaning of fascia lumborum to that part which isr fixed to the 
'spinous processes ; but this nomenclature certiunly leads^ to ccmfusSoU, aS another 
^rtion oi fascials very generally designated as the transyersalis^ 

f Many explanations have been offered, by way of accounting for the tise of thos^ 
'transverse tehdinous intersections, which we see crossing the recti muscles at three 
or more points of their extent, and forming a finx^ union widi ttte' sheath at its fore 
(art ) but poost anatomists still profess inability to satisfy themselves or ofhers on 
this subject. For a long while past it has appeared to mej that the intersections 
alluded to are useful, chiefly, besides preventing splitting of the mUScle, by increa&« 
•ing the number of its fibres, and in adding to its contractile force. 

If the muscles A and B be of the same size^ i^ is clear th^t- if B be divided acrois 
by the , tendinous intersections a, b and c, the number of its fibres piu.st Jl)e four 
times greater than that of A. And if the strength of a muscle be in proportion to 
the number of its fibres, which every one will allow, then the force of B must'b« 
fppr times greater than. that of A. (See fig. 10 ' - ; .* 

I'may take this opportunity of mentioning, that the use of the pyramidftl mu4« 
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being no bone lying between them,. tBe containing sbeaths are 
formed entirely by fascife, the anterior and posterior portions of 
which unite together at each edge of the muscle. Between the 
two recti, their union extending in the mesial plane from ster- 
num jbo pubes, is named Linea Albas while that which sub*, 
sists at their external edge is the Linea Semilunaris, so styled from 
its gently curved direction, whichToIlows the shaj3e of the musr< 
cles ; and they, as every body knows^ gradually diminish in 
breadth from sternum to pubes. t 

The double fascia, which forms the strong sheath of the rectE 
muscles, being distinctly composed of interwoven* tendinous 
fibres^ may be entitled the Fascia Tenditiosa Abdominis. 
, This faseia extends over the whole hypogastric region, that 
isi.all theiabdominal parietes below the level of a line drawn- 
across from the superior anterior spinous process of one lliiinL 
lip that of the other. At)ove this line its extent is stri(Hly limit- 
ed by the linea. semilunaris. 

i Tbete are several muscles attached to the fascia tendinosa ab- 
dominis at, the linea. semUunaris, just as there are to the carter 
^poinding points, of the fascia lumborum. These are the obli^uus 
iuclemusf obliquus intemu&t and transversalis, 
'. It thus appears that the abdominal and lumbar fasciae are di- 
rectly connected together by two muscles^ namely, the internal 
oblique and transvers^s. And if it be then farther recollect- 
ed, that aH the other muscles mentioned, namely,, the external 
oblique, la/tssimus dorsi and setratus poUiats inferior, are attach* 
ed to one ccmimon point, I mean tbethorax, it will be«llowed that 
Uie lumbar and abdominal sheaths atie .connected very strictly, 
perhaps more so than is generally cbiisidered by anatomists and 
iiyr^eoDs. 

What I haVe hitherto been saying will be illustrated, and^ I 
tirust, rendered intelligible by the diagrams. 
Aj A luinbar vertebra. 
B> .The double lumbar fascia, which forms a sheath for the 

large dorsal muscles, 
tf.and b. Its two portions a(,tached to the transverse and spinous 
processes of the vertebra A. 

C, The point at which the two layers of the fascia meet, and 

into which the following muscles are inserted^ 

D, Latissimus dorsi. , 

., , . ' ..., s. « 

c}fr seems to be not generally understood, if jt is fair to judge fnim tiie descripijons 
i^outained in our common books of anatomy. 

The little muscles in question rise from the pubes 1^ a broad baie; and ar6 united 
ijtri^i the fasria tendinosa abdominis, where its'two portions meet to fonn the lines 
^ba ; ^eir function is clearly and merely td t^ten the sheath of the r^oti muscles. 

vol- XXII. NO. 81. U 
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* £, Serratds posticus inferior* 
Fy Obliquas intemus* 

0, Transversalis. 

H, Fascia tendinosa abdominis. 

c dd^ Im two divisions^ which form a sheath for the rectus. 

1, Linea alba. 

K, Linea semilanaris, to which are attached, 
L, The external oblique, 
M, Internal oblique, and 
N, TrahsTenialis. 

Having thus explained the connexicms which subsist between* 
the lumbar and abdominal sheaths, I shall now describe some^t 
what particularly that part of the fascia tendinosa abdominis, 
which extends from ilium to pubes, and is generally named itsi 
inferior margin. 

It has been already stated, that this fascia is broadest in the 
hypogastric region, since it here not only covers the pubal 
attachment of the rectus muscle^ but extends quite across ta 
the superior anterior spinous process of the ilium ; and being 
. there abo fixed to the bone, thus f(»-ms a sort of bridge over the 
brim of the pelvis— ^under which, vessels, nerves and muscles^ 
going to the thigh, naturally pass ; and viscera of the abdo- 
men preternaturally protrude in cases of femoral hernia. 

When the integuments and other parts covering the tendi-* 
nous fascia have been dissected away, so as to expose it where ex- 
tending between ilium and pubes, we see a whitish, dense, thick^ 
Hgamentous-lookii^g margin, which is often considered a distinct 
.ligament, and called, after Poupart, or Fallopius. More attentive 
Examination, however, enables us to perceive, that this ligamen- 
tous appearance depends, just as the thick edge or hem of a towel 
does, upon a folding back of the edge upon itself. 

This reduplication- or folding back. of the fascia does not exist 
to the same extent all the way from ilium to pubes ; for about 
half the distance proceeding from the spinous process, its edge 
terminates simply thus,,...- — -^ ; it then begins to turn down- 

wards and inwards upon itself, thus, ^;^— -- ; and contlniies to 
do so more and more until arrived at the tuberosity.of the pubes 
kaA little spine, running backwards and outwards from it in thc^ 
direction of the linea ilio-pectinea^ where it is attached to the ex- 
tent of half an inch or more, if the inverted edge, as sometimea 
happens, is of a greater breadth. 

For the distance of about an inch and half from the pubes, 
the reflected border, or Pouparfs ligament^ is detached from the 
body of the fascia ; and there is thus formed a sort of slit, whicb 
has been named the Inguinal Ring, and deserves great attention 
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from the surgeoa; since, besides aibwing muscles, nerves and 
vessels, to pass between the abdomen and scrotum, just as the 
crural arch permits the exit and entrance of those belonging to 
the thigh, it also, like that aperture, occasionally becomes, 
the seat of hernia, or an unnatural protrusion of the viseera. 

To guard against this disagreeable occurrence. Nature has 
wisdy provided, that whenever the abdominal viscera are 
strongly compressed by their muscular parietes, the extern^ 
-ObUqtie flMiscle shall tighten the inguinal aperture by pulling the^ 
tendinous fascia so as to stretch the slit in its long direction^ 
while, to prevent any enlargement of the ring by a rupture of the 
fiftscia, £he has strengthened its iliac angle or commissure by 
tossing tendinous fibres, and that adjoining to the pubes by 
attaching the two ptH-tions <)f fascia firmly to the bone, and in 
such a way that the fibres of each are mutually interwoven. 

Having thus explained the positions, &c. of the fascia ^ ten-- 
dinosa abdominis, we shall next proceed to the great femoral 
lascia. 

When the integuments have been removed from the upper 
and fore part of the thigh, a quantity of cellular membrane^ 
matted together, and enveloping many lymphatic glands with 
nmeb fat. See* may be seen filling up the superficial ttriangular 
sort of hollow which exists here between the sartor ius and ad^ 
ductor muscles. 

This cellular substance, like that in any other part of the 
body, may be divided into laminee, the number and thickness 
of which will depend upon the dissector's patience and dexteri- 
ty — a circumstance which is eagerly seized upon by those whO| 
not understanding, wish to ridicule the fasciae and so excuse 
their ignorance. 

They triumphantly exhibit layer after layer of cellular sub- 
stance dissected, so as to have the appearance of fascia ; and then 
argue, that since they can mamtfiicture as many fascias as thajf 
please. Nature cannot have formed any. 

' This loose confused congeries of glands, absorbehts atid fa^ 
b^ng taken away, we obtain a clear view of the fascia that 
covers all the inferior extremity. This strong and extensive 
fescia, though quite continuous throughout, has different appel- 
lations according to the situations in which it is found. Thus, th^ 
portion which we have at present to consider, she&thing th^ 
thigh, is namedyasaa lata femoris. The fascia lata on the ex- 
ternal and posterior parts of the thigh is thick, strong, and oIh 
viously composed of interwoven tendinous fibres; on the in- 
ner parts it is thin and membranous. It surrounds all tho 

U2 
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muscles of.tbe thigh, compresses them, and so renders their^ 
actions more energetic and effective* In the performante of- 
this; duty, it is assisted by several mnscks,. particularly the gltt" 
tens SLud tensor vaginicjmorisj which are inserted into it between 
two layers formed for their reception. 

This fascia on the upper and inner part of the thigh covers 
the adductor muscles, and extends quite up to their pubal alf- 
tachments. When resting upon the periosteum it becomes firmly 
connected with the brim of the pdvis, all the way betweeft 
the insertion of Poupart^s ligament, as above described, and the 
psoas ma^us muscle, as it passes along with the iliacus inter-^ 
nus into Sie thigh, and thus forms a floor under the great fe-' 
moral vessels, as they descend from the. pelvis*- After running^ 
behind the vessels for two or three inches below the pubes, the 
fascia loses its tliickness and compactness, adheres to theny, and,r 
in short, becomes continuous, with their cellular coat or sheath, 
as it is called. Just when this change begins to happen, the 
vessels are covered by the fascia, which here seems anteriorly to 
terminate by a sharp well defined edge ; but doesf not do so in 
feet, for the -apparent edge is really a fold, the margin being 
reflected inwards and downwards, so as to disappear gradual-* 
ly in the sheath of the vessels on its fore part, A simple dia- 
gt^am will explain the matter fully* 

The fold is continued upwards and inwards oyer the vessels 
ip ^, sort of crooked or falciform direction, until reaching the 
pubal portion of the fascia lata, it tliere becomes attached, and 
so constitutes what is called the falcifaiin jptocess of the fascia 
lata^ 

When the integuments, with subjacent fet, cellular mem-^ 
brane and glands, are dissected ofl* the lower part of the abdo^ 
men in a line with the fascia lata, a distinct and strong fascia 
continuous with it ^pmes into view. This fascia being exterior 
to that formerly described as the tendinous abdominal fascia, 
from which it is separated by a layer of fat more or less, thick 
^n difierent individuals, has been named fascia superficialis ab- 
dominis. It is always well marked, and easily found. Care,* 
however, ^ must be taken not to destroy its connexion with the 
fascia; lata, in dissecting it away rashly from the tendinous 
fascia. If the peritoneum be stripped from the abdominal 
' papetes, an obvious fascia is displayed, thin and hardly dis- 
tinguishable above the umbilicus, but strong and distinctly ten- 
dinous ip the hypogastric region, especially below Poupart's 
ligament, where, like the fascia last descpiped, it becomes con- 
tinuous with the fascia lata of the thigh. It may now. be 
perceivedi that the abdominal muscles lie between two fasciae^ 
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Jtjbe superficialis abdominis, and XK\^ o\x&-^the' tran^ey^salh^ as 
it is named, or, as it might, perhaps with more advantage, be 
denominated the pi^undu- abdominis. Finally, when the perir 
toneum is. taken away from the surface of the pelvis and uri- 
nary bladder, a. very: strong tendinous fascia may bes^een co- 
vering the muscles lyiiiig under the great vessels— -lining the 
.parietes of the pelvis— de^cendipg to it$ outlet, and :there re- 
flected upon .the bladder. This is the fascia itiaca ; and the 
part which covers ,the prostate ^and, is iio le$s thai! the famous 
fascia prostaiica^ which has been considered so important in 
lithotomy, and treated with so much respect by some writers 
pn^the. surgical anatomy of the bladder. 

1 have now mentioned all the fasciae concerned in forming 
ihe inguinal and femoral apertures. They are five in number, 
jjnd may be arranged thus. 

1. The fascia lata. 

2. — ^ iliaca. 

.3, .--, abdominis 3uperficialis. . - ^ 

4. .— T • — tendinosa. 

5. -T- :-r- transvei*salis. 

Having now described the difiFerent fasciae, I shall endeavour 
to explain the manner in. which they are connected together 
Jbetween the ilium and pubes. 

. Though sections are little calculated for unravelling strucr 
ture, they afford the best means of showing relative positionf. ' 
The appearances, moreover, exhibited by them, may be riepre- 
sented by simple lines, which of course are much less apt to 
mislead and confuse, than drawings that require attention to 
shading and perspective. I therefore resort to them on the 
present occasion, for assistance in making my meaning intel- 
ligible. 

Let us suppose, first, that a section was made transversely 
through the union of the fascia^ a:t the point (a), about 2 J inches 
from the spinous process of the ilium, their relative position 
would appear as in fig. IV. 

The fescia lata here appears to split into laminae which cour 
stitute the difierent abdominal fasciae; and this description 
may be employed with advantage, provided the student be kept 
in mind that tne expression splitting is ijsed merely to facilitate 
the explanation of j-elative situation, and not to ipdicate th^ 
jnanner of formation, since the abdominal &sciae are not less 
independent tlian the fascia lata, which might therefore, with 
equal propriety, be said to result from their union. 
^ The. edge of th^ fascia tendinosa not^ having at this point 
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begnn to turn back upon itseli^ ends simply between the su- 

Erficial and transverse fasciae. The fascia iliaca here seems t» 
continuous with that of the thigh; and indeed must plainly 
be so, since they are both at this part stretched over the same 
muscle^ viz. the psoas magnus. Let us next suppose that the 
section was made at the point b^ two inches distant from the 

5mbes, and of course through the falciform process of the fascia 
ata, where it forms a border over the vessels, the appear-- 
ances which would then be seen might be represented as ia 

« We here se^ the fascia lata aiid iliaca becoming continuous 
over the ramus of the pubes, where it bounds the pelvis. The 
lower margin of the &scia tendinosa has now turned upon it- 
self^ so as to form what is called Poupart's ligament ; and the 
reverted edge is plainly identified with the fascia transversali«v 
1 am aware that eminent anatomists deny the existence of this 
communication ; but no authority, however great, should be 
trusted to in questions which can be decided by an appeal to 
Nature- 

I have now only to speak of the mode in whichthe different 
fhscise composing the crural arch — as the bridge over the ves- 
sels is named — are fastened to the pubes ; and this is an iur 
teresting subject, as it has occasioned long and obstinate con* 
tehtions. It must be owned, however, that the dispute here 
has been more about words than matters of fact* 

The best method of demonstrating this piece of anatomy is 
to remove every thing which covfers the crural arch — skin, fat, 
'jfascia superficialis, and fascia tendinosa— all but its inverted 
border, which helps to constitute the arch. We may now see 
tfiat the broad extremity of Poupart's ligament is attiached ob^ 
liquely to the tubei:psity and crest of the pubes; that the falci- 
form process of the fascia lataj aft^r pasfaltig over the vessels, i^ 
fixed to its own pubal part^ and then becomes attached to the 
pubes all the way backwards in the direction of the linea ilio- 
pectineal until it passes some way (about half an inch gfene- 
rtlly) beyond the insertion of Poupttrt's ligament, with the 
posterior edge of which it is strictly incorporated. It thus ap- 
pears that the border of fascia extended bver the vessels is not 
r**b^adtl^ "^^^ *^ ^^^^ people think, but wore than an inch 

This insertion of the crural arch into thfe crest of the pubes 
usea formerly to be denominated Gimbernat'i ligament; but it 
,s now more generally named the crescentic portion of the cru- 
ral arch. Indeed, Qimbernat has plearly no |itle to the bo: 
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nour of standing namcfather to the pai*t in question) as he de- 
scribed merely the attachment of Poupart's ligament. 

I think that this description of the inguinal fasciae will be in- 
telligible to all who have dissected the groin. Description a- 
Jpne, of course, cannpt. afford clear ideas of anatomical struc- 
ture; but it may be of practical service in directing the opera- 
''^tions of the dissector, and enabling him to retain the clear ideas, 
which cannot be obtained without much manual labour. 

The fasciae of the groin serve as a sort of skeleton to it, and 
gender it ^asy for any one acquainted with them to understand 
^the relative situations and connection of the various important 
organs which belong to this part. They also, as already stat- 
ed, constitute the aperture through which vessels naturally pass, 
.and viscera preternaturally protrude, and are therefore immedi- 
4itely concerned in the different sorts of hernia. 

Mr Geoghegan savs, in a late Number of the Edinburgh 
JMedical and Surgical Journal, that the fasciae have occupied 
much attention unprofitably, since they are merely passive in 
the strangulations of hernia, and must be divided when the 
disease is remedied by operation, where the stricture is felt to 
•offer most resistance. But I would ask Mr Geoghegan, if the 
; stricture in femoral hernia, which in this case is formed by the 
innermost portion of the crescentic attachment of the crural 
,arch, is not often so tight as to render its division extremely 
difficult ? — if diere is not an artery which may be wounded in 
:4he division of the crescentic portion ? — and, finally, if Mr 
Dupuytren, the first of living surgeons — to say nothing of many 
ptber great though less justly celebrated names — does not rer 
lleve the stricture which opposes the reduction of femoral her* 
jiia, by dividing the falciform fold of the fascia lata ? 

But even granting that it may be possible for a surgeon, hj 
-dint of cautious, anxious groping, with trembling hands— as agi<- 
4ated and uncertain as his mind — to reach the stricture and di* 
vide it, without understanding the fasciae which form it, I -still 
think a knowledge of them is not to be despised, in as much 
^s no man, however careless of his own reputation or patient's 
.safety, can cut expeditiously and smoothly among parts with 
.whichhe is not &miliarly acquainted. And I think it should 
never be forgotten, either by surgeons or their patients^ that 
ihe success of every operation, from the opening of a vein to 
the removal of a limb, depends less upon the thing that is done^ 
Jthan upon the manner in which it is performed* 
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VIII. 

Jl Case of H^moy^'hage into the Cavity of the Uterus, prior to 
Delivery. By William Henderson Crowfoot, Escj. Sur- 
geon, Beccles^ Sussex. 

ABOUT noon, on the 22d of last February, the Honourable 
Mrs M., who had just completed the seventh month of 
her pregnancy, was suddenly seized with extreme faintness 
whilst quietly sitting in her breakfast room. The faintness 
soon increased to syncope, from which she was with some dif- 
ficulty recovered, and which recurred upon the slightest ap- 
proach to an upright position. 

On the first alarm, a respectable practitFoner in her imme- 
diate neighbourhood was sent for, who prescribed some cor- 
dials, and lefi; her somewhat better. The most deathlike faint- 
ness, however, soon returned, when the same gentleman was 
again summoned, and a messenger was despatched for me'. 
Upon my arrival, at about half past six in the evening, I found 
the patient with an extremely feeble pulse, a very p^lid coun- 
tenance, and an inability to rise from a recumbent posture 
without fainting. There had been no uterine discharge of Any 
kind, nor any one apparent circumstance to account for this 
state of exhaustion. The movements of the child had been 
very strong and distinct early in the morning, but they had not 
been felt since the faintness came on. The patient complained 
of a most distressing sense of distension at the lower part of 
the body, but she haa no pains resembling those of labour. In 
this perplexing state she continued, with little alteration, tiU 
about ten o'clock at night, when she expressed a belief that her 
labour was approaching. Soon afterwards a sudden and co- 
pious discharge of a shghtly coloured fluid took place from the 
uterus, which she, as well as those about her, considered to be 
Ihejtvaters of the amnion. On examination at this time, per 
}paginam9 the os uteri was found scarcely at all dilated. Exter- 
nallvj the child could be very distinctly felt under the parietes 
of the abdomen on the right side, and, on the left, a tumour 
of equal bulk, but of a soft and compressible character. The 
patient's sense of distension was much relieved by the discharge 
of the fluid. During the night there were occasional slight 
pains, attended with more or less of hemorrhage, which lattei^, 
oy six o'clock in the mornipg, had increased so much as to 
render it necessary to hasten the delivery of tlicf patient. There 
bad been so little uterine action, that, even at this time, it was 
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with som^ difiiculty I was enabled to ascertain tiiat the mem- 
br^es were 9tiU entire; — these I immedia^ly ruptured, and 
found the bead of the child presenting. The hemorrhage 
ceased QQ the discharge of the waters, expulsive pains very sooa 
took place, pnd, at about nine o'clock, a recently dead child was 
born, and was irnmediately followed by a very large quantity 
of .coagulated blood. The placentA was found loose in the ut** 
rus, and was at once removed. The uterus contracted readily^ 
and there w^s. little subsequent bernqrchiage. ^he patient^ n»* 
turally florid, long retained her pallid and almost bloodtesf 
appearaYige, but a good constitution enabled her shortly to re- 
.coyer from the effects gf po severe a loss. 

The sudden and alarming faintness, which occurred iii tht^ 
case, appears to have been occasioned by a foi:midable hemor** 
rhage into the cavity of the uterus consequent on the gepara- 
»tjpn, frpqi some unknown cause^ of a considerable portion of 
the placenta; whilst the closed state of the os uteri, .by pre- 
venting the escape of the blood, restrained the hemorrhage, 
lind prevented its going on to a fatal extent. 4^ter a time, the 
over-distended organ slightly coi^tracted on its contents^ and 
expelled, what I iii)agine to have l^epn, the serous portion of 
.the extravasated bipod, whilst the crassamcntum formed the e- 
Jastic tumour on th§ left side of the abdomen. After the 
OS uteri had begun to. dilate, a gradually increasing hemor- 
rhage took place, and rendered it necessary to rupture the 
jrnembranes, and evacuate the waters, for the purpose of inviting 
a pore efficient action in the uterus,, which happily soon follow- 
ed, and terminated a very anxious and perplexing case, in 
which 9 nearly fatal hemorrhage had taken place, without hav- 
ing been indicated by aily external discharge. 

Since the publication of Dr Gooch's paper, (12th vol, of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions), on jhe Hemorrhage which 
sometimes follows the Expulsion of the Placenta and the Con- 
traction of the Uterus, I have had an opportunity^ in three cases^ 
of witnessing the good effects of ^he preyentiye treatment whicfai 
he recommends. 

Mrs G., in three preyio^s labours, had suffered from a 
frightful hemorrhage, wliiicli followed the expulsion of the 
placenta, after an interval, varying in the different labours, of 
from five to twenty minutes, notwithstanding the uterus had ac- 
tively contracted. This patient having been again pregnant, 
I determined to try strict antiphlogistic treatment for nve or si]^ 
weeks prior to her confinement. Tii^ consequence was, tba( 
ifhe altogether escaped the hemorrhage. 
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Mrs A., a lady of sanguine temperament, but delicate 
constitution, in her two first labours had rather more than 
the usual discharge after the removal of the placenta. In her 
third labour, the placenta was expelled as usual, the uterus ac- 
tively contracted, and no hemorrhage followed for at least 
twenty minutes, when a roost appalling one burst forth, and 
was with difficulty restrained by the most prompt and continued 
treatment. In her fourth pregnancy, the i^tiphlogistic treat- 
nent was pursued as in the former case, and with the same 
satisfactory result. 

- In another patient, Mrs. L.j similar hemorrhages had oc- 
.curred m two previous labours; in a third pregnancy, the 
antlphlc^istic treatment prevented this inconvenience in the 
following labour. 

In, none of these cases did the hemorrhage immediately fol- 
low the expulsion of the placenta; an interval of from five to 
twenty minutes intervened ; and I therefore infer, that a degree 
of relaxation o^ the uterus preceded the hemorrhage, and was 
as essential as the existence of the phlogistic diathesis. We 
find that the only remedies upon which we can depend in 
these cases, are such as have a tendency to produce firmer 
contraction of the organ ; — the sudden application of cold to 
the abdomen, steady pressure externally .on the uterus, and the 
introduction of the hand into its cavity. Dr Gooch found that 
Le Roua^s remedy could not be relied on ; and the case which 
I detailed first, in which alarming hemorjfhage took place, into 
an uterus distended by a seven months' fcetus and its appenda- 
ges, would indispose one to trust to the plugging the vagina as 
a means of restraining a bleeding into a dilatable organ. 



IX. 

Cases of Aorlic Aneurism. By T. Proudfoot, M.D. Kendal. 

A NEuaiSMS have generally, been divided into true and fisilse ;. 
^^^ and although a disposition to drop this division has lately 
.been shown, there still appears a necessity to maintain some disr 
tinction, in order that the diversity of morbid structure may be 
better understood. 

A true aneurism is understood to be a dilatation of all the 
coats of an artery. This dilatation may be either of the whole 
circumference, or of a part of the circumference of an artery. 
A false aneurism is alluded to, when the internal and muscular 
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iM>ats have given way, and the cellular coat has become elevated 
into a cyst, or distended with blood ; this case, of necessity, on- 
ly occupies a part of an artery. A third species of aneurism, 
termed the Mixed, is when the spurious aneurism becomes in* 
grafted upon the true aneurism, or, in other words, when the ar- 
tery first becomes dilated, and afterwards a rupture t)f its internal 
and middle coats takes place, with a consequent effusion of 
blood into the cellular sheath, or cellular substance, which in- 
vests the artery. AH this is quite arbitrary, and appears not 
very natural. It 'must be allowed, that an aneurism is more 
•cenuinct, when there has been rupture and effusion, than when 
ttiere has only been simple dilatation. Why, then, call dila»- 
tation a true aneurism, while a greater lesion, or deviation from 
the natural structure, namely, a rupture of the two internal coats 
and dilatation of the cellular, is called a false aneurism ? — and 
vrhy call that a mixed aneurism^ which is so naturally present- 
ed to the mind by dilatation, rupture, effusion, and distension ? 
Perhaps this is the roost frequent manner in which aneurism 
takes place. 

The most distinguished writer on this subject in modern times 
was the late Professor Scarpa. The character he particularly 
contended for; is, that an aneurism is formed, in every instance, 
by the rupture of the internal and middle coats of the artery ; 
and that the aneurismal sac is never formed by the dilatation of 
those coats, but by the external or cellular coat. He endeavoured 
(to prove this, by observing, that the aneurismal tumour was 
*always expanded to the . side of the artery, and never- includ- 
ed its whole circumference ; and that the canal of the artery 
and aneurismal sac were always found separated by a septum, 
which was formed by the two internal coats of the artery ; and 
in which might be found a fissure, which had allowed the l3lood 
to escape, so as to distend the cellular substance. He states, 
that the cellular substance being elevated by the effused blood, 
at first in the .manner of an ecchymosis, then distended and 
^compressed, acquired that degree of density and of additional 
hardness, as it had been found by the proper coats of the 
'artery, prodigiously relaxed, distended, and thickened. Scarpa 
did not altogether deny, that, by relaxation and distension, aa 
artery might become liable to rupture, only that it was not es- 
sential to the formation of an aneurism; and he laboured to 
inculcate, that there was a wide and essential difierence between 
an aneurism, which was a rupture and effusion, appearing as an 
appendage or tuberosity, attached only to one side of the vessel, 
and a dilatation which occurred all round the circumference of 
yn artery* But it would appear that he .^^ unable to get rid 
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of the' results obtaided by w>na€ of his; predecessor?*; more patr 
iicularly, perhapS| of the cases recorded by Morgagni ; for 
Scarpa afterwards admits, that although the two a^eiHions are 
essentially different, they occasionally coreacist, p^riicujiarly 9t tb^ 
4>ri^in of the aorta. 

By those who have iCon tended for a difference between aneut- 
rism and dilatation, another distinction has been pienttoned^ 
iiamely, that coni:enlrtcal lamipse, or lamellated concretions, a^ 
they have been termed, are generally found in iineurisms, wheft 
the internal and muscular c6at3 have been ruptured, but never 
jn a general or partial dilatation of the coat^ of ai» artery. This^ 
however, ^eems. very doubtful* 

The viewB of Mr Burns of Glasgow, concerning thoracic 
aneurism were not very different from the concessions of Scar- 
pa. He, however, . cleariy demonstrated, that an aneurism 
of the aorta, from its origin to beyond the curvature, ex- 
isted in a preparation in his own possession* The whole cjrr 
^cumference wns dilated equally, and lamina^ of coagulatefl 
lymph were found investing its internal surface. The in- 
ternal coats were diseased ; ai^d repts or fissures could easily be 
perceived between the separated rings of the fibrous coat. Mr 
Burns farther maintained, that, in ordinary cases of aneurism^ 
the first part of the morbid process was not a rupture of the in- 
ternal and muscular.coats of an artery, but ^^ that the external 
.coat has, all round the diseased part of the proper coats of the 
vessel, been fixed to the healthy co.ats more firmly than usual >; 
and also that the texture of the cellular co^t n^ suffered a 
change, for now it is lienor and (.bicker than natural. '.' 

Mr Hodgson has, in a great measure^ set the jquestion at rest 
concerning the formation 9n4 structure of aneurismal sacs, by 
conceding that many aneurism/s are formed by rupture of the 
internal and. muscular coats of the artery, and dilatation of the 
cellular coat into a cyst, &c. ; while aneurisms at the origin of 
the aorta are ** generally formed by dilatation of the yessel ;" 
he also admits, that partial dilatations frequently precede the 
formation of aneurism in the trunk and in the extremities. 

Gorvisart maintained^ that aneurisn^s, far from being form- 
ed /rom within, outwards, by dilatation, degeneratiqn of thp 
internal coat^, or rupture, are, on the contrary, formed from 
without, inwards, by jerosipn of the coats, and that ^he py^ is 
formed by the contiguous parts. Although thi§ doctrine has 
obtained little .credit, it iseems difficult to deny that a discus^ re^ 
sembiin^ aneurism, may not. occasionally take place, in the 
manner ne has stated. I remember to have inspected thebody 
Af a soldier M Tarragona, who. was supposed to have died of ^ 
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protracted dysenteric afFectiony wlTen^ along with ulceration of 
the large intestines, and general disei^se in the abdomen, a large 
eurdy mass was found embracing the abdominal aorta, com* 
municating with it. and containing coagulated blood, which had 
evidently escaped from the canal of the artery, by erosion of the 
coats, from without, inwards. I. proceed to recite the cases 
which gave rise to the foregoing remarks. 

Christopher Workman, aged 39, was seized about two 
years ago, with a pain in his back, which was supposed to 
be rheumatic, and for which he underwent a course of treat- 
ment by the direction of a medical practitioner ; but the pain 
in the region of the back still continuing, accompanied with 
general ill- health, he was induced to apply to the surgeon at 
the dispensary^ When I first saw him, he had a sallow un- 
healthy appearance, accompanied with pain in the back, and a 
*ense of weight and uneasiness at the praicordia, particularly af- 
ter dinner. The tongue was covered with a white fur, apd the 
bowels were costive; the skip was moist, and the pulse regular; 
As he resided in a very confined house, in. a low, damp, un^ 
healthy part of the town, 1 was led to consider it one of those 
cases of derangement of the organs of digestion, produced by a 
combination of causes, such as close application to a sedentary 
employment, bad air, poor living, and despondency. Treatment 
was commenced, by prescribing a few doses of cathartic medicine, 
ii warm bath, &c« and afterwards antimonial powder, and a small 
proportion of submuriate of mercury was ordered to be taken eve- 
ry night, with the view of ameliorating the secretions of the di- 
gestive organs, and of curing or relieving the supposed rheuma- 
tic affection^ Under this treatment, his general health improv- 
ed materially, and the pain in the back was considerably alle- 
viated. He was intrusted to the care of the surgeon, without 
any particular observation, and I heard no more of him for some 
time. By and by, however, I was again requested to meet the 
surgeon in consultation, who stated that he had not been able 
to cure Workman entirely, and that he believed the patient had 
been consulting every person he could meet with. He informed 
me, that, since I last saw him, he had tried a variety of medicines 
without avail. Hesaid that the only thing which had given him any 
relief, was a combination of gin and sulphur. I dissuaded hin^i 
from taking ardeiit spirits, but approved of a farther use of the suir 
phur, since it aiforded relief. His appearance at this time wa?' 
extremely sallow, and he had become much thinner, otherwise he 
was nearly as when I first saw him. His back was most minute- 
ly examined, both by the surgeon and myself,, but we could dis- 
cover no disease ox the spine, which, we were led to suspect^ 
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from the constipated stdte of the bowels, and From a peculiar 
sensation in his limbs, which he would not let ns call a weakness 
or want of power ; he' said it was a curious benumbed feelings 
recurring at intervals. He was bled locally ; had blisters re-» 
peatedly applied, and occasionally used strong stimulating em* 
brocations ; and under a cou^e of his former medicine, which, 
from a trial of various others, was found to agree best with him, 
bided bv cathartics at proper intervals, sudi as infusion of senna, 
with sulphate of magnesia, or compound colocynth pill, he de^ 
rived great benefit; and my visits were for some time discontinu- 
ed. 

Tliree or four months afterwards, I was informed that he was 
as bad as ever, and that the alterative doses of mercury and anti* 
monial powder, failed in procuring that relief which- they had 
formerly afforded him. On this occasion he appeared much al- 
tered for the worse, his countenance had even a more sickly and 
ttnhealthy aspect than before; he complained of excruciating pain 
in the small of the back, and in the region of the left kidney, 
shooting along the course of the ureter of the left side, and down 
the thigh. He had some difficulty in voiding his urine,, which he 
stated had lately been passed only in small portions at a time, and 
the quantity made during the twenty-four hours appeared to be 
much less than formerly. The urine was thick and high*colour* 
ed, depositing, after standing some time, a copious red sediment* 
The bowels had been kept open by the use of cathartic medicine ; 
the tongue was clean, and the pulse reguljir, though somewhat 
accelerated. The affection of the lower extremities had rather 
increased, and indicated disease of the spine more unequivocally 
than at any former period ; but still it was obvious that it was 
not simply a case of disease in the spine, and it was conjectured 
that the spinal affection appeared complicated, either with a cal- 
culous complaint, or some other disease of the kidney. The 
probability of an aneurism of the abdominal aorta, of lumbar 
abscess, or organic disease and enlargement of the spleen, 
pancreas, or supra-renal glands, or of the mesentery, &Ci, 
was constantly kept in view; but the most minute examina^ 
tion, both of the spine and abdomen, in the erect and in the 
recumbent position, did not enable us to discover any thing un- 
usual, or to satisfy our minds precisely as to the nature of the 
disease. * Tlie patient acknowledged that he had occasionally 

• I remember Dr Colles, professor of anatomy in Dublin, mentioning a very* 
simple method by which he had, in some instances, been enabled to determine the 
nature of some doubtful cases of pulsation in the abdomen. He placed the patient 
on the back, sh'ghtly elevating the chest, and directing the thighs to be bent towards 
the trunk, so as to relax the fasciae, abdominal, internal iliac, and psoas muscles, as 
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lui increased pulsation of the heart, particularly after exercise^ 
or when suddenly excited bycasual occurrences : but this was 
only extorted by inquiry. The pulsation had not been of such 
a nature as to engage his spontaneous attention ; * and as the 
pulse gave no indication of aneurism, the circumstance could 
readily be accounted for by sympathy. At this period he tried 
the warm bath again, along with lithontriptic medicines and 
the usual cathartics, from which he derived considerable relief. 
The pain in the region of the left kidney, and along the course 
of the ureter, was very considerably relieved : his appetite iip- 
proved also ; and although the pain in the back still continued, 
it was not quite so severe as formerly. 

In this improved state he continued for some time, when a few 
benevolent friends afibrded him the means of going to Buxton, 
in June last year, where he resided for five weeks, making use of 
the bath and water by the advice and direction of a resident prac- 
titioner. He returned to Kendalgreatly improved in health and 
appearance. The only thing he complained of was a slight pain 
in the back; but he had gaiiled flesh and strength; he had no 
pain in the region of the kidney of the left side, or along the 
course of the ureter; the skin was moist, the tongue clean, 
the pulse regular, and the appetite good.. I heard no more 
of him for. several weeks, when I was again informed- that' 
he was not quite so well as when he returned from Bux- 
ton^ On visiting him, I found that the pain in the back begart 
to get worse about a fortnight after his return ; but despairing 
of ultimate relief from medicine, he did not apply till the pain 
had become almost insufferable ; he compared it to the intro- 
duction of a red hot knife into the back bone. The affec- 
tion of the lower extremities had not increased, and the 
pain in the kidney and along the ureter had not return- 
ed. The secretion. of urine was scanty, but it was voided 
without difficulty ; the pulse was about 1€0, but regular; the 
bowels were never open but by the aid of cathartic medicine. 
The occasional use of the warm bath, fomentations, cathartics 
fend anodyne?, with perfect rest, comprised the principal' part 
of his treatment about this period. Early in the month of No- 



in cases where the reduction of inguinal herma is attempted. He then placed the 
points of one or two fingers, or of the thumb (according to the size of the patient )» 
of tlie left hand, on the course of the abdominal aorta, with a view to cover it^ 
while with the fore-finger of the right hand, he examined on each side of the thumb 
or fingers. If the pubation was £stinctly felt on either side, most frequently the 
case proved to be an aneurism, and vice versa. The heaving of a tumour, situated 
over the course of the aorta, was different, he maintained, Arom the pulsation in an 
aneurismal tumour. 
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▼embei^ the pul^atfonin the Fegion of the heart, aird along the 
abdomiBal aorta, became more apparent; and although the 
pul^ wa^ regular, it, now appeared probable, that, the disease 
under which -the patient laboured would prove to be aneurism. 
The patient's sufferings from extreme pain became distressing 
even to the attendants. He was able to obtam ease only from 
incr^a^ed doses of anodynes, assisted by a particular position, 
which was by resting on the knees with his hands under the fbre« 
head, or covering the ears, and with pillows placed under his 
body. Occasionally he changed this position,, and kneeled 
down, resting his head on the bed, or on a chair or table, .^a 
in a supplicating position. Towards the end of November, a 
pulsating tumour appeared about two inches to the left of the 
inferior dorsal vertebra, and the same day increased to the size 
of an orange. This circumstance determined the nature of the 
case, and enabled us to give a decided prognosis to the wife and 
family of this poor man, who, to the last, bore his illness with 
much patience and fortitude. . 

The tumour did not enlarge. He gradually became weaker/ 
and suddenly expired on the 1 4th of March i 824, two years 
aod eight months from the eomnven cement of hU jllness, and 
10 weeks from the appeai'once of the- pulsating tumour on the 
back. 

The inspection of the body took place 36 hours after death iiy 
candle light, which is a great disadvantage to (he minute inspec- 
tion of morbid structure. In the cavity, of the thorax, the 
left side appeared completely filled with coagulated blood* 
About 3 pounds of this extrayasated blood, including the se-^ 
rum^ was removed into a basiq. Little blood ^as found in the 
left ventricle of the heart, or in the aorta. The heart an^ p/ert-^ 
cardium appeared .perfectly sound, without previous .mai'ks of' 
infiafmmatipn, ossification, pr dilajtation. , The mitral and se-| 
milunar valves were also sound and natural. . The right cavity 
of the thorax contained the usual quantity of inoisture ; and the 
right lung appeared remarkably sound. The only devia- 
tion from this was an unusual degree of paleness; but there 
were no marks of previous inflammation, or adhesion of the 
pleura of the lung, to that of the chest. Upon cutting into the 
substance of the lung, it was found unaltered in structure. 
The left lobe of the. lung did not appear quite, so sound, and 
bore marks of having undergone the process of inflammation at 
some former period. Upon examining the parenchymatous 
substance, there appeared a thickening and consolidation of part 
of the great lobe ; but we discovered nothing like.abscess, tuber- 
cle, or earthy concretion. We then began to trace the cours^ 
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off thcra^cen^ing ^ofta,* and w^i;^ surprised to iihdit perfectly 
sound ait. the arcp, and till it began to approach the vertebrae of 
tbe.)}ack9 when. a sligbt thickening of the coat^ on one side was 
dWi^ved; bqt still the artery appeared pretty sound, till about 
tbr^e inches before where it passes the crut\i of the diaphragm^ 
wbefje we discovered a large irregular aneuriscnal tumour. It 
Appe^edi when viewed anteriorly, not unlike a curdy scropha<» 
lous mass. There, wc^s found a chink, or fissure, through which 
the blood had escaped into the cavity of the thoritx. 
. By fariher. opening- the aneurismal sac, and introducing the 
finger^ it w^s found to advance towards the right side of the 
thoraic, juid to include. two of the vertebrsej whieh were denud* 
«d -.and carious; the intervertebral substance seemed to hav4^ 
fiufiered less than the bony part of the spinal column, — its form 
and structure remaining entire. The dorsal extremities of two 
of4herlbs were denuded. 

The abd<Hninal viscera were sound, except the liver, which 
seemed to have suffered recently from inflammation, particulars 
ly of the peritoneal coverinia;^ it adhered generally to the peri-^ 
toneum covering the false ribsi and a thick layer of coagulable 
lylnph was fou^d in those places where adhesion bad not takea . 
pJa^e* The kidneys, contrary to expectation, were quite healthy^ 
The inspection of this aneurismal sac would ia some mea« 
sure tend to confirm, the theory of the formation of aneu^ 
ji^in, so strenuously contended for by Professor Scarpa, name- 
ly, that the aneurismal sac is invariably formed by the dilatation 
and condensation of the cellular sheath, which invests the ar« 
tery, and connects it with the contiguous parts, the internal and 
muisrcular coats having previously been ruptured. In this in- 
stance, the opinion is supported by the aneurism being lars^e 
and irregular in figure. It- is obvious, too, that the coats of tne 
artery could not be dilated, so as to. advance in front of th6 
vertebrae of the back, towards the right side of the tbofax^ 
andy^in consequence of the dilatation of the posterior part of the 
thoracic aorta, find their way between the ribs and dorsal 
nniseles, while the structure of the left half of the canal of the 
aoria remained in a healthy .state. So far this case corres^ 
ponds with the notions of Scarpa. But it is equally manifest, 
that there had been a great dilatation of all the coats of the ars 
tery ; and it appears probable, that the. proper coats of the ar- 
^ tery formed the aneurismal sac, some time previous to the pe- 
* riod Nvhen the tumour appeared externally near the spine. 

From the nature and af^rent progress of this aneurism, 
it seems to have been successively bounded by three or four 
different kinds of aneurismal sacs* In the jfr^/ place, by tbt 
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proper dilated coats of the artery. Secondly^ After the in- 
ternal and muscular^ t^oats gave way, by the cethitar sheath of 
the artery. Thirdly^ The cellular sheath was so blended with, 
and lost in the pleura, and the pleura was so thickened and 
altered by disease, that it formed the true sac of the aneurism 
anteriorly, through which the blood had escaped by a fis- 
sure, into the left cavity of the thorax. Fourthly , That por- 
tion of the aneurism which made its way to the back, was in- 
cluded only in a sac formed by the common cellular sub- 
stance, or was simply an effusion into that texture. . The inter- 
nal surface of a great part of the sac so exactly corresponded 
with the colour and texture of the sound artery, and so plain- 
ly appeared a continuation of that membrane, that had any 
one attempted to persuade a person who had previously known 
nothing of the matter, that it was wholly of a different nature; 
be could not have failed to excite a suspicion, that he wished 
to inculcate what was contrary alike to common sense and 
to ocular inspection. Had this patient died twelve nmnths 
sooner, it is very probable that a large aneurism would have 
been found lined by the proper dilated coats of the thoracic 
aorta, in another respect, this aneurismal sac corresponded 
iVith the doctrine of Scarpa. It appeared as an appendix, or 
tuberosity, and only included about half the circumference of 
the artery. 

• One of the most remarkable circumstances in the case of this 
patient, was the relief obtained from the use of medicine, and 
the great improvement in his health from the short residence 
at Buxton. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that the vigorous and healthy 
circulation of the blood, beyond the seat of the aneurism, must 
have been interrupted or impaired ; and that there must have 
been a consequent hebetude and imperfection in the action 
and secretion of all the abdominal viscera. The pressure of 
the tumour upon the nerves and spine would contribute to the* 
same efft^ct. The medicine which was used excited action, and 
promoted secretion, which it is likely would have been less per- 
fectly performed without its use. 

. The inflected position of the body in which this patient ob- 
tained a temporary relief from pain, has been noticed and com- 
mented on, in similar cases of aneurism, by Morgagni, Malpighi, 
und other writers. In one case of aneurism bf the aorta, Mor-. 
gagni ascribed the relief obtained from inflection of the body, 
4o taking off pressure from the trachea ; and, in a case of en- 
largetnent of the heart, to the removal of pressure from the 
lung^« But^ as it is frequently observed in other diseases be« 
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sides aneurism, it seems more probable that this bent position, 
so eagerly and almost universally sought for, depends upon some 
more general law of the constitution ; — it may be that in which 
the greatest iiumber of muscles and organs are relaxed, and 
. remain quiescent. The closing of the eyelids, and placing 
the hands on the ears, frequently observed in cases of extreme 
suffering, seem to be an involuntary effort to avoid the irri^ 
tation of light and sound. The pain in the region of the left 
kidney may have been owing to the pressure of the tumour 
on the intercostal nerve, by which the kidney is partly supplied;. 
i The widow of this patient ascribed her husband's illness to 
grief and anxiety. Passions of the mind are well known to 
exert an influence on the circulation of the blood, particularly 
in the receptacles of the chest,' in exciting sudden and preter- 
natural contraction and dilatation. By Morgagni and others, 
this has been cited as a reason, why the lower animals, that 
are not liable to numerous passions and emotions, are very rare- 
ly found affected with aneurism, while it is frequently met with 
in the human subject. The observation may be partly correct ; 
but something ought, perhaps, to be ascribed to the greater du- 
ration of human life, and to the greater attention with which 
morbid changes are examined in the human subject than in 
•brutes. 

A singular case of thoracic aneurism occurred in a soldier 
of the name of Armstrong, belonging to the 27th regiment, 
while quartered at Cavan in 1816. When out on a "still 
hunting party" in the night-time, a species of fatigue-duty well 
known to the military serving in Ireland, he was suddenly 
seized with acute pain in the left breast, immediately after 
leaping over a ditch, and, as he expressed himself, felt as if 
something had given^way in his inside. He was unable to pro« 
ceed with the party, and was left in a cabin in the neighbour- 
hood, till their return. On reaching the quarters of the de- 
•tachment on the following day, be felt weak and languid, and 
appeared pale; but after relating the manner in which his in- 
disposition arose, stated that he felt better, and that there now 
only remained a sense of weight and soreness in the chest, 
accompanied with a little thirst and loss of appetite. The 
pulse in both wrists was about 90 in a minute, and, though 
not irregular, had a peculiar fluttering sensation; sufficient 
even then, along with the other circumstances, to excite a 
suspicion as to the nature of the accident which had occur- 
red. He was largely bled, put upon low diet, got aperient 
jmedicine at proper intervals, and was strictly enjoined to a- 
void every exertion either of mind or body, likefy to quicken 
the circulation. He soon- experienced the benefit of this treat* 

X2 
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ment, and» anxious to return to his duty, wished to persuade 
me that he was quite well. In consequence, however, of aa 
unusual pulsation about the region of the heart, he was detained 
a few days longer. About two weeks from his admission into 
hospital,, a tumour appeared occupying the sternal extremities of 
the third and fourth true ribs, and suddenly increased to the size 
of a large orange, accompanied with evident pulsation, or rather 
a jet of blood, into the tumour. At this period there was every 
probability that the aneurism would soon prove fatal, and the pa- 
tient was duly apprised of it. Nothing was omitted that wa» 
deemed likely to prolong existence, such as bleedings low diet^ 

1>erfect quietude, mild aperients, digitalis, .&c., and certain* 
y with great apparent advantage ; at least the tumour did not 
increase in size, and the pulsation or jet of blood into the tu- 
mour became less distinct. He continued much in the same 
sti^te for nearly five months, except that be gfadually got thin- 
ner, probably from the confinement and low diet. The pulse 
never became so much affected at the wrist as might have been 
expected, from the manifest and extraordinary labouring of the 
heart, * which was both visible and audible, by exposing the 
chest, and making the patient stand in the erect positiop.^ 

About six months from his admission into ho^ital^ he con>- 
plained of difficulty in swallowing, had considerable dyspnoea^ 
and occasionally a little cough, accompanied with expectoration 
and night-sweats. About the same period, the modulation 
of his voice was observed to be altered. The pulsation in the 
tumour became less distinct, and its size remained stationary 
from a few days after its appearance ; considerable emaciatioii 
soon followed) and it became obvious that he could not long 
survive. But the bursting of the tumour externally, appeared 
much less probable than a short time after its first appearance. 
The dysphagia progressively increased, and at length ber 
came so troublesome, that the patient repeatedly expressed 
8 wish that he might soon be relieved from alt his sufFeringSii. 
One evening when turning in bed;, he felt the tumour burst iur 
ternally, and immediately vomited about three pounds of blood. 
He had been so repeatedly warned that the complaint would 
prove fatal very soon after the tumour gave way, that he exr 
pressed himself as if he had only a short time to live. Soon 
after vomiting the blood, he said that he felt soraewhat relieved ; 
but was in a state of great exhaustion. On my arrival at th^ 
hospital, I found the pulse but indistinctly in both wrists, and 

♦ " The pulse at the wrist in aneurism of the arch of the aorta, is sometimes irre^ 
gular ; but often no irregularity can be felt in it. "— JBai//ie*4 Morbid Anatomy j fiftb 
edition, page 47» 
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the skill covered with a cold clammy perspiration. Consider- 
ing the patient in a dying state, directions were given to keep 
him quiet) and occasionally to wet his lips with a little lemon- 
lide, or barley water. On the following morning, the. patient 
was alive, though in a state of exhaustion which I had never be- 
fore seen equalled. He had passed blood by stool to an amount 
whick seemed equally incredible, and incompatible with a con- 
tinuance of life — he could scarcely articulate, but, in answer 
to my inquiiries, he said he felt a fainting sensation, accompaniied 
with a great load at his stomach, and a pain in ail his limbs—- 
particularly in the joints* 

It appeared manifest that the aneurism had burst into the 
alimentary canal ; and any thing farther than a repetition of the 
injunctions about observing quiet, were not thought of. Up- 
on my leaving the room, he made an effort to speak, and 
with some difficulty made the attendants undei*stana, that he 
wished to know if any thing could be done to remove the load 
from his stomach. An ounce of sulphate of magnesia was 
ordered to be dissolved in seven ounces of water, to which 
a drachm of aromatic sulphuric acid was added, and directed to 
be given in small quantity at intervals, till the bowels were 
moved. About 3 pounds of blood was discharged by stool 
during the course of the day, and the stomach was a little re- 
lieved. He passed another pound of blood on the following 
day, * and to the surprise of all who were in attendance, gra- 
dually gained strength ; and in three or four weeks appeared 
nearly as strong as previous to the rupture, taking place. The 
external tumour remained ftaccid, the cough, expectoration, and 
hectic fever nearly disappeared, and he could speak and swal- 
low his food better than before. He continued in this state 
|ill about the beginning of April, when the tumour again began 
to fill, and» in short, all the former symptoms returned ; and 
as the battalion was ordered to march to Dublin about the be- 
ning of May, he was directed to be' left in the hospitid. 

his circumstance extremely disconcerted him ; he had toiled 
through the hardships of the Peninsprlar war, and had an utter 
^3(rersion to be separated from his regiment. Leave to accom- 
pany the corps to Dublin was refused for his own sake; — but 
on the morning the defiachment was about to leave Cavan, he 
pontrived to conceal himself in a waggon. When the circum- 
stance was discovered, he was treated with kindness ; and after 
- 

* It was c&lculatied that the patient lost in all from ten to fourteen pounds c£ 
blood ; but as the quantity vomited was into a basin containin^^ water, and as the 
remainder was mixed with the mine and feces, it was extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain tlie precise quantity. 
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travelling three days by the waggon, he arrived safely in Dub- 
lin* He was sent to the Royal Hospital, when he died in the 
course of a few days, apparently from cold caught while in the 
waggon. Owing to pressure of business at the Royal Hospital 
at the time, though a statement of the case had been sent 
with him, and an inspection of the body took.place after death, 
the morbid appearances were not particularly noted. I was 
not apprised of his death till after the funeral. 

The interest attached to this case arises principally from the 
gradual recovery of the patient after the rupture of the sac, 
which must be considered ah unusual circumstance, and par- 
ticularly after the loss of such an extraordinary quantity of 
blood. Whether the communication between the aneurismal 
sac and alimentary canal was accidentally closed by a coagulum 
pushed into the aperture, or by some other equally fortuitous 
circumstance, or whether a process for repairing the breach 
and continuing* of- life was commenced, must, in this case, 
remain a matter of entire coniecture ; but from the gradual 
cessation of the discharge of blood by stool, the latter seems 
the most probable. From the length of time the patient lived 
after the rupture, it may be inferred that an ultimate recovery 
was within the reach of probability : indeed it was uncertain if 
the patient died from pneumonia, or from the pressure of the 
aneurism on the important parts contained in the thorax. 

Kendal, 2Sth April, 1824. 
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Medico- Topographical Sketches of Appleby, Westmoreland, and 
the Circumjacent Country, By William Bayers, Surgeon. 

APPLEBY is situated not far from the centre of an extensive 
vale or strath, the length of which, from Kirkby Stephen 
to the junction of the Eden and Egmont, is nearly 20 miles ; its 
breadth from Bampton to Dufton 12 or 13 miles. The princi- 

Eal valley is that of the Eden, in which Appleby is situated; 
ult there are many subordinate valleys watered by streams tri- 
butary to the Eden, with beautiful irregular eminences between 
them. There are a few extensive thriving plantations, as the 
woods around Lowther Castle, at Dufton, Whinfell, &c. ; but 
the numerous hedge-rows of trees, surrounding almost every 
field from some points of view, give this district the appearance 
of an immense forest. The Crossfell range of mountains on 
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^eeast oFthis vale, is the highest land in this vicinity. The al- 
titude of Crossfell mountain, as given in the late Trigonometri- 
ca:l Survey, is a few feet short of 3000 above the levclof thp sea» 
In point of elevation, the Mallustang ran^re in the ^outh, and 
the Shap range on the west, are considerably inferior to Cross- 
fell. Haws water, the only lake in this district, is three miles 
long and half a mile broad. I know of no marshes in this 
neighbourhood. 

Aspect of the Country^ 8fc. — Appleby is the county town of 
Westmoreland ; it sends two members to Parliament ; it has a 
market on the Saturday, which is well supplied with grain. 
There are two large fairs in the neighbourhood; Appleby on 
second Wednesday of June, and Brough-hill on last of Sep- 
tember and 1st of October. North latitude of Appleby Si"* 32^ 
west longitude 2® 40'. The Earls of Thanet and Lonsdale. are 
the principal landed proprietors in this district; but property is 
very much subdivided. A few gentlemen have estates from 
1000/. to 3000/. a year; but the most numerous class of land- 
holders are the yeomen, provincially called statesmen^ who are 
possessed of property from 20/. to 400/. or 500/. a year. 

Saily Produce^ 8fc, — The holm lands along the banks of the 
Eden, and some of the minor streams, are composed of a strong 
clayey loam; in some particular places a gravelly or sandy soil ob- 
tains; but the most prevalent soil of which the moorlands and 
eminences in a great measure consist, is a red or whitish clay^ 
^hich, being imbedded upon a substratum of limestone or sand- 
stone rock, long retains its moisture after rains. 
\ A stranger, on entering this county, is much struck with 
the very minute fields he sees scattered up and down, many 
of them not exceeding half an acre. It would puzzle a ma* 
tbcmatician to tell what figure many of these fields describe, 
so diversified are their snapes; but he finds, on inquiry, 
that most of these fields have separate owners. Wheat is 
ipuch cultivated in the space between Eden and Lowther, on 
the east of the Eden, and the south side of Whinfell ; on the 
northern extr^jmity of the district, the soil being of a lighter 
gravelly consistence, barley and oats are more frequently met 
with. On these lighter soils^ the harvest is often ten oir twelv^e 
days earlier than on the clayey grounds adjacent. The turnip 
husbandry is a good deal attended to throughout the district. 
The long-horned breed of cattle is the most prevalent. The 
only indigenous breed of sheep. is the black-faced ; but the high- 
er grounds being all common land, are often overstocked, which 
renders them frequently stunted in their growth. Every land- 
ed proprietor in the neighbourhood of these commons, accord^ 
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ing to the extent of his property) has a common ri^ht for so 
many sheep or cattle. Grouse abounds in the mountainous dis- 
tricts. 

Poptdation. — Appleby contains about 800 inhabitants. The 
population of this district lies very much in villages ; several of 
the villages are nearly as large as Appleby. From what I know 
of some of its parts^ I should estimate the whole population of 
this district at 13,000 or 14,000. 

Inhabitants^ Dwellings^ 8fc. — The avocations of the mass of 
diis people being almost exclusively agricultural, they are a 
strong healthy race, — their manners are simple, their habits 
temperate. Lowther Castle, the princely mansion of the Earl 
of Lonsdale, is the noblest structure this district can boast of. 
Appleby Castle, Earl of Thanet. Brougham Hall, H. Brougham, 
Esq. Acorn Bank, R. Hodgson Edmenson, Esq. Newbiggin 
Hall, <— Crackenthorpe, Esq. liillbeck Hall, and a few mor^. 

The dwelling of a statesman of 200/. or 300/., consists of a 
parlour and back kitchen, a milk-house, and front kitchen, 
called by way of eminence the house^ on the ground flour, and 
three or four bedrooms up stairs. The homcj as it is called, is 
the usual sitting room and eating room of the whole family. 
One cannot help being struck at the very different manner ser« 
vants are treated in England and Scotland, by persons of equal 
rank. A Scotch laird or farmer, with an income of 300/. a 
year, would think it a great degradation to sit and eat with his 
servants ; the Scotchman perhaps treats his servants too super- 
ciliously, the Englishman with too much familiarity. The 
bouses of the higher ranks, of course, are much superior to 
what I have described, those of the lower ranks much inferior ; 
but the dwellings in this district, in general, are far from 
good. As one travels towards Carlisle, a progressive improve? 
ment can be perceived, in the appearance and comforts of the 
houses. The furniture is adapted to the houses, plain and sub- 
stantial. Animal food is much more used in this district thaif 
formerly. Gooseberries and apples, in form of pyes and dump- 
lins, are almost always seen ^t their tables; tea and coffee in the 
inorning, even in the lower orders, has in a great measure sup- 
planted crowdies and hasty pudding. Coal is almost the only 
niel that is used. 

Education. — One meets with a npmber of unlettered old peo, 
pie in this^ vale ; but considerable improvements have taken 
pla.ce in this respect Schools are established in almost every 
village, and more attention is now bestowed than formerly on 
the educatipn Qf t.he young. There is a free grammar school 
at Appleby, which is well attended, and has produced ^ numbff 
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of emiiient scholar^: it has exhibitions to Queen's College, Ox- 
ford. There is another free grammar school at Kirkby Ste- 
phen, and a third at Bampton* 

• Armtsements^ Customs^ Morals^ S^c, — The natives of this vale 
are acute and intelligent in the subjects wherein thev are con- 
vei^Ant; but, generally speaking, they want that thirst after 
knowledge, that inquisitive and thinking disposition, which cha- 
racterizes the^ower orders of the Scotch. There are few readers 
among them, and few who have a taste for reading. No doubt 
many individual exceptions might be cited; and among the 

f entry and yeomen, I have observed those who would be an 
onour to any country. 
The amusements are wrestling, leaping, playing at bowls, 
foot-ball, &c. The Sabbath is a great day for many of these 
exercises. They are oftcfn winked at, and even sometimes pro- 
motedj by the clergy. A late Vicar of Kirkland had a set of 
young men in his parish who often played the foot-ball all the 
idray to church. When the congregation was dismissed, the 
Vicar was wont to give the ball the first kick, in order to set 
them a playing home again. This county is famous for wrest- 
lers ; it is a characteristic of one of the grammar schools, which 
shall be nameless, that it produces some of the best wrestlers in 
the north of England. Instances of crime, or of very depraved 
characters, are rare; but they allow themselves a latitude, espe- 
fcially on the Sabbath, which would be held opprobrious in 
some counties. Methodism, which is spreading fast in this dis- 
trict, whatever may be its defects, acts as a strong corrective 
of laxity of morals^ 

Mineralogy.'^TVie mountain rocks in this district are chiefly 
a secondary formation. Limestone is found throughout its whole 
extent; the most prominent strata in the Crossfell range, con- 
sist of the Alpine limestone. Near Brough, the strata of lime- 
citone are very conspicuous. . Greywacke is a constituent of the 
Mallustang range ; while the Shap-fells, particularly those a- 
round Hawswater, incline to a primitive formation. ' Basalt and 
secondary porphyry are met with. Sandstone rs not unfrequent* 
Petached blocks of granite are found in many parts of the coun- 
try, but there is no regular stratification of granite, except a 
low range of .rocks near Shap. Lead mines are wrought in th^ 
manors of Dufton and Hilton ; the best metalliferous beds ar^ 
almost exclusively found in limestone. 

Me/^oro/ogy.— Appleby having no great elevation above the 
level of the sea, not more I should think than SOO feet, and 
being begirt almost on every side with high mountains, the clir 
^at^ piust Ije cpinparativelv temperate. \ do not know tba| 
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any registers have been kept in this district,: either of the baro-* 
meter, thermometer, or pluviometer. The mean temperature of 
Kendal -for five years, is rated at 46°; the temperature of Apple- 
by, I expect must be considerably higher, both from its more 
sheltered situation, and less elevation above the level of the sea. 
This district is seldom visited with much snow, nor does the 
snow often lie long in the low grounds. With regard to hu- 
midity, I should think Appleby will hold an intermediate place 
between the. western and eastern parts of the Island. The mean 
depth of rain at Keswick is 67*5 inches, at Kendal 60. inches, 
and on the eastern coast about 20. inches annually; if so, I 
should estimate the depth of rain at Appleby between SO and 
40 inches. The state of the winds in thia climate is very vari- 
able ; I have known a long series of boisterous weather, and-I 
have known the reverse happen. The winter of 1819-20 was 
remarkably calm. During the greatest partof that' winter there 
was scarcely a breath of wind. 

A singular phenomenon connected with this subject, oc- 
curs in the Crossfell range, called the helm wind. During 
the time of its action, the summit of the whole range from 
Brough to Brampton, is covered with an immense white cloud, 
in form of a helmet, whence it is named. This cloud moves 
with great velocity, generally in a south-east direction. Ex- 
terior to this is a white space, apparently motionless; and at 
a still greater distance a dark cloud, parallel to the helm 
cloud, and of equal extent. From the helm cloud to this 
dark cloud are seen small dark stripes of cloud, constantly fly- 
ing of. Near the summit of the mountain it is perfectly calm ; 
lower down the wind rages with great violence, sweeping right 
down the mountain in strong irregular blasts : but never extends 
far into the country. During the continuance of the helm 
wind, a strong regular wind is kept up at Appleby and the vi- 
cinity ; and on the other side of the mountain, the wind blows 
in an opposite direction from the helm wind. Many theories 
have been adduced in explanation of this anomaly, but none of 
them, I conceive, much to the purpose^ 

Fathology. — My observations in this department do not ex- 
tend more than seven miles from Appleby, and are necessarily 
limited from the want of an infirmary or dispensary, where dis- 
eases are registered, and from the impossibility of obtaining in- 
formation by necrotomy. Rheumatism, I observe, to be a fre- 
quent occurrence in this country. Many people lame from this 
cause may be seen in Appleby on a markej; day. I have seen 
all the fingers and toes dislocated by this disease; but it often 
produces anchylosis in the larger joints, as the hip, knee, slioul- 
di^Vy &c. The herpetic eruption, vulgarly called scurvy, is also 
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very common. Scrofula, consumption and croup, are often 
iriet with. I have seen a number of cases of hydrocephalus. I 
remember a Very interesting case of a young man^ 18 years old. 
For three months previously to his applying for advice, he was 
affected with occasional acute pains in his head. When I first 
saw him, these pains had become more frequent and more con- 
tinued. The outlines of the treatment consisted in copious and 
repeated depletion from the arm and temporal artery, cupping 
on the back of the neck, issues behind the neck, blisters on the 
head, blue pill with digitalis, Jriction with blue ointment on the 
region of the liver, &c. Notwithstanding all that could be done, 
the complaint went on increasing — a defect of vision came on, 
amounting eventually to complete blindness — next impaired 
hTyaring, proceeding gradually to total deafness — strabismus- 
great dilation of the pupil, &c. Convulsions at last closed the 
scene, but not before nine months from my first seeing him had 
elapsed. His complaint was judged by a neighbouring physi- 
cian who saw him, a staff surgeon, and myself, to be hydroce- 
phalus ; but as no inspection of the body could be obtained, we 
bad not an opportunity to ascertain the fact. Mr Abernethy 
remarks, in his Surgical Observations, that a person may have 
every symptom of hydrocephalus when necrotomy can detect no 
such thing. Epidemics very rarely occur; for five years I on- - 
]y met with five or six cases of typhus ; a few cases of pertussis, 
no measles nor smalKpox. It is often very difficult to induce 
them to have their children vaccinated, unless vaccination is ge- 
nerally practised in the neighbourhood. 

Another most common complaint in this part of the country 
is bronchocele; there are few families where one or more of its 
members are not affected. Females are the principal sufferers ; 
but I have also seen it in the male subject. When the tumour 
acquires a great size, respiration, and sometimes deglutition, are 
considerably obstructed by it. In recent cases, I have, in the 
course of .five or six weeks, frequently succeeded in reducing 
the size of the tumour more than one half; but I seldom could 
induce them to persevere sufficiently long to obliterate it alto- 
gether. The means I used were friction, ,with simple, campho- 
rated, or mercurial liniment — repeated blisters, burnt sponge^ 
with or without calomel, carbonat of soda, &c. I have not had 
arfy cases of goitre since iodine obtained reputation for curing 
it. Of the many cases whence this disease is supposed to ori^ 
ginate, I should think hard water, or water impregnated witK 
carbonat of lime, as blameworthy as any. Such kind of water 
abounds in this district. Bishop Watson, in his Chemical Es- 
says, says, that he never saw bronchocele in Westmoreland, I 
do not'icnow what may be in the neighbourhood of Ambleside, 
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where lie' resided, but this unseemty protuberance is cerlainly 
very prevalent in the Vale of Appleby. 

In addition to those already enumerated, I might observe, 
that general and particular dropsies often occur. Asthma is 
sometimes met with ; also enteritis and pneumonia, the last 
more frequent than the first. Dyspepsia is more common than 
one would expect, among people whose avocations are so much 
in the open air. Hepatic diseases are rather frequent. I know 
not whether the functions of the biliary system are more at- 
tended to now than formerly, but a large share is certainly at- 
tributed to its agency in the production of disease. I have also 
frequently had occasion to observe erysipelas, hysteria, leu-* 
corrhcea, menorrhagia, &c. 

The next subject to which I would draw the attention of thfe 
profession is the pathology of miners, I mean those employed 
in lead mines. My experience in the diseases of this class of 
men has as yet been limited ; but I have seen enough to afford 
sufficient cause for deploring the ineflicacy of medicine in re- 
lieving many of their maladies. The gentlemen of the London 
Companv, who lease most of the principal mines in Durham, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, with laudable industry have 
recently done much towards meliorating the state of the mines 
by the efficient modes of ventilation which they have devised. Still 
there are many places in the mines, to which, for a time at least, 
no ventilation can be applied. In the Durham and West- 
moreland mines, carbonic acid is the most pernicious gas that 
is met witlu Carburetted hydrogen is observed in Alston Moor; 
but I believe no atmosphere can be more noxious than the ga- 
seous product arising from the explosion of gunpowder. This 
appears to be composed of carbonic acid, carbonic oxid, and 
azote — a compound evidently very deleterious ; and with such 
an atmosphere the men are almost constantly surrounded when 
at work. It is very probable, too, that lead, in the state of imy 
palpable powder, is frequently inhaled into the lungs. 

A series of hard labour, and long working in bad air, make 
fearful inroads upon the constitutions of lead- miners. I have 
seen them at the age of thirty- five bearing all the marks of old 
age, and utterly unfit for labour ; whereas, if the ventilatioi) 
has been good, and they have not been ove^'strained with their 
work, they will continue workmen to the age of sixty. Yet few 
of them escape, in a greater or less degree, an affection resem-^ 
^ling asthma, consisting in wheezing and difficult respiration, 
tightness across the chest, and expectoration of dark-coloured 
inucus. They are rather susceptible of catarrh, which greatly 
aggravates their other complaints. If a person in this stale 
1$ attacked with pneumonia, he may be cut o£f with amazing 
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rapidity. The practitioner has a nice coarse to steer. If bleed- 
ing is. omitted ot sparingly used, effusiqn into the lungs takes 
place: if depletion is carried too far, a degree of debility is 
induced, equally fatal to life. In. such cases, I have been much 
perplexed. The paramount efficacy of bleeding, which has aU 
ways been considered a sheet-anchor in inflammation, I was in^ 
dined to dispute. I have no doubt often witnessed the ener»» 
gy of judicious depletion; but I have also, especially among 
miners^ met with very perplexing cases, where/ a tense vi«- 
brating pulse, acute pain in the breast or side, and difficult 
breathing, indicated the necessity of bleedings and where^ 
a prioriy we would expect the detraction of blood to be very 
beneficial. I have carried it pUno rivo ad deltquium ,- — when 
the vital powers were recruited,. I have again resorted to 
the lancet — as auxiliaries, I have applied blisters, and used 
other antiphlogistic means, but without effect. Such cases sel- 
dom terniinate fatally ; but the convalescence is slow and im^ 
perfect, and the constitution often permanently injured. Oc^- 
currences like these have a tendency to stagger our faith in the 
specific virtue of any medical agent, however high its character 
may be. In this state of mind I met with an accouat of the 
practice of Dr Pictet of Geneva, in inflammations of tjie chesty 
whose single remedy was very large doses of tartar emetic ; and 
under this treatment he did not, for five successive years, lose 
one patient in pleurisy or peripneumony. Laennec also uses 
very large doses of tartar emetix; in similar cases. I have lat^i- 
terly ventured to imitate this practice in pleurisy,. &c., and ap* 
parently with good effect, yet still not without previous depletion. 
I have, in affections of the lungs, made trial of the vapour of a 
variety of substances, by means of an inhaler, but I cannot say 
with any marked effectv Patients very soon tire of this mode of 
exhibiting medicine, if it does not relieve them after two or three 
trials. £xce{^t the above affections of the respiratory organs, I 
am not aware that miners, froni the nature of their employ m^it^ 
are incident to diseases differing much from those of other men ; 
but when attacked with, any serious complaint, this morbid state 
of the lungs renders them less able to-struggle with it. 

In your Journal for October last, a communication from Mr 
.Braid, Leadhills, contains somie etiological remarks respecting 
the indacing cause and frequency of pneumonia and bydrotho- 
rax. I. have been at considerable pains to collect information^ 
both, from medical and other sources, regarding these dis- 
ejases a$ occurring among the miners under the London Com^^ 
pany ; but the result of my own observations, and of the infor- 
mation I have obtained elsewhere, tends rather to militate 
against Mr B.'s conclusions. I have not found that pneumonia 
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and hydrothorax are more frequent among miners than amon^ 
any oiher class of ' men ; nor have I been able to trace their 
origin to impure atr, or working below ground. Perhaps the 
gaseous product of the mines, the routine of workings the ha- 
bits of the workmen, and other local peculiarities of Leadhill^ 
may be sufficient to account for the 'difference. 

I have only heard of one examination of the body of a 
miner ; he was broken-winded, as the miners' disease is provin- 
cially called, but not so much so as i&any of them. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was an obscurely marked complaint 
in the lumbar region, which was proved, by dissection, to be a 
very extensive lumbar abscess. No other morbid appearance 
presented itself in the abdomen. The inferior half of each lobe 
of the lungs was impervious to air, and could not be inflated 
from the trachea ; the lungs in other respects were sound. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that mining, whether in 
lead or coal mines, has an obvipus tendency to abridge the 
term of human life; but long working in levels proves most 
rapidly destructive of an}'. In this atmosphere, generally high- 
ly vitiated, the inhalation of the dust and small spiculse struck 
off from the rocks where they work with picks, is extremely 
noxious ; and some most suddenly fatal cases of consumption 
have occurred in persons who have been long exposed to the 
agency of such causes. Hence the London Company make it a 
rule that the men shall work by rotation in such places, and 
that none be employed longer than a quarter of a year in 
driving levels. * 

. ' Some curious instances of metastasis have been occasionally 
observed among miners ; for example, symptoms of consump^ 
tion will show themselves, and continue for some time with 
considerable severity; then a swelling, with succeeding ulcera- 
tion, and caries of the bone, will occur in an extremity, as 
the ankle, when the phthisical symptoms entirely subside^ and 
vice versa. 

A person of veracity lately related to me the case of a miner, 
who, for a length of time, was much afflicted by dyspnoea, tight- 
ness across the chest, and severe cou<;h ; after expectorating a 
number of substances exactly resembling leeches (hydatids, I 
suppose), he became quite well, and continued so for many years. 

It would rather seem, that, in modern times, we have several 
new diseases, and that diseases, which were formerly prevalent, 
are not now to be met with ; and again, that diseases, which 
were formerly very rare, are now much more frequent. It is 

♦ For tliis, and vandus other useful information respecting miners, I am itt-» 
debted to an intelligent agent in the emj>loy of the London Lead Company. 
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not long since- croup was first noticed^ and still later since it 
was discriminated from laryngitis. I have been informed by 
very intelligent old people in my native dale, that in their 
younger days, ague was very common, that they themselves 
were frequently attacked with it ; and that palsies and consump* 
tions were then very rare. The almost entire extinction of 
agues in the northern parts of the Island, has been attributed to 
the draining of wet and marshy lands* But in my native dale, 
there never have been any marshes, and the surface- draining 
made use of on the hills and pasture lands, can do nothing mor-e 
than contract the trifling moisture of an extenisive surface in- 
to narrower bounds. Whether the difference of food, difference 
of clothing, or difference of temperature, can have any effect in 
extirpating agues, I cannot pretend to say ; that they are not 
now met with in these parts is certain, and I never heard any 
physical reason assigned which could satisfy my own mind. 

State of Surgert/f Qitacker}/, Sf^. — Thcnumber of practitioners 
in this district is fourteen ; four at Appleby, one at Temple- 
Sowerby, two at Shap, one at Orton, four at Kirkby Stephen, 
two at Brough. In this number there is a considerable pro- 
portion of respectable surgeons. There are still a few midwives 
in this district, but their number is decreasing, and their prac- 
tice diminishing. 

" This country is very prolific in quacks and charlatans of va- 
rious descriptions. The bone-setter general for Cumberland and 
Westmoreland is pupil and successor of the notable Ben Tay- 
lor, whose fame, I doubt not, has reached the metropolis of 
Scotland. No accident can befal the bones or ligaments, but 
D. must be consulted.. Almost every village, too, has its bone- 
setter. To this is generally annexed the craft of farrier and 
cowleech. Some of them also make great pretensions to the 
knowledge of the- nature and cure of disease. One of them 
told me, if I would onl^ visit him frequently, and abide by his 
directions, he would make me the first doctor in Cumberland 
or Westmoreland, I dare say the old gentleman was rather 
m6rtified that I did not accept of his invitation. I have no 
doubt that their extensive practice in the reduction of frac- 
tures and dislocations, often enables them to foil the regular 
surgeon who has no such opportunities. 

A highly respectable lady had the first joint of the middle fin- 
ger dislocated, or otherwise injured. She had consulted many 
surgeons respecting it, and, among others, some eminent sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, but derived no benefit. She happened to 
be on a visit at Appleby ; D. was making his rounds, and 
was consulted. How be managed his manipulations I know not ; 
but in cours.e of two or three days she could write a letter, which 
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she had not been able to do for itfonths before* The lady 114 
whose house she wa$, observed to hiq, that it was a satire oa 
the whole Cdlege of Surgeons^ 

All my osteological practice for five years amounted to no 
more than the adjustment of foqr or &vb fractures ; one of thexQ 
was a fracture of the middle of the os humeri^ accompanie4 
with a fracture of the occ/^ nearly three inches in diameter^ 
in a boy 15 years Old. He met with the accident by a fall of 
sixty feet into a coal pit| — be recovered perfeictly in four week$| 
without exhibiting any sytnptoms of compressed brain. 

There is a set of medical magicians in this district whom | 
never saw nor heard of any where else. By visiting the pa-r 
tient and muttering over a certain incantation, they pretend to 
'stop hemorrhage, or cure scalds and burn$ ; but beyond thesQ 
their sway does not extend* I have not been able to learn what 
the incantation is, nor in what language it is expressed ; but 
their power to suppress the one or cure the other instanter^ is 
not at all questioned by the mass of the population. One of 
these conjurors was completely baffled in a case of profuse, pet 
riodical epistaxis, in a young man aged 26 ; the bleeding re? 
curred every two or three weeka to the extent of 1 or 2 pounds 
at a time. He afterwards went to Penrith, and expired tindet 
an alarming attack of hemorrhage. 

There is another sort of quacx^ who inherit from their an* 
cestors, perhaps as far back as the days of Thqmas the Rhyme^i 
a secret redipe for curing some particular disease — ^for instance 
worms. I know a female practitioner of this stamp, who ,wa$ 
famous for worm plasters : this plaster was applied over the 
stpmach, and was infallible in its effects, — at least it was cotv- 
sidered so* 

Biographical Notices.^-- Any records of this district I have 
access to, ai*e rather barren of intelligence respecting medical 
practitioners or authors. 

A Dr Batwick was a native of this vale, — ^he. married a neice 
of Archbishop Laud, aiid settled in London, where heattaiur 
ed to much eminence in his profession. , . 

Thomas Gibson, M. D. physician- general to the aroiy, \and 
author of a System of Anatomy, wasi aUo born in this districts 
His second wife was a daughter of Richard Cromwell the Pro- 
tector. 

Dr Pearson, an eccentric individual, though not a native 
of Westmoreland, was universally known in this district, and 
while he lived, was almost the only physician employed. He 
was born at Lazonby, nc^ar Kirkoswald in Cumberland, sixteen 
miles from Appleby. He practised for some years as physiciaa 
in Newcastlc'^ou-Tyne. He became extremely, dissipated in bii 
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habits, and returned to Laz6nbjr, where he had considerabte 
property, and there spent the remainder of his life. He was 
neld in great estimation for his professional abilities by Uie coun« 
try people, both in Cumberland and Westmoreland 5 he was a 
very powerful man, more than six feet high, and proportionally 
strong and athletic. The anecdotes respecting him. are innu- 
merable, and, if collected and arranged, would form a toler- 
able article for the Eccentric Mirjeor* His manners Were Coarse 
and abrupt, yet manifested much shrewdness and informationi 
though generally ibistffied by inebriety*^ He could adapt him- 
self to any company, from the peer down to the potter or tinker^ 
and never was more in his element than when carousing amid a 
squad of tinkers or such like. When sent for to Appleby or 
the neighbourhood, he would often be one or two days in 
accomplishing the journey, by calling at every public house 
by the road. In a protracted drinking-bout at Penrith^ he 
drank himself delirious, and fancied he saw spectres hovering 
I'ound ready to carry him off. In this state he attempted^ sui- 
cide — the wound was not mortal^ but it produced a complete! 
an4 permanent change in his sentiments and conduct. From li 
life of extreme intemperance, he betook himself ta habits soberi 
regular, religious. I asked Mr Law of Penrith, an intelligent 
surgeon who attended liip, what sort of a man Pearson was i 
he said he was a person of considerable 9nd diversified talent^ 
but a careless practitioner. Subsequently to this, Mr X<9Wliapi 
pened to call upon him. Pearson was busy reading; — I|e s$i4 
he had now confined his researches to one book (pointin|p to 9 
bible lying on the table), but that book was the best. Ip a cornei^ 
of the room lay a number of vplumes piled up ; these, Pearsoi^ 
said, were Bol.ingbroke, Hume^ Vc^tairje, Paine, .&C.5 t)ppkst 
in the perusal of which, he was wont to take much ple^fiufe;-^ 
since his change of sentiments, jie had collected all the ip^et 
volumes he could lay his hands upon, with the ^nt6n|ipif of 
burning them, but he had now altered his purpps^4 and ii^^^ntl 
to write against thefn, to counteract, if possible, tl^e BiisjC^Mv- 
ous tendency of those sceptical principles be h&d beep at 80 
much pains to disseminate. He was killed by a fall froi^ ^ja. 
horse eight or nine years ago. I h^ve not heard that he ever 
published any thing on the subject of medicine. He wote a, 
dissertation explanatory of the phenoinenon of the feelm-wjlnrfa 
on Crossfell, which I have not seen. 

Dean Launcelot Addison, the father of the celebrated Joseph 
Addisop, the father of Hogarth the pointer, and LftngUwie 
the poet, were natives of this vale* . , 

29lh January^ 1824. * -, 
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PART II. 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 



I. 

De V Influence des Agefis Physiques sur la Vie^ SfC, On the lo- 
fluence of Physical Agents on Life. By W. F. Edwards, 
M* D. Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of the 
Phiiomathic Society of Paris, and of the Medical Society of 
Dublin. Paris, Crochard. 1824. 

"^fJITi: take this early opportunity of bringing under the notice 
^^ of our readers the most valuable and interesting work 
on Physiology that has appeared for many years. It is the 
work of an Englishman, educated and naturalized in France, 
who at an early period devoted himself to the pursuit of Expe- 
rimental Physiology, and has been for some time preeminently 
distingui^ed among the crowd of well-known aspirants who 
have suecessfully cultivated that science at Paris. 

A considerable proportion of the work now announced has 
been already before the public in the form of detached Essays, 
which, as the author advanced in his researches, were read 
from time to time before the Institute, and published in the 
Annates de Chimie et de Physique^ and in Magendie's Journal. 
These Essays have twice gained the annual prize of the Insti-- 
tntefbr Experimental Physiology, namely, in 1819 and 1821. 
They are not much known, however, in. this country: Even 
our periodical works have taken little notice of them ; and the 
profession in general are wholly unacquainted with them. We 
are conscious, therefore, that we shall discharge a grateful 
task both to the author and to our readers, in laying before them 
a full and connected view of his whole discoveries. This we 
propose to do, by giving a simple analysis of the book, without 
comments or criticism. . . , 
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In laying down thfe plan of thie work, I)r Edwards announces, 
that his attention is to be confined to those physical agents 
which constantly surround us, and iare- Continually exerting 
their influence on our bodies-^— namely, the air in its several re- 
lations of quantity, motion, and density— water in its fluid form 
dnd in its state of vapour — heat in its modifications of degree 
and duration — light — and electricity. Each of these influencing 
powers he has examined, first, as it afFects animals of the family 
of the BatrackU or frogs; secondly, other vertebrated and 
cold-blooded animals; thirdly, warm-blooded animals; and, 
lastly, man and vertebrated animals generally. Under the last 
head he exhibits in one connected view all the facts determined 
in the previous part of his work, as well as those on the same 
subject which have been ascertained by former physiologists. 
The work is then concluded by an Appendix on Electricity, for 
which the author is indebted to the pen of MM. Prevost and 
Dumas. 

He begins with the cold-blooded animals of the family of the 
Batrachi, because they present the widest field for observation, 
both with respect to the duration of the phenomena, and the 
facility of multiplying the requisite experiments. 

I. The first object of the author's experiments was to ascer- 
tain the precise influence of the air on the life of animals of the 
■frog- tribe; and with this view he has examined with great care 
the effects which result from the deprivation of that element. The 
first step in this inquiry was evidently to determine, whether the 
various media, in which the animals might be placed during the 
experiments, had any other influence on life besides what flowed 
from their influence on respiration ; that* is, whether the me- 
dia had any direct power over the muscular and nervous sys- 
tems. This object was easily attainable, in consequence of the 
facility they possess of living after the circulation and respira^ 
tion have been arrested. Accordingly, he cutout the hearts of 
several salamanders, frogs and toads, left a few of each in the 
atmosphere, and placed as many in water deprived of its air by 
boiling. The salainanders^ lived seven or eight hours in the 
water, and from twenty-four to twenty- nine hours in air ; and 
a similar difference, though not so marked, was also observed 
in the experiments with the toad and the frog. He also 
found, that if a frog was immersed in water till no sign of life 
was left, it speedily revived on exposure td the air. Conse- 
quently the air affects these animals by directly impressing the 
nervous and muscular systems, independently of any power it 
may likewise possess throughthe medium of rfSspiratioD. 

Y2 
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Having ascertained this interesting fact, Dr Edwards next 

Eroceeds tb inquire what power the ^oxidized or venous blodd 
as in sustaining life. This he ascertained b^ immersing frogs 
in water deprived of its air, some of them being entire, 'whil^ 
in the remainder, the circulation had been previously arrested by 
.cutting out the heart* The former always lived longest, some- 
•times even 20 hours longer than the latter. With the toad and the 
salamander the phenomena were precisely analogous ; and it i8> 
therefore, clear, that in this order of animals the circulation has 
the power of supporting life for a long period, even when it tran»- 
snits only a velious blo^. The duration of life after the suppres- 
sion of the breathing would naturally be expected to be still great- 
.«r when the animal is left in the air instead of being immersed in 
water. Fof we have just seen that water as a medium is less favour- 
able than air to the vitality of the nervous and muscular systems* 
Accordingly, whep the access of air to the lungs was wholly pre- 
vented by a tight ligature round the neck, he found that the 
irog lived from one to five dajrs in the air, while it died in ten 
.or twelve hours under water* The difference was even more re- 
markable in the case of the salamander : one of them lived eleven 
days in the air. This great prolongation of their life, howeveiv 
is not altogether owing to the direct action of the air on the 
nervous system, but also, and In a greater degree,' to the "ac- 
tion of that agent on the blood through the skin* For Spal- 
Janzani long ago remarked, that carbonic acid is formed in air 
in which frogs had been kept without breathing; and Dr Ed- 
•vrards has confirmed the fact by several very careful observa- 
'tions* 

All Dr Edwards's experiments, however, tend to show that 
respiration is necessary to the existence of these aniihals, and 
that although they can live some time without it, yet when tbe^ 
#Kxes$ of air to the lungs is completely prevented, they always 
perish sooner or later* 

It therefore became an object of interest to discover what 
^nerit is due to the often- told stories of toads living for periods 
lof an extraordinary and almost inappreciable length siealed up^ 
AS it were, iti the heart of trees, and stoiies, and apparently de- 
furived altogether of air* A kind of authenticity has been 
litamped on these stories by the experiments of H^issant, made 
junder the eye of the French Academy in .1777 5 for he found 
ihat of three toads closely immured in boxes with plaster of 
Paris J — two were alive when the boxes were exa^iined after 
an interval of eighteeti months. Dr Edwards has shown that 
ibe Academy, however careful they seemed to be in removing 
every obvious source of fallacy^ nevertheless admitted qne of 
most essential importance* He first repeated the experiments 
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of Hlrissant) and obtained analogous results. The apparently 
asphyxiated animals lived i great deal longer than when they 
were asphyxiated in the air, as already described. Nay, how- 
ever paradoxical it may af^ar at first sight, they lived longer 
so asphyxiated than when they breathed freely in open air. 
Biit when thus immured, the air is not prevented from reach- 
ing them. In fact, Dr Edwards found, that if a tube closed at 
0ne end with plaster was filled with mercury and reversed in 
a mercurial trough, the air (>enetrated^ the plaster with great 
rapidity; and consequently that when the boxes containing the 
animals were plunged under water or mercury, they lived v^ry 
little longer than those which had not been previously immur- 
ed in the plaster. • The piaradox noticed above is also easily ac- 
counted for. When these animals are left uninjured in the open 
air, they soon perish through the loss they sustain by transpi- 
ration and consequent desiccation ; but when shut up in plaster, 
while sufficient air is adnutted to oxidize the blood, trau^ira* 
tion is rendered exceedingly slow. 

The progress of asphyxia in the frog-tribe is most singularly 
affected by various external circumstances, — inamely, tempera- 
ture, season, and the presence of air in the Water in which they 
are immersed. The operation of each of these modifying cir- 
cumstances has been investigated by our author with consum-- 
mate ability ; and the greater part of this investigation is en- 
tirely new. Spallanzani and others, indeed, had remarked that 
frogs live longer under water in winter than in summer, but tbef 
never endeavoured to examine the fact particularly, or to trace 
it to its causes^ 

1. Temperattire.^-When frogs during summer were placed 
under water varying in temperature from 59° to 65% they lived 
from one hour to two hours and a half; but if, at the same 
season, the temperature of the water was reduced to 50% they 
lived betwixt five hours three quarters, and six hours one quar- 
ter, or fully twice as long; and when the water was brought; 
jdown to the freezing point, they survived from 6i to 8J boursg, 
ipr thrice as long. On the other hand, if the temperature wa^^ 
raised to 72% they survived only from thirty-five to seventy 
minutes; at the temperature of 90% they lived only from twelve 
to thirty-two minutes ; anjd at 107"^ th^y always expired within 
(wo minutes, and some in a few seconds only. Results precisely 
similar were obtained with toads. In performing these experi^ 
ments, the utmost car^ was tak^n that the concomitant cir^p 
cumstances should be: alil&e in all, apd that ike temperature 
only should vary. 

. 5L It likawiie appears that th^ gradual change of the seasons 
.«iSPepts some alt^eration iiithe poiistitji^lioxiof japioaaj^sof thistribc^ 
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in consequence of wbicb, tbeir capability of living without res-r - 
piration is very mucb modified. In the months of July and 
September, when the temperature was 65% we have seen that 
-they died under water in two hours and a half at the farthest. 
But in November they lived under water raised to the' same 
temperature between 2*» 5', and 5^ 35'. The author runs rapid- 
ly over the chief circumstances which, might be supposed to 
produce this phenomenon, and shows, in the end, that it can be 
attributed only to the influence of previous temperature, the. 
average of which, for a month before the first experiment, was: 
60% and for a month before the second, 46*^. A similar pro- 
longation of life also takes place at lower temperatures. Thus 
when the water was ajt BQp^ they lived under it from 5^ 10' to 
1 Ih 40' in the month of November, from 20 to 24 hours in De- 
cember; and at the temperature of 32% in the latter month, 
some of them survived two days and a half. Life, however, is 
not prolonged at high temperatures, by the influence of the 
cold seasons. In water, at the. temperature of 107% they always 
perish within two minutes. 

3. But the circumstance which affects most the life of the frog- 
tribe, when confined under water, is the presence of air dissolv- 
ed in it. Passing over the observations, experiments and rea- 
soning, quoted from previous authors, as too vague for the pur- 
poses of physiology, we shall proceed at once to notice the 
general facts which Dr Edward's himself observed. Even when 
the quantity is limited, he found that a frog lives in tlie winter 
time nearly twice as long in aerated water, as in that w^ich has 
been deprived of air by boiling. But if drawn off^ daily and re- 
placed by fresh water, care being taken to keep the animal al- 
ways immersed, it lives many months; one survived more than 
iwo months and a half, and even then died only in consequence 
of the renewal of the water having been one day accidental- 
ly forgotten. This extraordinary prolongation of its life can be 
owing to nothing else than the supply of air from that contain- 
ed in the water; for if the water is replaced by portions pre- 
viously deprived of air, the animal perishes in a few hours; 
and, besides, as long as aerated water is supplied in snflScient 
abundance, the vessels of the web between the toes may be seen 
to convey arterial blood. It appears, therefore, that the frog 
is truly amphibious, although it does not possess the combina- 
tion of organs with which' other amphibious aiiimals are pro- 
vided; and consequently that it may pass the whole or great- 
ier part pf the winter under water, as some naturalists have al- 
leged. But it is not torpid at that time, as has been generally 
supposed. Its motions indeed are sluggish ; but still it docs 
move about, and is sensible. ' 
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' It may be objected to the results thus obtained by Dr Ed- 
wards that according to Spalianzani, the frog dies sooner in a 
stream than in stagnant water. But our. author repeated that 
experiment, and found the fact to be quite the reverse. This 
property, however, is not possessed at all temperatures and at 
all seasons. In the month of March, when the temperature of 
the water did not exceed 50% a frog died in twenty days, though 
the water wai^ renewed daily ; and in April, at the temperature 
oi 56% ' another perished in a single day. If they were placed 
in a stream of water, however, they lived much longer at these 
temperatures than in a limited quantity daily renewed; yet aU 
most all of them died within a month. The difference of course 
depends on the regular supply of a more perfectly aerated water. 

Thiough what organ therefore is it enabled to abstract the 
air from the water ? It cannot be the lungs ; for the movements 
of deglutition, which always accompany the breathing of the 
frog,' cease the moment it is plunged under water. It can only 
be the skin; and that this is really the organ of respiration in 
such circumstances, Dr Edwards gives ample and direct proof 
in a future part of the work. 

Having thus ascertained the influence of aerated water on the 
life of the frog* tribe, the next object of our author's researches 
was to determine the vivifying influence of atmospherical air 
itself, acting on the skin and on the lungs. The power which 
the atmosphere possesses of maintaining their life, by acting on 
the skin alone, is nearly the same as that possessed by aerated 
water frequently renewea. This was put to the test of experi- 
•ment in several ways ; first, by keeping the mouth open by a 
gag, in which state the frog can breath but very little ; second- 
ly, by applying a tight ligature behind the head ; and, lastly, by 
cutting out the lungs. (In making these experiments, care 
'must be taken to keep up a sufficient supply of moisture, other- 
wise death speedily ensues from desiccation.) When altogether 
deprived of the lungs, which Dr Edwards considers the best 
mode of suppressing respiration, it lives from thirty-three to 
forty days. This period is considerably shorter than the dura- 
tion of their life in aerated water at low temperatures ; a cir- 
cumstance which may be safely attributed to the effect of the 
operation ; for, when animals so mutilated were placed in 
water, they too died considerably sooner than those which 
• were uninjured. At all events, the influence of cutaneous 
respiration in supporting life is evidently very great. It 
is not so easy to determine the influence of pulmonary respi- 
ration alone. If the function of the skin be destroyed by strip- 
ping it off, the frog dies in a few hours; or if its bpdy be im.r 
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nddfsed In dil, and its mouth held 16 the air, it perishes d|ir^ 
kig the first day : But neither of these modes of experimenting 
is free from objection, A less objectionable mode was by im*^ 
merging the body of the anliBAl in water of 8U<th a temperaturo 
ihat it could not live by the absorption of the dissolved air^ and 
Iseeping its head always in the atmosphere. Wh^n so situated^ 
the frog survived three months and a half; but other animals 
of the same natural family, such as the raineite; and ^ne V9^ 
f iety of the toad {crapaud accouckew\ died in three or fouf 
idays» It would appear, therefore^ that some, if not all of tha 
hUrachianSf are incapable of living long by the |iuImonary resr 
piration alone* 

. Hitherto We have heea considering the influence of air, wa? 
46r and heat, on the life of the frog tribe, merely as they affect 
ihe respiraticfn. We shall now' proceed with our author to r^ 
late thrir effects on TiPanspiration and Absoiption, Jt was na* 
iural to expect, that the loss sustained by transpiration in th$ 
atmosphere would, eateris paribus^ decrease with the time! 
'.This was determined experimentally by placing various ^pe-* 
cies of the batraphians in calm air 01 uniform temperature, end 
l^eighing tbehi at tegular intei'vJals. These intervals, however, 
mtist be pretty long; for the transpiration is so powerfully in* 
^uenced by trivial causes, that if the observations were takeu at 
intervals considerably shorter than three hours, the loss was 
found to be very irregular, being sometimes greater, sometimes 
less than during the previous interval. But if the weight was 
4aken every third hour, it became evident, that the loss dimtr 
nisbed progressively with th6 time. The reason is obvious t 
.{irfich successive diminution leaves less and less fluid for supply- 
ing the subsecjuent transpiration.-»-The efiect of the state of the 
air as to repose^ in modifyinjg the loss by trafispiration, . is very 
j^reatk A frog placed at an open window lost, according to this 
•|(>rpe of the wmd, two, three, or four times as much as another 
left in the same apartment at a shut window. The inflo^^ce of 
r^e hygrometrio state of the air is likewise very remarkable. In 
^m air saturated with moisture transpiration still takes place; 
~a greater loss is sustained than can be accounted for by tho 
chemical changes produced bv the breathing. But when the 
nir is kept as dry as possible by quicklime, the loss is •five or 
'^^^n ten times as great. -. '^he influence of temperature is also 
. pbyious, though not so great as might have been anticipatedr 
At iQB^ it is twice as great as at j32% und at 104r'' it is seven times 
^s great. At high temperatures, too, the loss is much nioiHs 
uniform, being nearly equal in ei|ual times till the apima} is 
pear the poiiit of fJc^tfe, 
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?' The pbenomena whicb take place ia water are drcourse very 
different* If a frog, which has been reduced by transpiration 
in the air» be put in water, it recovers it3 weight in a much 
shorter time than it lost it; and the increase diminishes as it ap*< 
proaches the point of saturation. When it has arrived at thia 
point) it does not remain stationary. It aliernately loses and 
gains weight ; but the loss eventually predominates. The o<> 
cdsioiial loss is owing to the trKnepiration of animal matter, 
Ae occasional ^ain to the absorption. of wnter, and the ultimate 
decrease to a diminution in the power of absorption, from want 
of nourishment, This transpiration of animal matter must bq 
distinguished from general transpiration, such as takes placa 
in the air. The latter consists partly of the formeri or iransu^ 
daiiotif as Dr Edwards distinguishes it, and partly of. transpira-* 
lion by evaporcUion. Evaporation is most abundant, in the air, 
but cannot take place iii water; Transudation is a vital, evapora^ 
tion a physical process. The transpiration in water, ot transuda-> 
tion, is very much increased at high temperatures, so as to exr 
ioeed consiqerably the absorption ; and the reverse takes place 
^t low temperatures. It is probable that transudation in the 
nir is also much augmented by increase of temperature. The 
effect of the dryness and motion of the air, on the other faand^ 
pippears to be directed on epaporatitm chiefly. 

. II, We have now concluded, our analysis of Dr Edwards'* 
.]£xperimpnts on the Influence of Physical Agents on the Life > 
<of tb^ Frog-tribe. The second part of the work embraces am 
fu^count of their influence on other cpld- blooded vertebrated 
animals, such as fishes, lizards, . snakes and tortoises. He hm 
prefixed to this department of his subject, a; short and interest* 
tin^ inquiry into the influence of these agents on the life of th^^ 
^tadpole, and on its transmutation into. the perfect frog. We need 
'JiardlyTemind our readers^ that the tadpole possesses the dou^ 
:ble pulmonary system of true amphibious animals* Hence Dr 
^Edwards found, that, even when the temperature of the water 
exceeded £0'^, at which degree frogs spcm die if prevented from 
breathing, these animals continued long vigorous^ He has kept 
theni many days under water at 7?^. It is well known that 
(heir transmutation into the adult state is very much afiectedby 
nutrition and temperature; an imperfect supply of nourishment 
:;ind cold retard it considerably. Our author has added the sin*, 
gular fact) that it is likewise much re);arded by preventing them 
from having access to the air. Twelve were sunk in the Seine in 
;a tin box perforated with holes, and others were kept in watejr 
f^pm the riyer, whiph was exposed to the air, and changed fr§^ 
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quently. All of them had nearly attained the size at -which 
their transformation takes place, in a few dfiys the latter un- 
derwent the expected cliange; but of those which were sunk in 
the Seine, ten continued in the tadpole btnte long nfierwards, 
and bad grown twice or even thrice as large; and the other 
two underwent tiie change much later than those which had 
free access to the air. 

The author next proceeds to examine the relation which ^ub<- 
sists between the frog^tribe and fishes, with respect to the in- 
fluence .of .physical agents on their life. When fishes are 
placed in water deprived of its air, tempcratur-e has preci^ly 
the same effect on them as on frogs. At the freezing point they 
live longest; at 104*° they die within two minutes. In a limited 
quantity of aerated water excluded from the contact of the at- 
mosphere, the effect of temperature is the same. If the water 
k exposed to the atmosphere, the result is nearly the same as iu 
the case of the frog. At the temperature of 68"" th€ bleak (alf^ 
Idie — cyprinns alimrtiusj dies in a few hours ; but at 50^ or 55^ it 
survives till the water spoils, and will live indefinitely, if the wa^ 
ter be renewed occasionally. So much with respect to their 
life in water. — Fishes, it is well known, are not in all circum* 
stances capable of living independently of respiration in the air; 
it has been shown by former physiologists, that they sometiipes 
. rise to the surface to breafte in the air, atid that thev die if con- 
fined altogether underwater. Dr Edwards has extended con- 
mderahly. our knowledge respecting their respiration in the ain 
He shows that their gills can exercise, to a certain degree, the 
came function as the lungs of terrestrial animals. Thus the 
fishes which do not move their gills in the air, die much sooner 
than those that do ; and their existence is rendered as long by 
keeping their gills open. Farther, fishes die in the air not so 
much perhaps from a change in their mode of breathing, as 
by exhaustion from the loss they sustain by transpiration. The 
gudgeon {ct/prinus godio) and the pollard (C.Jeses) lose about a 
^uneenth part of their weight by transpiration before they die; 
which Dr Edwards seems to consider to be alone an adequate 
cause of death; and, inconsequence, when moisture is supplied suf- 
jficientiy to them, tlieir existence in the air may be extended to 9^ 
hours. He appears disposed to conclude, partly from reasoning, 
and partly from experiment, that this, term might be considerably 
prolonged, if a mode could be devised for maintaining uniform 
imbibition throughout the body, while the gills act. in the air* 
His reasoning does not admit bf abridgment^ and therefore we 
cannot admit it here, more especially as it does not appear quite 
satisfactory. 
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- The author then concludes flie second great department of his 
sribject, by describing cursorily the general results of his experi- 
ments on Jiznrds, serpents and tortoises. These results are quite 
fitialogous with those obtained in his experiments on the frog- 
tribe* The few differences which- may be observed depend 
either on the greater extent of their lungs, or on the greater 
thickness of their cuticle. On the former account serpents and 
tortoises can Jive in the air by their pulmonary respiration alone; 
on the latter they are incapable of livhig long under water; 
while the lizards, on account of their nearer approach to the 
fi-og-tribe in the size of their lungs, and the texture of their 
i^kln, resemble them likewise much more closely in their mode 
of life. 

' III. The third grand division treats of the Influence of Phyr 
sicnl Agents on Warm->bloQded Animab, and includes seven 
cbaptexg. 

The three first chapters treat of the power. of producing 
heat possessed by yoiing' animals, by adult hybernating ani- 
mals, and by other adult .warm-blooded animals. 

1. It has been a common idea, he remarks, that youn^ ani- 
mals have a higher temperature than adults. But the notion is 
not founded on actual observation, and he has never been able 
to observe any fact in conformity with it. The temperature of 
puppies is always very nearly the same, with that of the mother, 
or from one to four degrees less. If young puppies, kittens or 
rabbits, are removed from their mother, and left in air be* 
tween 50^ and 68% their temperature sinks rapidly, and in three 
or four hours it is only a few degrees above that of the sur* 
rounding atmosphere. In this respect, then, they resemble the 
cold-blooded animals. The cooling is quite unconnected with 
deficient covering ; it takes place equally with the puppy and 
kitten, which are born well clothed, as with the young rabbit| 
ivhich is born almost naked ; and . it is not prevented by artifi- 
cial covering. It arises, therefore, from a deficient production 
of beat. It is observed most remarkably soon after birth ; a9 
they increase in age and strength, they cool more and more 
slowly, and in 15 days they preserve their temperature lik^ 
adults; All mammiferous animals are not so circumstanced. 
Thus, the youngest guinea-pig preserves its temperature as well 
as those which are grown up. The deficient power of generr 
ating heat is probably connected with the same cause which 
renders some of the other functions imperfect at birth. Dr 
Edwards has observed it always and only in those borii blind^ 
A. similar deficiency exists in the young of many birds. Spar-: 
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fows eight days old, if kept apaft, cbol very rapidly to a tefti- 
pcrature a few degrees above that of the air* Hawks are simU 
larly circumstanced, and. so are the young of all birds which are 
born naked and unable to run about and feed. Those born 
with down, and which can run about and feed themselves, cai| 
maintain their temperature at birth. The others acquire this pro- 
f)erty in the course of the third week* But after they are able to 
sustain their temperature in mild air, they will still show a deficient 
power of producing heat, if the air is rendered very cold. Thus, a 
young magpie whose temperature was steady in mild air, having 
been kept in air cooled artificially to 37% lost 25 degrees of heat 
in twenty minutes, while an old bird lost only six in an hour* 
Similar results were obtained with' the blackbird, loriot, jay, 
and starling. In all these experiments care was taken to ab- 
stract the effect of differences in bulk or covering. They 
t>rove that the young of many birds and mammiferous animals 
are closely allied in their faculty of generating heat to animals 
bf cold blood. 

2. But some of the mammalia retain this affinity to the cold- 
blooded animals even in the adpk state. For it is to a deficien* 
cy in the power of producing animal heat that must be ascribed 
th^ torpid state of hybemating animals. Naturalists have at dif- 
ferent times imagined that their torpor in the winter season arose 
from a change in their organi;sation, or from the want of pro- 
per nourishmnet. But various experiments have more lately 
ibhown that it is really connected with an incapability of pre* 
serving their temi>erature in cold air. It was observed, in the 
first instance^ that during hybernation the heat of their bodies 
was only about 50% while in the spring and summer it was 
95^ or 99**. Afterwards M. de Saissv found, that this difference 
in animal temperature was effected by gradual changes, and 
that the descent was considerable before hybernation commence 
ed. Thus, a marmot lost 9^.5 betwixt the beginning of August 
and end of September^ and 7°. 25 between that and the end of 
•November; that a lerot lost between the same periods 10^ 
and 18** ; and a hedgehog 3^5 and 38^5. Finally, the same 
'<A)server found, that he could render a hybernating animal tor- 
pid even in summer by exposing it to great cold. Having 
exposed a marmot to an artificial cold of 14% its temperature 
fell from>95^ to 41^ in eleven hours, and it became completely 
torpid. On bringing it again into the warm air, it soon recov 
vered its activity. Dr Edwards has repeated this experiment 
on the bat in the month of April. When kept in an artificial 
•temperature of 34% its beat fell in one hour from 93^ to 57''.25* 

3. Such being the fact with respect to hybernating anim9^ 
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it becotnes an object of much intierest to determine whether the 
.pther warm-blooded animals do not possess a greater power of 
:generating heat in the cold than in the. warm season. For it is 
now generally acknowledged that their • temperature is almost^ 
.or even altogether uniform, or, at all events, that no' greater 
difference is observed at diffei^nt seasons, than has been liker 
.wise observed in different individuals of one species in th^ sam^ 
eeason. One would naturally expect, therefore, ; to find the fa- 
culty of generating heat greater in winter, otherwise how doeti 
.the body withstand the increase of cold in the atmosphere? 
Dr Edwards has settled the pfpint with respect to birds by direct 
^experiment; and analogy, as we shall afterwards find, will lead 
41S to infer, that the mammalia are similarly constituted. In 
February, five sparrows were placed in a vessel cooled by n 
mixture of ice and salt — proper means being at the same time 
used to enable them to breathe freely. The mean diminution 
of their temperature in one hour was thr^e- fourths of a degree^ 
and no greater decrease was effected at the, end of the third 
hour. In. July this experiment was repeated on four sparrows^ 
In one hour the mean decrease was 6^.5, and in three hours 
11**. In the month of August it wa3 3° in on^ hour, 8,75 ill 
three hours. It is hence evident, that a continuance of warn^ 
weather impairs their power of producing heat. 

The three subsequent chapters of this division are occupied 
iwith an inquiry into the respiration of warm-blooded animals. 

4. AH warm-blooded animals require the free access of aty 
lyiospherical air to theiir lungs ; if completely excluded, few of 
them survive five minutes; this term will^ be. sufficient to kill 
.even those which live in the water, and are accustomed to plunge 
under it. But it is a singular fact, first observed by BufFon^ 
that the young of some warm-blooded animals can support the 
privation of air for a much greater length of time. He found 
that new-born puppies may be kept half an hour under warm 
milk without suffering any injury. Legallois made a similar 
observation on young rabbits; having found that the limit oi 
their existence in a state of asphyxia was abput half an hour. 
This faculty of resisting the privation of air diminishes rapidly 
with their progress in age. On the second day, indeed, or 
^metimes even on the third, the difference is not very obvious. 
But, on the fifth day, they survive only sixteen minutes ; pn the 
tenth only five minutes and a half, and on the fifteenth they 
die as soon as adults. The facts now mentioned ^re very re- 
markable, as they concur precisely with those formerly noticed 
with regard to their power of producing heat. At birth, and 
for two or three days afterwards, th^ power of producing heat 
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1^ feeblest; dxx the fifth day it is decidedly- gf eater ; fend In four- 
teen days U is almost as perfect to in adults; But we hdV6 se^h 
that the power of pi^oducinj;^ heat is in some animals perfect at 
birth. If, therefore^ the coincidence just noticed is liot pUfely 
liccidenta), there ought to be in the young of these an^ais a 
corresiponding incapability of enduring the privatioti of air^ 
and Dr Edwards has shown that the correspondence is exact. 
A young guinea- pig cantiot support asphyxia above three or 
four minutes longer than an adult of the same species. The 
kame agreement may be observed in birds. A young sparrow^ 
which, in air at 61% lost, in half an hour, 29 degrees of tem- 
perature, lived eight minutes under water; while another, 
which lost only 16.^25 died in four minutes ; and the adult spar- 
row survives but one minute and a few seconds. 

Tempc*rature has a considerable influence on the duration of 
asphyxia. In water at S2^, kittens one or two days old 4ive 
only four minutes and a half; at 50% they live ten minates and 
a third; at 68% thirty-eight minutes and three quarters; at 
-86** the period begins to shorten again ; and at 104'' they sur- 
vive only ten minutes and a half. Analogous phenomena may 
be observed in adults, but of course the differences are very 
trifling. 

5. The next object of the author^s attention is to discovel* 
whether any relation subsists also betwixt the power of pro- 
ducing heat, and thte consumption of air by breathing. This 
chapter is begun with a brief summary of the chief facts -pre- 
viously ascertained concerning the changes produced by respi- 
ration in the air. The only one of these facts which it is ne^ 
cessary for us to mention, is, that all warm**bIooded aniihats; 
when conflned in a limited quantity of air, consume it to th^ 
same extent before they die; and that if others are placed in 
air so altered, they perish as soon as when they are deprived of 
air Taltogether. Ejr Edwards has found, that with respect to 
the duration of life in a limited quantity of air, considerable 
differences exist among animals even of the sfime species, age 
and size; but all reduce the air to the same state of impurity 
before they die; and consequently such differences probably 
depend on constitutional peculiarities, which modify the rapi- 
dity with which the air is consumed. These peculiarities are 
very striking, if we take, as subjects of experiment, young and 
adult animals of those species which are born imperfect. Were 
we to judge, says he, of their power of- consuming air by the 
rapidity of their breathing or circulation, or the activity of nu- 
trition, we should assume at once that young animals effect its 
consumption most rapidly. But the reverse is the. fact. In a 
given quantity of air, in which adult sparrows lived at an aver^ 
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|ige one liolir and jhitty-ope roihutes, youtig spaTrows efglu days 
old lived fburtpcn hours irnd fifty minutes; — a difference which 
is much gfefiter thaft Caii be a^ccoiinted for by the difference 
in their size, the foi-mer being only twice as big fis the latter. 
If the experiment be made on the young bird when it has just 
begun to feed itself, at which time it is as big as the adult bird, 
- the difference is much less, though still perceptible ; it lives at 
an average two hours thirty-nine minutes. We see again^ 
therefore, a striking coincidence betwixt the, power of produc- 
ing heat, and another important phenomenon in the life of ani- 
mals : Sparrows eight days old cannot maintain their tempera- 
ture, and they just begin to be capable of maintaining it, when 
they begin to feed themselves. Similar facts- have been esta- 
blished by Dr Edwards with respect to the mammalia. Pujv 
jpies one or two days old were kept in a limited quantity of air 
for fouf hours and fifty- nine minutes, Guinearpigs fifteen days 
old virere then kept in the same quantity of air till it was simi- 
larly consumed; and the time required to effect this was only 
one hour and forty- two minutes, or one-third of the time re* 
quired by the puppies. V'et the latter were even larger than 
the former. We need hardly remind our readers how singu- 
larly this fact accords with their relative power of producing 
heat. For a description of the apparatus employed in these 
experiments, and the collateral circumstances to be attended 
to, we must refer to the work itself. 

6. It only remained for the author to inquire, whether the 
same coincidence may be observed relatively to the seasons of 
the year. We have seen that adult warm-blooded animals pro- 
duce less heat in summer than winter. Do they also Consume 
more air in the former than in the latter season ? In the month 
of February he shut up six yellow-hammers {brtians) in a limit- 
ed quantity of air, heated artificially to 68°, and found that the 
mean duration of their life was one hour and 2f minutes; while 
in the months of August and September, the mean of thirteen 
experiments, made under similar circumstances, was one hour 
22 minutes. He likewise obtained analogous results with the 
green-finch (verdier); the mean terra of their existence in Ja- 
nuary being one hour 9 J minutes, and in August one hour 33 
minutes. Lest any one might object to this mode of making 
the experiment, that the mere duration of life is not a sure cri- ^ 
terion of the consumption of the air, our author likewise ob- 
served at what period the birds showed the first signs of im- 
peded respiration. In winter this happened in 52| minutes, in 
August in 69 minutes. These experiments were of course con- 
ducted with due attention to uniformity as to the temperature 
of the air in wiiich the birds were inchided; and the pressure of 
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the atmosphere* For Legallois found, by experimeni) t&at thef 
consumption of the air by breathing is retarded by augmenting 
its volume; an effect which every one knows is produced by 
healing it, or by lessening the pressure of the atmosphere on it. 
7. The last chapter of the present section is appropriated to 
the Transpiration of warm-^blooded animals. . In them, as in 
animals of cold blood, the loss sustained by transpiration apr 
pears very irregular, if the observations be taken at short inter? 
vals ; but if they bb made at intervals of two or three hours, it 
is found to diminish progressively with the time. Dr Edwards 
ascertained this by experiments with guinea-pigs, mice an4 
sparrows. The state of the air as to humidity has an important 
influence on the transpiration of the warm-blooded, as well as 
the cold-blooded animals. Thus, if in air saturated with mois« 
ture, sparrows lose at an average 2.62 grains in six hours, they 
will lose, in air of the same temperature, and kept as dry as 
possible by quicklime, 16.06 grains, or six times as much; and 
the difference would probably be greater, if perfect dryness 
of the air could be insured throughout the experiment, as well 
as at its beginning. A similar set of experiments were madi^ 
with the guinea-pig, and the result was analogous; but thepre« 
cise relation of the losses in each medium could not be detert 
mined on account of the difficulty of making allowance for the 
loss sustained by excretion. In conducting these inquiries set 
veral niceties require to be attended to, for which we must re^ 
fer. to the work. The transpiration is also materially affected 
by the state of the air as to repose. Reasoning would lead to 
this doctrine; but Dr Edwards has also established it on factst 
It is difficult or even impossible to determine the actual degree 
of power which brisk agitation of the air possesses over a stat(^ 
of repose, because it is impossible to preserve it in a state of per- 
fect repose, without using such means as must alter materially 
its hygrometric condition. But the difference is certainly very 
great ; for even in the gentle agitation of a chamber, the loss in 
a given time is considerably greater than in confined air kept 
dry by quicklime, and, of course, in a state of almost perfect 
repose. 

IV. We shall now pass with our author to the fourth anc] 
last great division, which treats of the Influence of Physical 
* Agents on Man and Vertebrated Animals generally. The 
reader who has paid attention to the criterions by which Dr: 
Edwards determines the influence of physical agents on the^ 
lower animals, will easily see that a similar mode of investiga- 
tion cannot be applied to the human species.. A different mods 
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has therefore been adopted in the present division. Having 
examined the relations subsisting between physical agents and 
various tribes of the lower animals, and having ascertained^ 
that, with certain .unimportant exceptions, these relations are 
the same in all of them, he extends the fact by analogy to maa 
and other tribes of animals not expressly examined, and sup- 
ports this analogical reasoning as he proceeds^ by referring to 
occasional observations. and detached experiments published by 
others, or made expressly by himself. 

The first five chapters of this division treat of Animal Tem- 
perature, and the power of maintaining and producing it. 
. 1. The first object of his attention is the relative power of 
producing Keat . possessed by the human species at di£Perent 
ages. From, the data ascertained in the former part of his in^ 
quiries he infers, that, in the infant state, mail must possess 
the power of maintaining his temperature, unless his birth 
is premature,; for in the former case he is born perfect, in 
theiatter imperfect. Accordingly, there can be no doubt that 
mature children can maintain their temperature in mild air. 
Yet the power is not quite so perfect as in after years $ and we 
should be disposed to draw this inference from a fact overlook^ 
ed by the author, namely, that children, though born more 
perfect than those young animals which cannot maintain their 
temperature, are yet less perfect than those, which can do so. 
The imperfect power possessed by children of maintaining their 
temperature cannot be determined by positive experiment; but 
it may be inferred from the circumstance of their actual tempa- 
ture being inferior to that of adults, Dr Edwards found the 
temperature of twenty adults to vary between 96** and 98^% 
while that of ten children, none of whom was above ten days 
old, varied between 93|** and 96° ; and that of a seven months' 
child, two days after birth, was only«8J>J^ 

2. Such being the fact, therefore, .with regard to young, ani- 
mals generally, what effect will this deficiency in their power 
of producing heat have over their health and life at different 
. ages ? In other words, what is the influence of cold on the 
mortality of different ages? When kittens, puppies, or spar- 
rows, are exposed to air, about the mean annual temperature, 
or somewhat lower, in which circumstances their heat will 
speedily fall to 68°, or even 57% they become stiff, almost in- 
sensible, and unable to move. If they are exposed in this state 
to warm air, they speedily regain their heat, and with it their 
sensibility and power of motion ; nor do they seem to have suf- 
fered any injury by the experiment. Nay, it may be repeated 
several times without apparent harm, though doubtless tbek 
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health must be affected ultimately. Farther, they may be k^t 
in a state of torpidity, with their bodily temperature at 68^ or 
even 62% For two or three days, without sustaining any injury, 
provided the external cold be not too severe. But the case \% 
very different with adults of the same species. It has been 
«hown that adults resist the action of cold much moce effectual- 
ly ; but if their temperature be once reduced by it, the conse- 
quences are also much more prejudicial^ At first, -indeed, they 
seem to recover as readily as the young; but Dr Edwards found 
that the greater part of the birds on which he made the experi- 
ment perished a day or two afterwards. He does not appear 
to have made the same experiment on quadrupeds* — The au- 
thor has traced very beautifully, at the close of the chapter, the 
final causes of this difference in the effects of cold. 

8. Although the body soon recovers its temperature after 
'having been cooled by exposure to cold air^ it is an impprtant 
fact, that its faculty of producing heat is for some time impaired ; 
for a shorter time is required to effect again the same reduction 
of temperature in air of the same degree of cold ; and if the re- 
duaion be repeated several times, after each repetition a longer 
•period is required to restore the temperature. Hence Dr Ed- 
wards remarks, the sensation of cold which is apt to continue 
some time after exposure to severe cold and subsequent restora- 
tion of heat, is not altogether a morbid sensation, as is general- 
ly thought, but really arises from a deficient supply of internal 
heat, and a consequent tendency in the body to cool again. 

4. On the other hand, prolonged exposure to heat, after ex- 
posure to cold, has a tendency to restore the power of produ- 
cing heat. A practical deduction from this fact is the rule 
which experience has long ago taught the natives of cold cli- 
mates; vi:?»^that the best way to enable the body to endure ex- 
treme degrees of cold, is to keep it previously well warmed. 

5r The influence of the seasons may be deduced from the facts 
and principles laid down in the previous chapters. During the 
heat of summer, the greater number of the warm-blooded ani- 
mals gradually acquire an increased power of producing heat, 
which is manifested as winter approaches; while the cold of 
winter gradually impairs the same power, so as to prepare the 
body for the less demand on this function during the summer. 
These salutary changes, however, do not occur in all animals. 
The hybernating animals never acquire a sufficient power to 
resist the cold of winter. Other animals too, which do not by- 
berjiate, nevertheless have but an inferior power of producing 
heat, and consequently must remedy the deficiency by artificial 
aneans. The mouse, according to Dr Edwards, is thus circum- 
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stanced. Unlike mosit other mammiferous ftnimfils, it builds 
warm nests for the winter; and he has found, that in that sea^ 
son it cools very rapidly when exposed to moderate cold. Al- 
though man ranks with the most perfect animals in these re* 
spectS) it is highly probable that all persons do not undergo 
with the seasons the same salutary changes in the faculty of 
'producing heat. There ii$ a difference among individuals in 
their capability of enduring cold, which cannot be attributed to 
inere sensation, or the simple force of habit. It probably de« 
pends in a much greater decree on differences in the power of 
producing heat; and this idea derives some confirmation from 
the fact, that persons very sensible to cold, if they have beea 
much exposed to it, are warmed again much more slowly than 
others. 

The five succeeding chapters of the fourth section relate to 
the influence of physical agents on the respiration of man and 
yertebrated animals generally. 

6. When deprived of air, man speedily perishes like the 
tribes of animals formerly noticed. It is uncertain whether the 
progress of asphyxia is less rapid in infancy than in the adult age* 
On the one hand, children at birth are somewhat allied to those 
young animals which are born imperfect; on the other hand, they 
possess pretty perfectly the power of maintaining their tempera- 
ture. On the latter account, it is probable that the progress of 
Asphyxia will be very nearly the same at all periods. — Although 
the young of some animals can live a long time without access 
to air, Dr Edwards remarks, that the voluntary motions of the 
body cease in all about the same time. He has known some 
puppies live 54? minutes under water; yet their voluntary mo« 
tions ceased in four minutes. — Habit has very little effect on the 
power of enduring the privations of air. The longest period 
during which the best divers of Paris, who are very expert, 
can remain under water, is three minutes. It is probable that 
.temperature has some influence on the duration of the asphyxia 
of vertebrated animals generally. We have seen that it affects 
materially its duration in young anuqals born imperfect; Dr 
Edwards adds, in the present place,, sufficient proof that it also 
effects very much the asphyxia of adult hybernating animals in 
their torpid state; but the duration of asphyxia in other adult 
animals is in all circumstances so short, that the agents which mo- 
dify it can rarely be appreciated. It is farther probable, that 
in all animals the circulation of venous blood has some effect 
in prolonging life during the privation of air. This has already 
been shown with respect to cold-blooded animals ; and the au- 
thor now extends the &ct to such yoiuig animals at arc bora 
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imperfect. The kitten lives from SO to 50 minutes under water, 
but if its heart be previously cut out, it survives scarcely half 
that time. — The diiFerences produced by temperattire in the 
duration of asphyxia, depend partly on its power over the cir- 
culation, partly on its influence on the nervous system. An in- 
creased temperature must tend to abridge life during asphyxia ; 
for whatever quickens the circulation has this tendency. But 
the influence of temperature is manifest, even when circulation 
is suppressed. A kitten, with the heart cut out, lived 13| 
minutes in V^ater at 68, f mintites in water at I04<, and 5 mi- 
nutes in water at 82*; which facts show that a low and high tem- 
peratitte equally abridge life by exhausting the nervous energy. 
' 7. The consumption of the air by respiration is very diflter- 
ent in rapidity in different tribes of vertebrated animals. Tak- 
ing, for example, the extremes of the scale, the author finds, 
that if a yellow-hammer lives an hour in a limited quantity of 
air, a &og of the same bulk will live in the same quantity three 
or four days. Yet the degree to which the air is consumed, isf 
pretty nearly the same in both. The cause of the difference is 
partly the greater proportional size of the lungs, and greater 
extent of the air-cells, partly the greater rapidity of the cir- 
culation, and partly the greater abundance of red globules in 
the blood. Young animals born imperfect consume less air 
than adults ; and according to De Saissy, hybernatbg animds 
consume much less in their torpid state than during summer. 

8. As to the combined action of air and temperature on the 
respiration, we have seen that in cold-blooded animals the de- 
crease of the one compensates for a diminution of the other. 
If the access of air be in any way impeded, these animals are en- 
abled to live provided the temperature of the surroundingmedium 
be reduced ; and vice versa. Our aiithor thinks the same facts may 
be inferred, with regard to young warm-blooded animals, from / 
some experiments of Legallois ; who found, that although young 
puppies perish almost immediately after the section of the pneu- 
mo-'gastric nerves, in consequence of the obstruction to the en- 
trance of the air caused by the closing of the glottis, yet they will 
live a considerable time in this state if they are rendered torpid by 
cold. Dr Edwards infers, that the same compensation may be 
effected in adults, and quotes, in proof of this, the practice a- 
dopted with advantage in cases of syncope, asthma, and in as- 
physda produced by respiring an impure air. In all such cases 
the practice is to expose the whole body to cool air, and even 
to dash cold water on the face and breast. We question, how- 
ever, whether the good effects of this practice arise from the 
fcold whith it exites, reducing the quantity of air required for 
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respiration* Another much more probable mode of actipii 
might be pointed out ; but the plan we have ad.opted in this 
analysis, will not admit of such deviations. 

9. This chapter is devoted to 9 sho^t account of the effect of 
temperature on the respiratory movements^ and of the reaso^s 
why both a very high and a very low temperature have a ten- 
dency to accelerate respiration. It is not susceptible of analysis^ 
and, besides, does not contain any doctrines of very great im*- 
portance. 

IQ. The influence of the respiratory movements on animal 
heat is beautifully shown in this chapter, from the effects of 
irritants on hybernating animals and birds that are born imper- 
fect. M- de Saissy found, that by applying mechanical irri- 
tants to hybernating animals in a state of torpor, and exposed to 
a cold atmosphere (at 34>^°), the respiration was soon accelerat- 
ed, sense was gradually restored, and the animal temperaturja 
rose in a few hours from 40^ to ,80.®5j 8.6^5 or even 97*^. Ijt i3 
singular too^ that, by a wise prpvision of nature, the very cause 
iPi^hich produces their state of torpidity, bjecomes jthe means of 
rousing them if carried to an excess, by a,.ccelerating the respira- 
tion. If these animals in a state of torpor be exposed to a cold 
of25S the breathing soon becomes quicker, the senses return 
almost as soon as under the influence of mechanics^ irritation^ 
^nd in two or five hours from the beginning of the experiment, 
their heat will rise from 40® to 97**., But the cause which ex- 
cites this change is incapable of maintaining it, and they speedi- 
Jy become again torpid, and will ultimately perish. Dr Ed- 
wards has observed an analogous phenomenon in young bird^ 
.that are incapable of maintaining their temperature. If those, 
9vhich are somewhat advanced in age, be exposed to cold, thei^ 
temperature first decreases, then their breathing becomes quick- 
sCr, and in no long time their temperature is restored in part or 
altogether. 

11. The following chapter, on the transpiration of man and 
the vertebrated animals, and the influence of physical agents on 
it, contains few original experiments, but consists of an elabo- 
rate detail of the statements of former observers, and a coni- 
parison of them with each other, and with the general laws, i*^ 
specting the transpiration of the, lower animals, established by 
the auUior in the foregoing part of the work. Dr Edwarcfs 
.considers himself entitled to assume from the uniformity qf 
the results obtained in his experiments on the lower animaU, 
that in man also the loss sustained by transpiration will d)- 
jninish progressively with the time ; a fact which, he suggests, 
)ias been quite overlooked by formec^ physiologists^ in the ]re- 
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searches they have made concerning this function. — ^Sanctoriusf 
thought that transpiration was diminished for some hours after 
ieating. Our author endeavours to show that this aphorism is^ 
deduced bj reasoning, hot established on experiment; -and 
quotes from the inquiries of Keill, and of Sanctorius himself^ 
several facts which prove the contrary. — With respect to the in- 
fluence of sleep, he suggests that we should anticipate from hi^ 
experiments on animals a diminution during this state ; yet both 
Sanctorius and his successors have alleged that it is increased, 
And he himself has made some observations to the same effect. — * 
There is evety reason to believe, he continues, that difiFerenceS 
in the hygrometric state of the air will affect materially ih^ 
transpiration of man as well as of the lower animals. On the 
latter, the utmost hygrometric variation we can command, causes 
a difference of six to one in the proportional loss ; and iii 
man, the difference will not be less. Few of the numerous 
physiologists, who have made exjieriments on transpiration, 
cave paid much regard to this condition of the air ; and none 
have estimated its power to be considerable. Sanctorius thought 
that agitation of the air diminished the loss by transpiration-, 
and other observers have confirmed that opinion. Dr Edwards 
shows that the contrary must be the case, and that these physic 
ologi&ts must have erred, in consequence of neglecting the mo* 
difications which arise from other causes. — Atmospherical pres^ 
sure will probably affect the transpiration of man, as it does 
that of the lower animals ; but as its variations are trifling, so 
the differences arising from these variations must be slight.— The 

Stents hitherto noticed affect only transpiration by evaporation* 
ut this function is twofold ; a loss is also sustained by transw* 
dationy or a variety of true excretion. It is diiScult to discoveir 
the precise relation subsisting between the two kinds of tran^ 
spiration, by direct experiment on man ; but it may be infei^ 
red from the uniformity of the results obtained with all the loweir 
animals. The ratio of transudation to evaporation, in cold- 
blooded animals, as determined by the respective losses in dry 
air, and in that saturated with moisture, is one to six ; and in 
all of these animals the ratio is the same, however the abso^ 
lute loss may differ. The same ratio holds with sudi warm* 
blooded animals as can be subjected to accurate experiment ; 
and therefore it may be safely adopted as holding with re- 
spect to man also. We are now prepared to estimate thfe 
influence of temperature on transpiration. The loss by trahstt-^ 
dation is sensible at the lowest temperatures ; it ban never be 
altogether suppressed, as many improperly imagine. Some cold- 
blooded, animals lose in- a few hours a thirtieth part of their 
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weight by Iransttdation in air at 32®. Betwixt this temperature 
' and that of 104?% the loss from the same cause becomes five and 
a hdlf times greater ; but very little increase is observable till 
Ihje temperature rises above 68\ It is probable that in man 
the effects of temperature are nearly analogous. A healthy per- 
son in a state of repose never perspires till the temperature 
rises above. 68 or 70. But a few degrees of increase above that 
point aiigments the perspiration very much, and it goes on in- 
cripasing as the external temperature rises. The loss by evapO" 
ration is differently influenced. It must increase steadily with 
the temperature from the lowest degree upwards. But when at 
length the temperature reaches that degree at which the trans*^ 
udatioh is so much incteased that it appears in the form of 
sweat, a farther increase of h&at cannot produce a correspond- 
iiig increase in the loss by evaporation. For, as the body is co- 
vered by moisture, the agency of the air in producing evaporar 
tion is exertied, not on the body itself, but on the product of 
Uransudation. — Transpiration takes place partly from the skin, 
partly from the lungs. Lavoisier and S^guin have estimated the 
relation of the former to thie latter to be as 2 to 1. Pulmonary 
transpiration con^sts only of evaporation ; transudation can 
scarcely take place at all from the lungs, as the matters disen- 
f^agied must be all in the gaseous state. The matter transpired 
from thife kings is chiefly water, partly carbonic acid. — When 
the body is immersed in water, it is evident, that the only kind 
of cuticular tran^piratlbn which can have existence is that by 
tranisudation. 

12. Our author next proposes to inquire, whether the human 
body is capable of absorbing water when immersed in that fluid^ 
or in air in which it is dissolved. Haller and other physiolo- 
gists have alleged, that the human body gains weight when im* 
mersed in water;, but of late years more reliance has been 
placed, particularly in France, on the researches of Seguin^ 
who, during his numerous experiments on this subject, was ne^ 
ver able to procure any satisfactory proof of absorption. Dr 
Edwards considered this failure very singular, after the un- 
doubted proofs of absorption he himself had procured in the 
case of some cold-blooded animals; especially as he found it tp 
exist, not only in frogs and others of delicate skin, but likewise 
in fishes, lizards,*and other animals, whose bodies are covered 
with a much thicker integument than that of man. He suggests, 
therefore, that Seguin had been led into error by not attending 
to the circumstances in which his experiments were made. I^ 
the first place, absorption in water is never so great as to in- 
crease the weight of the body, unless the body has b^en previously 
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allowed to transpire so as to be reduced below its point of satu-> 
ration ; — a precaution which the French physiologist probably 
never employed, as he was not aware of its importance. But, 
secondly, Seguin, misled probably by the great and sudden in- 
crease of trarisudaticm at temperatures above 70% assumed that 
none took place below it ; whereas our author has proved, that 
even at 32"^ the loss from this cause is considerable. Now, in 
the experiments made by the former at temperatures between 
52^ and 70% the total loss sustained in the bath was generally 
accounted for by the quantity of pulmonary transpiration alone. 
But some loss must have been sustained by cuticular transuda- 
tion also; and consequently this loss must have been compen-i> 
sated by absorption. It is highly probable, therefore, that the 
human skin absorbs water when immersed in it. 

1 3. The absorption of water by the body, when placed in 
vIt loaded with humidity, rests on evidence nearly of the same 
nature. Even in air saturated with moisture, the lower animals 
generally lose weight progressively ; but, in some cases, Dr Ed- 
wards observed, that they preserved it uniform for a consider- 
able time ; which is sufficient to show that the transudation 
must have been compensated by absorption. In one instance 
he even remarked, that a snake, after losing weight in moist air, 
recovered it again* Among the numerous experiments which 
have been made on man, few instances can be found of the ab- 
sorption of humidity from the atmosphere. Yet some instances 
are on record, and many others would probably have occurred, 
if the experiments had been oftener conducted when the body 
was in circumstances favourable to absorption. Keill relates, 
that his body gained one night during sleep 18 ounces in weight'; 
and Lining remarks, that on one occasion during diuresis, in- 
duced by drinking punch, the absorption exceeded the transpi- 
ration by 8i ounces in two hours and a half. We should con^ 
ceive it by no means improbable, that if the body be in favour- 
able circumstances, the absorption in humid air will even exceed 
that in water. 

14. The next chapter treats of animal temperature, the ex- 
tent to which it may vary under the influence of physical agents, 
and the means by which that influence is modified. The hu- 
man body, and that of animals, can support an external tem^ 
perature much above their own. Delaroche and Berger found, 
that in dry air the cat, rabbit, pigeon, yellow-hammer and frog 
could endure for half an hour, without much inconvenience, a 
temperature of 109° or 113°. If the time was prolonged, how- 
ever, they were evidently distressed ; the breathing became ra- 
pid, and, on being removed from the stove, they continpe4 
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much' exhaust^ for an hour afterwards. If the temperature 
was much higher they soon perished ; when the heat was at the 
beginning 133°, and rose gradually to 149^ all of them, except; 
the frog, died within two hours. It is probable that man could 
not long sustain a greater heat; although there are instances of 
the human body having endured for a short period a heat of 
210% 224% 240% and even 260° If the air is loaded with mois- 
ture, the sensation of heat is much more intense, and the tem- 
perature which can be supported is considerably less. Deia- 
roche and his coadjutor found, that they could not bear above 
8 or 12 minutes the temperature of a vapour bath, beginning 
at 99°.5, or 106°.25, and ending at'124°.25, or 128°.75; but in 
dry air they could support a far higher temperature much 
longer. In water itself, the temperature which can be born^ 
is even less. The frog can bear for five hours and upwards a 
vapour-bath at 104° ; but in water at the same temperature it 
dies in two minutes at the utmost, even though its head be kept 
above the surface. There are few accurate observations on this 
subject relatively to man. Lemonnier found, that he could not 
bear above eight minutes a water- bath at 113°; and Dr Ed- 
wards appears to have been unable to discover any instance on 
record of the human body having been subjected to a higher 
temperature. Although man and other animals have the power 
of maintaining thieir temperature under great vicissitudes of 
heat, and even of preserving it beneath that of the medium in 
which they are placed, it is nevertheless increased by prolong- 
ed exposure to very high temperatures. The most accurate 
facts on this subject are ascertained by Delaroche* and Berger^ 
who found, that, after remaining 15 or 17 minutes in a vjapour- 
bath at 1 20% their own temperature rose betwixt 2^ and 5^ degrees; 
that warm-blooded animals, left till they died in. a vapour- bath 
at various temperatures between 122° and 200% had always ac^ 
quired nearly the same increase at the moment of death, name- 
ly, betwixt 11 J and 13 degrees; and that the utmost tempera- 
ture which, in the same circumstances, cold-blooded animal^ 
can attain before they die, is 105°. — At these high temperatures, 
there exists a remarkable exception to the general rule regard- 
ing the influence of moisture on transpiration. It is greater in 
moist than in dry air, and still greater in water. The reasoi^ 
is obvious. At high temperatures, the only kind of transpira- 
tion which can take place is that bv transudation, and this is 
increased most by the contact of tnat medium which imparts 
the greatest heat. But although there exists no transpiration 
.)by evaporation, evaporation nevertheless takes place, namely^ 
' pi the fluid discharged by transudation j and it is owing to the 
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refrigerating power of tbis evapbralion that the body is en*- 
abled to withstand so powerfiilly the tendency of the surround- 
ing heat. This power, therefore, should be purely a phjrsical 
one. Accordingly, Delaroche and Berger ftmhd, tliat a porous 
earthen-ware vessel filled with water, a sponge soaked with it, 
and a frog, when kept two hours in a stove heated to between 
J26*' and J42**-^all attained nearly the same temperature, hahie^' 
ly, about 98^ Warm- blooded animals, in similar circumstances, 
will of course have a higher temperature, as in their case there 
is an additional source of heat ; but the difference would ap- 
pear from the experiments of the. same pliysiologists to b^ viery 
slight — Evapora;tion bein^ the cause bf the cooling of the bttdy 
at nigh temperatures, it follows thftt this coioiing will be great- 
est in dry air ; and hence it is that the body Can endure hot, dry 
air better than air loaded with moisture. But what wi}l be 
the comparative effect of dry and moist air in cooling the body, 
when the temperature of the ait* is beileath that of the bbdy ? 
Air at low temperatures will cause more evaporation when 
dry than when moist; but, on the conttarV, moist air has 
a greater conducting power. . It is generally believed^ that this 
increase in its conducting power more than counterbalances the 
effect of diminished evaporation ; and that, cteteris paribus^ 
moist air at a low temperature cools the body fester than dry 
air. This idea, however, rests chiefly on difference ofsensa-^ 
lion ; which is a very fallacious criterion. Dr Edwards has at* 
tempted to settle the point by experiments on those young ani- 
inals <^hiph cannot maintain their temperature at birth ; and 
he finds, that the mean of ten experiments on young sparrowi 

i;ives a ratio of 65 to 67, the balance being in favour of air 
oaded with moisture. Of course, the difference is so very 
trifling, that the two states may be assumed as of very nearly 
,equal power.— The comparative effect of repose and agitation 
.on the cooling of the body has not been ascertltined by expe- 
riment; but we may be certain that the difference is very great* 
.Our author quotes, in proof of this assumption, a rema^abl^ 
fact observed during Captain Parry's voyage to the Arctic re* 
gions, namely, that when there was a breeze, with the tempera* 
ture of the air at zero, greater inconvenience was felt from the 
5;old, than in still air at 51 degi'ees lower. 

15. Dr Edwards' next attempts to estimate the influence oF 
Light as a physical agent on man and the vertebrMed animals* 
He has not entered fully, however, into this diflioult and fern* 
barrassed subject. He shows by experiment that light has d 
Considerable influence on the interval required for the birth 
of the tadpole from the egg, and likewise oft the duration 
of the tadpole state ; but he does not appear to us very sue? 
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cessftil in his attempts to show, that the growth and perfectioa 
of the human body are promoted by the samfe agent. The 
comparative facts adduced in support of that idea may be ex-* 
plained on much more probable grounds. 

16. We now come to the most elaborate and itiost faiterest- 
ing part of thfe work; namely an inquiry into the changes pro* 
duced in the air by respiration. It is well known, that, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of able experimenters, who have 
employed their eeial and talents on this subject, the chief facts 
and doctrines regarding it have been long enveloped in doubt 
and obscurity. Every experimenter has found that part of the 
oxygen is lost, and that carbonic acid appears ; but upon no 
other point are they agreed. It is uncertain, whether the quaiv* 
tity of oxygen which disappears is equivalent to that 'Contain- 
ed in the carbonic acid which is formed ; it is uncertain whe-* 
ther the azote of the air is of any other use than merely to di* 
lute the oxygen ; it is not even deterihihed, whether the carbo-t 
nic acid is an exhalation from the blood, or a mete combina^ 
tion in the lungs of the inspired oxygen with carbon. Of 
late, physiologists have appeared willing to concur with the 
inost recent researcheiS on the subject made in 1808 by Messrs 
Allen and Pepys; and to believe with them, that the lost 
oxygen is exactly sufficient to form the carbonic acid ; that the 
appearance of the carbonic acid is owing to a simple chemical 
change of the inhaled air, effected in the lungs ; and that the 
iazote of the air undergoes no alteration. Biit the numerous 
contradictions to be found among the experiments of different 
chemists led Dr Edwards to doubt the accuracy of the pre*- 
vailing opinions, and consequently to examine the whole sub* 
ject anew and more extensively : and the rei^ults he has obtain* 
ed are such as will produce a material change in our views of 
the physiology of respiration, while they account amply for the 
discrepances existing among former observers. His success in 
this difficult and well-trodden path has arisen partly from supe^ 
rior precautions and nicety of manipulation, partly from the 
extension of his experiments to various tribes of animals^ and 
partly from his attention having been turned to the changes 
effected during various states of the breathing, and under th« 
influence of various physical agents. The chapter consists of - 
five sections. 

• a. On the relalion of the lost ojtn/igen to tke carbonic acid Jhrm^ 
ed. — To determine this point, he introduced a ppppy into i| 
glass vessel containing 150 centilitres* of air, and left it there 
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*' Equivalent to Ihc volume of some^'hat more thftn three Erigtish piaU. > 
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five hours. ' Absorption ^as evident; the volumeof the air wa^ 
diminished by 9.3 c. ; and 17.86 c. of carbonic acid were form- 
ed. But was this diminution of the volume owing to the direct 
absorption of oxygen, or to the absorption of carbonic acid 
formed from the oxygen ? The former is shown to be the fact 
by two circumstances. In the first place, the diminution of 
volume takes place from the very commencement, when there 
is hardly any carbonic acid present ; and, secondly, it does not 
increase with the time. In the experiment just related, the 
proportion of the absorbed oxygen to the whole of the oxy- 
gen which disappeared, is about 1 to 3. With other animals 
the proportion is different ; with the frog it is 1 to 3.4* ; with 
the guinea-pig 1 to 5, and with the yellow-hammer only 1 to 
5.6 ; and in some individuals of these species t.he oxygen lost is 
almost inappreciable. • No one need be now at a loss to com- 
prehend why the statements of former physiologists have beeti 
BO different from one another. In fact the differences existed 
in nature ; they did not arise^ ^s was generally thought, fron) 
experimental errors. 

b. On the relation of the azote inspired and expired. — On this 

toint the opinions of authors are even more variable. Some 
ave found the proportion of azote to be unaltered, others have 
found it diminished, and others increased ; but, on the whole, 
the prevailing opinion coincides with the original statement of 
Lavoisier, confirmed by Allen and Pepys, that it is not altered, 
Dr Edwards, however, has shown, that all the three opinions 
are correct In the experiments mentioned in the last section, 
which were made in summer, he almost always observed an 
augmentation in the quantity of azote: sometimes, indeed, it 
was so trifling, that he could not but assume it as unchanged ; 
but in many other instances it was so great as to place the fact 
quite beyond the possibility of doubt, and occasionally it almost 
equalled the whole bulk of the animal. Such continued to be 
the result of his inquiries till the close of October, when he obr 
aerved on the other hand a sensible diminution of the azote ; 
and the same result was generally obtained throughout the 
whole winter and beginning of spring. The quantity absorbed 
was very various, sometimes almost inappreciable, sometimes 
equivalent to the extreme, of exhalation observed in the last set 
of experiments. He considers it highly probable that other 
causes brides season influence the production of these pheno- 
mena. On a few occasions he observed exhalation in winter, 
and absorption in summer. In young animals he almost aU 
ways lound exhalation. 
f, On the exhalation unti absorption of azote.— Azote ihere^ 
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fore being sometimes absorbed and sometimes exhaled, it be«- 
came an object worthy of inquiry, .whether the phenomena are 
simple or compound, that is, whether exhalation alone takes 
place at one time, and absorption only at another; or whe- 
ther the two processes are carried on simultaneously, so that, 
the result is merely the difference between them* Dr Edwards 
decides in favour of the latter doctrine ; and founds his opinion 
on the phienomena observed when some other gas> is substituted 
for the azote. Messrs Allen and Pepys observed, while making 
experiments for a different purpose, that when an animal was 
made to breathe impure oxygen, containing only about five per 
cent, of azote, a quantity of the latter gas was exhaled which 
surpassed the volume of the animal ; the same result was like- 
virise obtained when it breathed an artificial air in which hydro* 
gen was substituted for the azote; and Dr Edwards observed 
the same fact when he repeated the experiment on animals. 
Now, if exhalation was the only process that went on in those 
cases of ordinary respiration in which azote is exhaled, then, on 
removing the azote inspired, the quantity exhaled ought not to 
increase. ^Whereas in these experiments it .was very much in- 
creased; for, under similar circumstances, Allen. and Pepys 
found that respiration in common air did not alter the propor* 
tion of azote at all. Hence exhalation and absorption take 
place at the same time ; and the phenomenon observed is the 
•result of the difference between them. 

d. On the origin of Carbonic Acid in Respiration. — There are 
evidently two ways of viewing the production of the carbonic 
acid. Either it is exhaled from the blood ; or it is formed by 
the union of the oxygen of the air with the carbon of the blood 
through the membranes. of the pulmonary air-cells. The latter 
opinion was adopted by Lavoisier, and has been generally re- 
cognised by succeeding physiolo^sts. The question is to be 
determined by experiments analogous to those stated under 
the last section. That is, let the air inspired be deprived of lis 
oxygen, and if carbonic acid be nevertheless found in it (be^- 
vond what can be produced by the small quantity of oxygen 
left in the air-cells at the beginning of the experiment), then it 
is in part at least an exhalation from the blood. This experi- 
ment can be performed only on a few animals; those namely, 
•which can exist some time in an atmosphere deprived of its 
oxygen, and which likewise do breathe in it Dr Edwards 
commenced with the frog-tribe. These anin^als must be 
taken for the purpose in the winter or spring; otherwise 
they die too soon. Having expelled the air thoroughly 
'from the lungs by squeezing it§ flanks, he kept a frog eight 
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kours and 8 half in 153 centilitres of the purest hydrogen^ 
imd be foimd^ by analysis, that 2«97 centilitres of carbonic 
acid were formedy or nearly as much as the volume of the anir 
mah This experiment was repeated several timesj and occa?- 
aionally the volume of gas formed was even greatei?. It was 
next tried upon fishes, and the result was the ^ame ; and finally 
upon snails^ with similaif success* SpallaQZ^ni, too, had prer 
viously established the fact with regard to the last mentioned 
animal. Our author considers that he would have been per- 
fectly well entitled to infer from these experiments on coldf 
blooded animals, that the same fact holds also with iiespect ta 
those of warm blood, as the chemical changes by respiratiop 
Jire in other respects completely analogous throughout the 
whole range of animated beings. He likewise applied them^ 
however, to those young warm-blooded animals which can live 
aome lime without oxygen. A kitten,, three or four days ol^ 
waa left for nineteen minutes in 146 (^entUitres of pure hydrer- 
gen ; and he found that it bad formed in that time nearly twg^ 
centilitres of carbonic acid, or twelve times as much as could 
arise from the oxygen left in its lungs at the beginning of the 
experiment* It appears, then, that the carbonic acid of respif 
ration is produced at least in part by exhalation from thebloodL 
•But doe^ the whole of it arise from the .same source ? Thifr 
^lUiesdon can only be answered by comparing the quantity in 
the air with that formed in a gas which contains no oxygen. 
Now, such an experiment is not easily made ; because an anl^ 
mal must be chosen wliich can not only Hve some time in a dis^ 
oxy^genated atmosphere,' but likewise breathe with equal free^ 
dom. ais in common air. The frog is the only animal which on 
th^se accounts appears fitted for the purpose. As &r as the 
phenomena observed in its respiration will justify the conclu,- 
sioQ,. the carbonic acid is altogether an exhalation from the 
blood ; for in similar circumstances as large a quantity is form.* 
ed in hydrogen as in common air. Nay^ the difference is ra- 
ther ]|i<&V;Our of respiration in hydrogen. 

To conclude^ the phenomena of respiration in respect to the 
inspired air are the following. All the oxygen , which disap- 
pears is absorbed by the blood ; carbonic acid is exhaled ; ni- 
trogen gas is also exhaled, and it is likewise absorbed. The 
carbonic acid is sometimes equivalent to the oxygen whidi dis- 
appears, sometimes it is less; and the azote exhaled is some- 
times inferior, sometimes equals sometimes superior, to that ab^ 
sorbed. 

17. The author finally winds up his Treatise |)y: applying 
ilie foregoing inquiries to eixplain various ^heponiena Iq. thfi^ 
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phygiolofsy f.nd pathology of mg^i, Ui¥]^ff this l^^d he first 
attempts to explain some of the most remari^^ble facts in th^ 
history of animal heat. 

We have seen, that when the faculty of producing heat is in 
any way diminished^ either the functionis becooie torpid^ or thi^ 
is ptevenf ed by an increase in. the respiratory o^yemeiits and 
in the circulation. Ailbaugh the forpier effecc is confined chief- 
ly to the hybernating animals, and the y<oung of SQn]^, others 
wl^icli do not hybernatCy yet many reasons lead to the co^dur 
kion that eyen the adults of all classes of an.i«%qj3. are occasional 
ly' liah]^ to undergo the same ch^ge. Some hybernating anl- 
xnals are^ so apt to become torpid, as to fall into that state eveu 
from the slight decrease of theio: power of produciog h^t which 
iakes place during sleep ; and it is not unreasonal;^ 1^0 infer^ 
that the same may be the fact with individuals of other classes^ 
and even with man himself. The effect of cold in producing le^ 
thargic sleep in man is well known ; the degree of cold requirr 
^d is very different with different individuals; and perhaps 
there may be some individuals who will become lethargic ev^ 
at moderate temperatures, if othet* causes concur to diminish 
their power of producing heat. Thus we are led to adnjit the 
possibility of those cases of lethargy or prolonged sleep which 
liave been so often recorded, and so frequently questioned. 

On the other hand, the phenomena that occur in those' an^ 
inals in which the diminished power of producing heat is at- 
tended wiili acceleration of the pulse and breathing, appear to 
4hi50w some light on the progress of the febrile paroxysm. . The 
.'first stage of a fit of ague is exactly ^milar to the state into 
'iQrhich young piq)pie8 and kittens are thrown when removed 
from their mother even into temperate air. And that this arises 
in the former as in the latter case from a want of the power of 
«Qpporting temperature, is rendered probable by the sensation of 
intense deep-seated cold which accompanies the cold stage of the 
4t, and by the great refrigeraUon of the. body which, takes place 
if cold is applied at that time. But ere long the continued ^sSfr 
tion. of the. cold quickens the pulse and the breathing ; and 
:through diese means the production of heat Is gradually in- 
creased ; nay, it may exceed the natural standard : And thi^ 
effect is not temporary; because we have seen, that, w:henever 
uny extraordinary means are brought into play to increase the 
productive power, their influence continues a considerable time 
after their application has ceased. If, instead of leaving the* 
restoration of the productive power to nature, artificial means 
be early used to increase it, then the subsequent hot. stage will 
be curtailed, or even prevented altogether ; and such Dr Ed- 
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wards considers to be the mode of action of the vapour-bath in 
cutting short ague. 

It has been shown, that, at temperatures below that of warm- 
blooded animals, the cooling of the body is not affected differ-i 
ently by the dryest and moistest condition of the atmosphere. 
This fact appears incompatible with the different sensations 
produced by dry and damp air at the same temperature. Dr 
Edwards considers the reason to be,, that dry cold air acts 
merely on the surface of the skin, while moist air has the pe* 
culiar power of exhausting the faculty of producing heat; and. 
he appeals, in support of his opinion, to the different qualities 
of the sensations produced by each. In dry air, the sensation 
of cold is superficial ; and when the influencing power is in- 
tense, it causes rigidity and torpor ; but in moist air, the sensa^ 
tion is deep-seated, and its consequences are nearly the same as 
those mentioned in the last paragraph. Such being the state 
of the case, we can be at no loss to understand why the latter 
condition of the atmosphere is the most dangerous to the 
health. 

The capability which the body possesses of supporting chang- 
es of climate, has been generally ascribed to the difference of 
•evaporation under different temperatures. This circumstance 
has no doubt some effect ; but Dr Edwards considers it much 
more trifling than one would be apt to suppose ; for the tem- 
perature even of the frog, whose evaporation is much greater 
than that of any warm-blooded animal, follows very closely the 
changes of the season. A much more efiective agent is a change 
in the power of producing' heat, which becomes greater on a 
change being made to a colder climate, and less if the change 
be to one that is warkner. But notwithstanding these regulat- 
ing powers, the animal temperature, contrary to the common 
belief, does vary somewhat from season to season, and between 
one climate and another. The greatest variation observed by Dr 
Edwards, betwixt summer and winter, was in the case of the 
sparrow ; the mean of several experiments gave 105^.33 for 
February, 107°.5 for April, and 110^75 for July. Dr John 
Davy informed the author that he found the temperature of th^ 
human body one or two degrees higher at Ceylon than in 
Europe. 

Under the influence of disease, the power of producing heat 
is (rflen greatly augmented. The author has given, on the au- 
thority of Dr Prevost of Geneva, the highest temperature 
which has yet been observed in man ; he found it in a boy 12 
years old, labouring under tetanus, I10|. * 

• During the last six years, we 'have had abundant opportunities of ascertaining 
accurately th« increase of heat which may take place in the most acute febrile dis- 
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The good effect of the cold bath and cold affusion in febrile 
diseases is attributed by the author chiefly to their power of 
diminishing, the faculty of producing heat ; that of cold sponging 
and ventilation depends rather on . the increased evaporation 
coiinterbal&ncing the tendency of the productive faculty. 

He considers that the peculiar symptoms, t^hich occur at 
great heights above the level of the sea, are owing not alto<- 

S ether to the diminished siupply of air, arising from its tenuity^ 
ut likewise in a great measure to the increased evaporation, 
from thelunffs, caused by its excessive dryness. Hence arises 
the intolerable senisation of thirst ; and hence, too, it happen% 
that the oppression of the breathing is much relieved when clouds 
pass over the body. For the same reason, some delicate indi- 
vidualvS suffer considerably from oppressed breathing, in apartf- 
ments heated by stoves, in the cold northern climates ; and 
their sitfferlngs are relieved if the air is rendered moist by ves- 
sels of water distributed throughout the apartments. Animals 
:can endure a very ^eat rarefaction of the air, if the quantity 
-is limited so as to be easily loaded with moisture, and if they 
are not subjected at the same time to violent exercise. Guinea- 
pigs appear to be on the point of suffocation only at a pressure 
of 9.1. centimetres (0.60 inch), and the yellow-hammer at 13«&» 
(0.81). 

.. In many febrile diseases, a great source of suffering, and pro- 
i>ably of danger to the patient, is the increased transpiration from 
the lungs and skin. It is probably an object of much greater 
importance than is generally thought, to counterbalance its e& 
fects by external means. Is not this the cause of the great r^ 
lief felt by such patients in the inhalation of watery vapour ? 

The statements given iii the body of the work, regarding the 
low power of producing heat possessed by young children^ and 
the probable differences in the same respect which exist among 
adults, miffht lead to many interesting rules respecting re^men 
as to clothing. They will tend to do away with the notions 
which some persons have entertained of the propriety of inur- 
ing very young children to cold, and to establish the necessity 
of paying the greatest attention to preserve their temperature by 



I of this town. The observations which have been made by ourselves, and bj 
others on whose accuracy we could rely, in cases of continu^ fever, scailatina^ 
measles, small-pox, &c. have been several thousands in number ; and we rarely found 
' 'it above 105°, in perhaps halPa dozen instances 107°, and once only 107 {. These high 
temperatures were determined by a thermometer, which was carefully corrected by 
thie usual means. The necessity of this precaution is even more urgent than may 
be imagined. We have examined within these few years, eleven thermometer! 
graduated by some of the first makers in London, Paris and Edinburgh, and bavf 
fouod them all to vary between 0.5 and 4.0 of the truth. 

\ou xxii» No» 8L A a . . . 
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SttfScfent dolhing. They likewise «ho#, that with some indi- 
' viduals a change of dress is indispensable as the seasons change, 
while others may safely clothe themselves in the same manner 
throughout the whole year. 

All yomig animals can endure respiration in confiixed or inb- 
fiure air much better and longer than adults. Accordingly, 
infants may suffer, without much danger to life, diseased i^tes 
of tlie lungs, which would be fatal to adults. It is {n*obabIe^ 
UxH that as adults differ much from one another in dieir power 
of producing heat, so they likeindse differ considerably in thetlr 
power of enduring confined respiration; and this fact would ift 
part e3q>lain^ why, in apparently similar circumstances, morbid 
alterations <k the lungs of the same extent are &tal to some, and 
-not essentially injurious to others. 

It may be worth while to inquire, what practical hints may 
be derived from these views respecting respiration, for the treat>- 
ment of diseases of the lungs. In sudi diseases, one of the ob^ 
jects should be, to alter the constitution to a state in which k 
ran support confined breathing. This may be; done, by di- 
•minishmg the quantity of the blood, and the number of its red 
globules. For we nave every reason to believe, that the 
flanges effected in the lungs are prc^rtioned in deffree, to the 
proportional quaiitity of blood in the body, and its rdfativerich,** 
-aess m red globules. Such at least is very remarkably the 
Act in di£Eerent tribes of animals. Prevost and. Dumas have 
found that the Uood is most watery in the cold-blooded animals^ 
riclier in the mammalia, and richest of all in birds. The re^ 
•aaired change may be effected partly by rigid abstinence ; but 
tnis mode is too slow. The most effectual is the diminution of 
the quantity of the blood by venesection. The lost volume is 
fioon supplied by the absorption of water, and a thinner blood 
\b formed ; as Prevost and Dumas have established by actual 
observaticm. These views would afford a beautiful explanation 
of the effects of blood-letting in relieving many of the symp<- 
•toms both of pulmonary ana of other inflammatory disorders ; 
but our limits will not permit us to deviate from our author's 
TDOurse. 

The last application we shall notice is one probably of some 
ttnportaoee, relative to the treatment of asphyxia. Dr £d* 
wards has found, that when the respiration becomes confined 
from any cause, so as to endanger life, the demand upon thia 
function may be diminished and life in consequence prolong* 
edy by diminishing the temperature. Hence he is inclined to 
disapprove of the unlimited use which some persons make of 
external heat in the treatment of asphyxia. The temporary 
application of brisk heat may be advantageous by the suddea 
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excitation it cftus^9 ; but too long ^ continuance of it, especially 
in those varieties in Avhich the bodily temperature is not mats- 
yiallyjdiminished, and, above all, after the breathing has been 
partially reestablished, may be injurious by increasing the de- 
mand of the constitution for a still freer supply of air. He con- 
siders these views peculiarly applicable to the treatment of stills 
born children ; and suggests, that the immersion of the body 
iii warm water, so often practised with success, ought never to 
be continued after the breathing has begun. 

Appendix on Electricity* 

This Appendix is of a very different cast from Dr Edwards's 
share in the work. It is not an investigation of the effects of 
electricity as a physical agent on the great animal functions : 
it is a theoretical explanation. of the mode in which accumalat- 
ed electricity acts dn life, and of the relation which subsists be- 
tween the nervous' energy and the electric current. 

Our readers are aware, that, according to the opinions at pre- 
sent received by natural philosophers, electricity may exist in 
bodies, under two very different conditions; jQrst, as accumu- 
lated and at rest on their surface ; and, secondly, as forming 
eontinual currents through their subistance. The former is de- 
signated by the name of Electric Tension, Mid is exemplified 
in the state of the conductor of an electric machine when excit- 
ed in the usual manner : the latter is termed the Electric Cur- 
rent; and we have the best example of it in the state of the 
conductors of a charged galvanic trough, when the conducting 
circle is complete. 

The most remarkable phenomenon in the action of the elec- 
tric tension on bodies generally is its tendency to separate their 
particles to a distance from eadi other. This tendency is some- 
times exemplified in its action on animal substances. Thus, when 
passed thrpugh a drop of blood, it instantly gives the globules a 
fringed and ragged appearance ; and the same effect is produc- 
ed on infusory animalcules when a spark is sent through the 
fluid which contains them. Now, when a strong shock is trans- 
mitted through the tiody at large^ those tissues, say MM. 
Prevost and Dumas, will sustain the greatest injury of the kind^ 
which are die best conductors of electricity ; namely, in verte-* 
brated animals, the tissue of the nerves. And in fact there 
<;an be no doubt, that the nervous system undergoes the most 
material injury when the body is struck by lightning. The 
power which the nerves possess of conveying impressions is 
often much impaired, or even altogether destroyed ; an effect 
which may be ascribed to the electric fluid having displaced the 
«- Aa2 
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liervou's globules and jumbled them with the fatty particles 
which separate the fibrils from one afnother. 

With regard to the electric current, its most remarkabte pro- 
perty is the attraction it establishes between conductors which 
it traverses in the same direction, and the repulsion which ex- 
ists between them when it passes through them in opposite di- 
rections. To the first of these phenomena MM. Prevo^t and 
Dumas think they have observed something closely analogous in 
the phenomena of muscular contraction. We shall present their 
ideas to the reader in detail, as they are both new and interest- 
ing and ingenious. When a nerte is examined with the aid of a 
powerful microscope, it is found to be composed of many fila- 
ments, equal in thickness, continuous through its whole course,' 
and made up each of four elementary fibres. When the nerve 
approaches its ultimate distribution, the filaments separate from 
one another, and always .cross the muscular fibres at fight 
angles; but before this s»ep^ration takes place, the course is 
generally parallel with that of the muscular fibres. The fi- 
laments are not ultimately lost in* the muscular tissoey as is 
commonly supposed, bcit either go found a certain number 
of the muscular fibres, and return into the twig from w4iich 
they sprang, or, After crossing the muscle, enter another nerv- 
ous twig running parallel to the former.' In this way it 
appears, that, in their ultimate distribution, the nervous fila- 
ments are so many circular threads or conductors parallel to 
one another, and at right angles to the fibres of the muscle 
they supply; consequently when a stream of galvanic elec- 
tricity is passed into a nerve, these threads will become the 
conductors of so many parallel electric currents, and there- 
fore have an attraction towards each other. Now, if we exa<* 
mine, on the other hand, the microscopic appearance of » mus- 
cle in a state of contraction, we find that its ultimate fibres, 
originally straight, are all thrown into zig-zag lines, the angles 
of which are various in magnitude, but never less . than 50^; 
and that each angle is always situated at the same precise 
spot, which uniformly corresponds with the point at which a 
nervous filament crosses the muscular fibre. The authors 
therefore infer, that when a muscle contracts under the applica- 
tion of galvanism, it is simply because a number of electric cur- 
rents are sent in the same direction through the parallel nervous 
filaments, and so impart to them an attraction for each other, 
in consequence of which they approach one another, and throw 
the muscular fibres into zig-zag lines. All that it is necessary to 
assume, as the foundation of this theory, is, that the nervous 
tissue conducts electricity better than that of the muscles; of 
which, indeed, there exist pretty abundant proofs." Having 
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thus traced the analogy which subsists between the |>henoniena 
of the elejctric current transmitt.ed through ordinary conductors, 
and {the phenomena of muscular contraction, they proceed to 
show, that, in afi circumstances in which a muscle is thrown into 
contraction, electric currents are set in motion throughout its 
substance. This fact they establish by subjecting .a muscle un- 
der contraction to the test of a very delicate galvanometer; 
when the contraction is excited by applying a red-hot metal tQ 
the nerye, c^ by touching it with nitric acid, or with the muri- 
ate of antimony, the needle of the galvanometer is turned senr 
sibly aside. When the contractions were excited by pricking 
or squeezing the nerve, they could not observe that the galva- 
nometer indicated the existence of an electric current ; but they 
suggest, that the recent experiments of M. Becqi^erel on the dcj- 
velopraent of the current by pressure, place it beyond a doubjt 
that they failed, merely because t^e instrument was not suffici* 
^ly delicate. 

We shall not endeavour to oiFer any opinion on the probab^*- 
lily of these views. Xheir novelty and ingenuity will be ad- 
mitted on all hands ; but they plunge us too suddenly and deep- 
ly into the mazes of hypothesis, and are consequently by np 
means suited to the sober pace with which the medical worl4 
is now traversing and cultivating the waste field of physiology. - 
At all events, the reader will take care to. separate them alto- 
gether from the strict experimental deductions of Pr Edward^ 
contained in the prior and personal part of his work. Thp 
caution with which these deductions have been drawn must b)s 
admitted on every hand. It can only be equalled by the inde- 
fatigable care with which he has multiplied and varied all thp 
leading experiments on which his inferences are grounded. In- 
deed, viewing the Treatise as a whjoj^, jve know not that Phy- 
siology can furnish a more beautiful example of strict experi^- 
mentai reasoning. 



Report from the Select Committee on the State qf the Penitentiary 
itt Milbank, Qrderedy bj/ the Home of Commons^ to be Prinjt^ 
edy 8th July 1823. 

IN our last Number we entered into a sufficiently detailed 
examination of the mere medical questions regarding the 
s ickness whieh appeared among the cbnvicXs of the Gener^.! 
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Penitentiary at Milbank in the early months of 182S ; and wel 
considered) at as great length as our limits would permit, all 
the doubtful points to which the inquiry gave risci under the 
first of those three general heads into which *we divided the 
subject. We now proceed to examine very shortly the othei* 
two divisions, viz. the nature and justice of the charges exhi-^ 
bited against the late medical superintendant, and the conduct 
of the Managing Committee, particularly their treatment of 
Dr Hutchison. To enable our readers to follow distinctly the 
several questions as they arise, it is requisite to throw into the 
form of narrative various events and proceedings which either 
constituted these questions or gave rise to them. 

II. When the time approached for opening the Penitentiary in 
1816, the Committee naturally thought of providing suitable 
means for preserving health and preventing the inroads of sick- 
ness among its inhabitants. We learn from the evidence of Mr 
Holford, an intelligent member of the Committee of Manage^ 
ment (79.)9 that it was at first a grave matter of consideration, 
whether they should have a resident medical gentleman for the 
convicts ; — and many reasons instantly suggested the necessity 
of a professional person of some kind residing within the waifs 
of the Institution. A prisoner, for example, might be taken 
suddenly ill during the night, and great inconvenience might 
result from the necessity of sending to Westminster for medical 
assistance ; — prisoners might simulate diseases for the purpose 
either of obtaining extraordinary indulgence, or exemption from 
work ; or, in short, sickness or accidents might occur in the In- 
stitution, which, without the early employment of professional 
assistance, might occasion serious inconvenience, alarm, or eveq 
danger, and at once cause obloquy to the Managing Commit- 
tee, and great scandal to the Institution. On the other hand, 
they considered that they could not give a sufficient salary to in- 
duce a person of great attainments and high standing in the 
profession to relinquish all other employment; and it was 
thought expedient to have such a medical resident as they could 
affi)rd, — 2L measure which appears to have been adopted in the 
appointment of Mr Pratt, previously of Kensingtoni to be 
house-surgeon to the penitentiary. As this appointment, how- 
ever, was believed inadequate to the necessities of the Peni- 
tentiary, th^ Committee endeavoured to supply the defect by 
having a consulting physician, and a consulting surgeon, who 
should act gratuitously (79.) Candidates for these offices were 
not wanting. It appears, that soon after the opening of the 
Penitentiary, Mr Anthony White of Westminstcsr made ap^ 
plicatipn to be appointed gratuitous surgeon ; on the 6lh May 
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1S16; Dl* Hutchison, and, about the same time, Dr Wbitter 
of the Westminster Hospital, and Dr Harrison of St 6ebrffe'» 
Hospital, made application for the office of consulting pby-^ 
sician on the same terms (184.) The choice of the Commit^ 
tee ultimately fell on Dr Hutchise^ and on Mr White, wha 
were thus appointed ordinary medical advisers of the Institu*« 
tion. Dr Hutchison, who was consulting physician, paid gveat 
attentioh-— much more, it is said, than was expected, to the e* 
stablishment for the space of three years ; and he appears^ oa 
the whole, not only to have given every satisfaction to the 
Committee by the manner in which he performed his duty, but 
to have been consulted by them on every subject in which the 
advice of a medical person could be either usenil or nace$sary« 

This state of af&irs contined till 1819, when some changes 
were introduced. It appears from the evidence of Mr Thorns 
(184*.), that in March 1819 an application was made to Lord 
Sidmouth for appointing Dr Hutchison medical superintendents 
and we are further informed by Mr Holford, that it was in^ 
mated to the ^mmittee in May, that Dr H. would take the medi* 
cal charge of the prisoners under the care of Mr Pratt for an. 
annual salary of 200/. As Lord Sidmouth replied that the act 
of Parliament prevented him from appointing a medical sit« 
perintendent, the appoititment did not then take place. Short** 
ly after, however, when the Act of 56* George HI. chap. 68. 
was passed, authorizing the Committee to appoint such an oU 
ficer, Dr Hutchison was chosen medical superintendent ta tfie 
Penitentiary, on the conditions above specified ; and he, from 
liiat time, acted in this capacity. 

Matters appear to have gone on with great unifcnrmity and im 
perfect good order from the period of this appointment till 1S2£ 
at least. Dr Hutchison, invested with his official powers, was 
required to visit the Penitentiary on Tuesdays and Fridays, and^ 
if cases required it, more frequently, or even every day; and he 
also made monthly and quarterly inspections and reports of the 
atate of health among the penitents, and of all other matters re- 
lating to their management, in whicli medical opinion was desiiv 
able. Of the latter description were the diet-^tbe means of air 
and exercise allowed the penitents — the tenmerature-^ventilatioA 
f— cleanliness, and general management of the pentagons ; aod 
the historv of the Institution furnishes evidence that he had kept 
^ watchful eye over each and all of these departments of its medb- 
cal economy. It appears from his evidence of the 26th May 1SS9, 
before us, that his duties of frequent or daily visiting were ccm- 
fined to the infirmaries ; while Mr Pratt, as resident surgeon of 
the Institution, had the sole care of all the convicta or peaitei^ 
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in the pentagons, — to see that they preserved their heakh,— ^ 
and, if affected by disease, to send them to the infirmaries, and 
report to the superintendi^nt. In the monthly inspections^ how- 
ever, Dr Hutchison examined all the convicts, and reported 
their general state of health, and other similar circumstances; 
to the Committee. Matters went on in this manner till May ot 
June 1^22, when the following circumstances occurred. 

A young girl, named Mary Turner, about 13, certainly un- 
der 14, had been capitally convicted for stealing a quantity of 
valuable jewels, (SOS), and accordinglj^ received sentence of 
death (266). This punishment, however, was' commuted, un- 
der the act, into imprisonment in the Penitentiary for a certaiii 
time, 7 or 10 years. We are not informed of the date at which 
this young person was admitted into the prison, but it appears 
to have been a very short time indeed, when her health began to 
iufleh About the beginning of 1822, she complained of paih 
in the side, with slight cough, and she was admitted into thfe 
infirmary on the 7th of January. Dr Hutchison saw her a day 
or two after, and it appears that her complaints assumed a dan^ 
gerous aspect from the first ;-^she was, in short, considered con- 
sumptive. As the complaints of this poor girl became daily 
more formidable and irresistible, notwithstanding all that skill 
could suggest, oir nursing and attendance could perform, Dr ' 
Htitchison recommended, early in April, that it might be expe- 
dient to apply for her pardon ; and to have her conveyed to 
the country, where she might be benefited by change of air. In- 
quiries were instantly made wjth regard to the practicability or 
expediency of removing her. . Mr Bennet, the chaplain, cor- 
yesponded with Miss Miller, a benevolent lady, the daughter of 
a <5buhtry clergyman, — whp had been much interested in the 
fate of the penitent; and the managing committee likewise 
sought for information on the same point. The eventual result 
was, that peculiar difficulties stood in the way of removing this 
girl from the Penitentiary, which, in this particular case, was 
not so much a place of punishment, as of shelter and accommo- 
dation. ^Had she been removed, there were only two places to 
•which she could haye gone, in neither of which woiild her si- 
tuation have been so comfortable as in the Penitentiary. It 
would have been cruelty to have sent her to the house of her 
mother-in.law, (her stepmother, we presume), who was a deprav- 
-ed wretch, would have ill-used her, and probably hastened her 
death. In short, there was no place to which Mary Turner 
-could have gone, save the Workhouse. In consequence of these 

mfnd her' KflLT^ '"^ ^^ Committee inexpedient to recom- 
mend her for discharge, from ^e Penitentiary; and they ac 
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eor^ngly, on the Lffli' April 1822, passed a resolution to this 
effect — ** That in regard to Mary Tprner, there appearing great 
difficulties in the ca3e of her removal, the Committee do not think 
it adyisable at present to recommend her fpr discharge from the 
Peni;;enliary, " 

lyieanwhije, the malady of the unfortunate child gained, ground. 
We are not any Y'^here informed of her par4;icHlar symptoms, or 
of their precise kind and degree; but we learn from the evi- 
jdenpe of ]^r jPratt, that on the l7th May i822, she was report- 
ed to the Committee as " consumptive, and not likely to last 
long, " .On the 18th ,she is sai4 by Mr Bennet to be dangerous- 
ly ill, (266); and on the 19th, JSunclay, we fipd she was^o muca 
reduced that Mr jPratt thought her dying; and nurse Ana 
Cowfey state.s her raorital symptoms to have bejen " blackness of 
the h^n^^ ^^^ arms, ^ijd great shortness of breajthing, " Dr 
Hutchison came to the Penitentiary in the evening betweeii 
seven and eight, when this child was at the point of death, or, as 
Mr Pratt terms it, in articulo piortis : and he injmediately pro,- 
ceeded with Mr Pratt to the room where she lay. Dr Hutchir 
.Ron, finding her piilse weak and quipk^ and her breathing difficult 
(215), tapped on the phesj to ascertam if any fluid was effused 
into its cavity (267), and, with great promptitude and decision, 
ordered a cordial mijtture consisting of camphor, ether, and 
aromatic confection, to be given, and a blister to.be applied to 
the chest, (282.) It appears that Mr Pratt proposed to defer the 
exhibition (282) of these remedies till tjie other patients were 
seen ; but Dr Hutchison instantly repeated his orders, aind re- 
quested Mr Pratt to prepare? the ipedicines that he might per- 
sonally witness their administration. Mr Bennet the chaplain, 
whom Mary Turner expressed a wish to see, had entered the a- 
partment almost immediately after Dr Hutchison; and it wa« 
proposed that he should administer the consolations of our holy 
religion to the dying person during the absence of Mr Pratt. 
Mr Bennet read prayers, and Dr Hutchison joined in the ser- 
vice in the kneeling posture (260), and he was found in this atti- 
tude when Mr Pratt returned with the drr^ught and blister. Dr 
Hutchison then supported the patiept to give the draught, and 
.Mrs Ann Cowsey, the nurse of the ward, shortly after applied 
the blister. Dr Hutchison with ^v Pratt tb^n left the room 
to visit other cases. Mr Bennet the chaplain remained; and, as 
Mary Turner was talking to biin, she expired. This happened 
five or ten minutes before eight in the evening. 

Such are, in short compass^ the circumstances of this event, 
which was destined to lead to consequences of the most extraor* 
jjinary pbaractef . Wp have neither exaggerated nor extenuated \ 
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but have t6ld them, as nearly as it could be collected froni the ev^ 
dence, that they occurred ; we have narrated them also without 
any doubtful or contradictory circumstances, and without any 
of that colouring which it is easy to give stories of this kind^ 
when it is wished to impress the imagination or interest the 
feelings. The unvarnished tale itself is indeed sufficiently jne^ 
lancholy ; — aiid is well calculated to awaken interest in every 
breast not seared by long familiarity with human misery, or de- 
praved by habitual crime. . A young girl, who is described by 
ihe ehaplain as welli-behaved, docile and manageable, is driven, 
probably by the utter misery of her situation, and the contami- 
nation of the depraved wretches by whom she is surrounded, 
ere she had attained her fourteenth year, to commit a crime for 
which she is sentenced by the laws of the country to suffer death ; 
she is, by the leniency of the Legislature, permitted to under- 
go the commutation of this sentence in the form of a long period 
of imprisonment ; — attacked in the course of this expiatory con- 
finement by a disease, which, under the best treatment and 
most attentive and indulgent management, is rarely prevented 
firom destroying its .victim; she bears her a^iction with exem- 
plary resignation and patience, and waits with Christian forti- 
tude till the hand of death releases her from all her sufferings. 
Such an object claims no ordinanr share of human sympathy, 
however unavailing; and the tender age, severe sufferings, re- 
signation and early death of such a person naturally invest heir 
history with a lively interest, which begets pain in her calamity, 
and a sort of long unbroken grief in the prospective certainty 
^f her dissolution. All this we willingly admit, and should 
^entertain a bad opinion of ourselves if we were not completely 
alive to the several miseries and horrors of a history so distre&r 
sing as that which we have now related. 

But it is not in this pathetic light that the history of Mary 
-Turner is to be contemplated. Tliere are at this moment many 
persons equally young, equally or even more innocent, and per- 
haps more interesting and amiable, who are drawing the la8| 
breath of a painful and tedious illness, in situations where they 
have neither the medical nor domestic attendance of this girl. 
It the heart IS to be softened, and tears must be shed, we rcr 
quest those who are sa disposed to go to such situations, and 
to witness such scenes. They are neither few, nor difficult to 
begot; and most of our readers must have more than once 
met with such real tragedies, and have perhaps come to the 
heartless and unromantic conclusion, that grief and interest and 
sympathy are not only unavailing an^ unnecessary, but it may 

J^dTlX^- J^•''r J^^ ^'^^1 "^^ ^^^ indeed so numeJ^us 
and so perfect m then: kind, that they in a great measure ex^ 
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tinguish much of that compassionate emotion which is natural 
tb man, and render him, if not indifferent, at least very unro^ 
mantic. Shall we, in short, speak out the truth ? Shall we 
fix the eyes of our readers on the commonplace of deathbed 
sickness, and tell them to view the last moments of existence^ 
without indulging any pathetic feeling, because many more are 
in the same state of mortal agony ? It is perhaps both painfuj 
and imprudent to destroy illusions of this kind ; but it is too true^ 
that we meet with no instance of human misery, even in its last 
moments, which could not be matched, or even exceeded, by many 
others ; and we must avert our eyes from individual instances; 
and contemplate the multitudes that wrestle with disease and 
penury and death in the workhouse, in the prison, in the hos^ 
pital, in the field, in the flood, and even in the wretched hovels 
which poverty, whether in the freeman's rags or in the bondman'6 
chain, can call her own. Let those whose sympathy is awaken* 
ed by the picture of a single patient dying in a public institu- 
tion in a great city, repair to situations of this kind. There they 
will find abundant scope for their philanthropy, and an incessant 
demand for their commiseration. Be it never so liberal, — it 
will soon be exhausted ; let it be distributed with the most ju- 
dicious economy, — it will be found utterly inadequate to the 
demands which are daily, hourly, and every minute even made 
on its generosity. In such schools they will at length see rea- 
son to think that calamity, disease, and mortal agony, are much 
more common and frequent than they previously imagined ; 
but they will also learn to divest human misery of all artificial 
iexaggeration, and to view it without sentimental refinement in 
. its true colours ; and while they are compelled to abandon their 
fnonopoly of humanity and benevolence, they will at length 
fconclude, that all, if not vanity, is at least vexation of spirit. 

We have been led to indulge in this train of reflections, by 
perusing the evidence relating to the history of Mary Turner ; 
and we have put them down exactly as they rose in our minds, 
—completely apart from the facts of the case, that they may 
not make on the minds of our readers any greater or deeper 
impression than our readers choose. We are not indeed parti- 
ticularly desirous that they should make any impression what** 
ever; and they may be passed over or read, just as the mood 
of the moment shall suggest. We must not, however, forget 
to state the reasons which, in our apprehension, have led us 
into this meditative digression. It is perfectly evident, we 
think, that the whole evidence relating to this subject is tinged 
With a strong dash of philanthropy and benevolence; and that 
^undrv spots, amidst the general desert of matter-of-fact, non* 
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sense and cotilradiclioD, are gi^een with the verdure of humsir 
nity. The mixture, however, is incpngruous; ^nd the eSfectt 
instead of proving to be of that ^tranquillizing and refreshing 
iquallty which it is wd to be in the oatur^i world, is ludkrou^ 
und disgusting in the extreme. Mr Be:nnet is the only person 
who is at all tolerabie, or speaks like a person in his senses; 
yet even he informs us, that, he felt hurt, because Dr Hutchi- 
son turned paje, ^nd paid, " is she?" when the death of ftlary 
Tiirijer was ajipounced. The others ihdjulge in a sort of maw- 
kish, maudlin benevolence and gentleness, which reminds us of 
nothing so much 9s ^ wretched debauchee half drunk, — p^p* 
testing, with tears in his eyes, against the horrible vice of 197 
toxicatiop, ^nd deploring , the iniquity and corruption of the 
age. Mr Pratt, for example, is^ very much agitated at one 
time, and actually sheds tears at another ; ^nd is exceedingly 
shocked and astonished at the prescriptions of Dr If u|;chi5on^ 
Mrs Ann Cowsey, the nurse, * was much ^tt^cbed to Mary Tur- 
ner, was quite shocked at the rough manner in which Dr Hut- 
chison patted her, an,d ran out of the room crying very much,,* 
and protesting " she could not stay in the room any longer, 
while Dr Hutchison w^s pulling jthot poor child about. " ^J7S. 
Mrs Wilkinson, the matron, * thought it was a pity to disturb 
her, when she was $0 pear death ; * and even the very convicts 
are so tender-heartedy as ]to be astonished and shocked at th^ 
daring cruelty of the medical superintendent* In short, the 
demon of humanity had taken possession of every persou in the 
neighbourhood of Mr Pratt on this memorable evening, except 
|;he medical superintendant himself, who appears to have been 
utterly obdurate ^nd ^ns^nipibje to every appeal of th^s descrip- 
tion. : ' 

!fciow, we by no me^ns dojubt that these game te^der-fiearted 
persons really felt all the compassionate emotions which they 
/describe : and it may be, that they were actually distressed with 
the sight of the last sufferings of Mary Turner. But it is not 
only unreasonable, but quite preposterous, to suppose that 
others did not feel for the situation of the poor girl ; and it 
argues the most daring and conceited presumption to convert 
their individual feeling? and emotions into a standard for those 
of all other persons. ' What proof is there that J>r Hutchison 
^as not actuated by the most lively and genuine humanity foip 
bis patient? ^one certainly in his want of attention or care 
during the course of her illness. He had prescribed, at an 
early peHpd of her disease, such remedies as the rules of art 
suggested. When these were ineffectual, he recommended ^ 
measure \yhich is justly believed to be more efficacious than al^ 
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medicine and all medical attention, and without, which medicTne 
rarely avails. That the execution of this measure was imprac-: 
ticable or iilexpedient, was no Fault of Dr Hutchison, or even 
of any one concerned, but resulted solely from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. But in what manner was Dr Hutchi- 
son to manifest his humanity and attention to a patient who was 
rapidly sinking under incurable pulmonary disease? Was it 
by abandoning the patient passively and absolutely to her fate, 
without making a single effort either to ascertain the probable 
iitate of the diseased organs, to subdue morbid action, or to alle- 
viate urgent arid painful symptoms? We are almost certain 
there is scarcely an individual in the profession, unless Mr Pratt 
iottrtsf this ignominious distinction, who will venture to avow 
doctrines so absurd; ft is justly remiarked by Sir Gilbert Blane, 
that none of us, however .experienced, or however sagacious, 
can tell with certainty, that any given fit of difficult breathing, 
and fainting, is to be the last, even in consumption ; and it ar- 
gues thd most criminal and ignorant dogmatism, to refuse the 
exhibition of any remedies calculated to ^ive relief, as long as 
life continues to languish in the breast of the sufferer. 

Our reflections, and the events which gave rise to them, have 
led us to anticipate somewhat the progress of our narrative. 
What now remains is very short, and shall be quickly told. Dr 
Hutchison reported thie death of Mary Turner, in the course of 
business, to the Committee. Mr Pratt, who was already pos- 
sessed with the demon of false philanthropy^ became restlesa 
and uneasy in his mind ; he went about like a person labouring 
under an evil conscience or a disturbed imagination ; and per- 
haps with the view of quieting his own, he laudably resolved to 
begin disturbing thos6 of other people. The first object of this 
man's nrachtnations was the chaplain, Mr Bennet, to whom he 
presented himself some two or three mornings after the death 
of Mary Turnen He then apologized for his intrusion, and stat- 
ed that he was hot satisfied with the conduct of Dr Hutchison, 
who, according to his account, had been in the habit of coming 
to the Penitentiary of an evening in a stdte of intoxication. With 
consummate hypocrisy, and a complete mockery of humility and 
deference, he stated that he came to consult Mr Bennet in what 
way he should prefer a charge against T^r Hutchison, and at 
the same time mentioned Sunday evening particularly, and en- 
deavoured to make Mr Bennet assent to his having observed 
Dr Hutchison in this state on the occasion of Mary Turner's 
last moments. Mr Bennet, however, not only denied that he 
observed any thing of the kind, but positively asserted that no- 
thing led him to suppose Dr Hutchison under the influence of 
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wine; and Mr B^inet finally refused to give any oinaion on tfae 
suUect. 

Mr Pratt, however, was not thus to be conjured to a state of 
quietism. After the failure of his attempts on Mr Bennet, he 
resolved forthwith to select one of the visitors, and he proceed- 
ed to instill his poison into the ear of Mr Courtenay. ' It is 
stated by this gentleman in his evidence, that some time in the 
month of June, Mr Pratt requested permission to speak with 
Mr Courtenay in private^ on a matter which he represented t» 
be of great importance to the Institution, and the source of 
much difficulty and embarrassment* to himself. Having pre^ 
mised his communication in thb mysterious and consequential* 
manner, he proceeded to acquaint Mr Courtenay, who waited 
on Mr Pratt at his house, in the Penitentiary, that be wished 
to mention some circumstances which had occurred on the oe-^ 
casion of the death of Marv Turner, and which circumstances 
had placed him TMr Pratt} in a very awkward and responsive 
situaiion* He tnen related the circumstances attending the 
last moments of Mary Turner, the visit of Dr Hutdiison, and 
the prescriptions, and stated particularly that Dr Hutchison, 
after remarking that she was in articulo mortis, had ordered 
her the warm bath, and concludedi by adding his impressiori 
that Dr Hutchison was then under the influence of wine. Mr 
Courtenay having asked whether this had been observed on any^ 
previous occasion, Mr Pratt replied that the medical superin* 
t^idant frequently appeared to be hasty and impatient at his 
evening visits ; that be would not undertake to say whether such 
haste or impatience arose from the effect of wine or not ; but 
he stated it as the result of his opinion, on the particular occa* 
aion of Sunday, 19 th May, that the conduct of Dr Hutchison 
arose from excess of wine. Mr Courtenay havmg learnt 
the names of the individuals who were present, examined the 
matron and nurse apart from Mr Pratt, but with as much deli- 
cacy as a report so improbable and malicious evidently required* 
The matron confirm^ the statement of the facts delivered by 
Mr Pratt; and appeared to be under the impression, that Dr 
Hutchison was affected by wine. ITie nurse manifested a re- 
luctance to state anv thing prejudicial to Dr Hutchison; but Mr 
Courtenay asserts that he collected from her an impression to 
the same purpose. 

Mr Courtenay, under these circumstances, conceived it to be 
his duty to call the attention of the Committee to the subject; 
and at the next ordinary meeting, after requesting the Secretary 
to leave the room, he made a report of the incident, and its al- 
leged attendant circumstances. The Committee evidently de» 
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sired to proceed with circamspeetion and delicacy; and with 
this view, excluding their Secretary as has been already stated, 
they delegated to Mr E. Bootle Wilbraham, one of their num«* 
ber, the task of .writing to Dr Hutchison a letter, which was in- 
tended at once to be most friendly and confidential, but at the 
6ame time sufficiently authoritative and official. It is there 
stated, that the Committee " had discovered with regret and 
concern, that a suspicion is entertained by diffi3rent individuals, 
find is even spreading among the prisoners, that the directions 
which you give in cases which come under consideration after 
dinner, are marked with a haste and precipitation which are not 
observable in an earlier part of the day. Without being more 
^cplicit) the Committee think it right that you should be ao* 
quainted with the fact; they are unwilling to believe the sus- 
picion well-founded, and conceive that any formal inquiry might 
produce, consequences injurious to your well-founded reputa- 
tion; they beg you to be assured that their motive is most 
fiiendlv, dissuade you from taking any steps to disprove tb^s 
grounds of the suspicion, it being obvious that the taatter never 
can be brought to issue, and recommend you to trust to time to 
dispel the impression ; '' and Mr Wilbraham concludes, by re- 
questing *< an acknowledgment of this letter in writing. '' 

Now, it is obvious that this letter was the very way to kindle 
the most complete conflagration that ever raged among the 
members of an incorporated body — ^the very blast by which the 
whole of the lukewarm embers of discontent, jealousy, and 
every other inflammatory ingredient were at once to be blown 
into an irresistible and destructive explosion. The letter first 
rouses the curiosity of the medical superintendent, by hinting 
aoine horrible suspicion — some unheard of piece of delinquen- 
cy ; but furnishes him ample scope for conjecture, by declining 
to be more explicit. It then^ professes an unwillingness to be*- 
lieve this malicious suspicion \ but deprecates any inquiry, as if 
it was certain to be confirmed. And^ lastly, admitting that it 
never can be brought to issue, strongly recommends, howevei% 
to trust to time, and good conduct we presume, to efface the 
impression, as* if it were quite established that the suspicion olr 
impression, whatever it was, was well-founded. We have rare- 
ly seen such singular inconsistences — such gross deviations from 
the liberal principles of English justice. We always under- 
tttood that it was a standing rule to presume every man inno^ 
cent till he is distinctly proved to be guilty ; we should ima^ 
gine that a fortiori the justice of this principle in public life^ 
in transactions involving no crime, must be unequivocally re- 
cognised and made the rule of conduct. Yet here is the repu- 
tation of a respectable physician hinted away, with the same de<i 
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lib^ate coolness with which Domitian would impale a fly, or 
an old dowager whisper away the hotiour of a fashionable' beau* 
ty; and all because an incendiary of an apothecary chooses to 
tell a groundless and incredible story/ probably of his own &« 
brication. . , ,. 

But whatever effect the letter of Mr Wilbrabam was <;alcu-^ 
lated to produce, we know very well what actually did follow; 
J)r Hutchison replied and reclaimed in a tone both of anger 
and indignation — related as a vindication the occurrences Hil- 
led — ^appealed to the gentlemen of the Committee whom he 
had often met in the evenings, if they ever recognised any in- 
correctness, or any proof of his being less fit for duty than at 
other times — and demanded, to might have been foreseen^ in- 
quiry into the report, and the persons concerned in its fabrica- 
tion. To this Mr Wilbraham rejoined, in the name of the 
Committee, on the 19th June— expressed the regret of the 
Committee that Dr Hutchison .was not disposed to take the 
well meant and friendly advice formerly offered, especially as 
subsequent circumstances proved more strongly the necessity of 
the communication then made — assured him that the infoi*ma- 
tion on which they were acting could not have originated in 
malicious motives, and was comfirmed by more thiin one or 
two persons— strongly suggested the expediency of reconsider- 
ing his demand for inquiry — and concluded with a hope that 
the superintendant would enable Mr Wilbrahafcn to lay before 
the Committee, at their. next meeting, a letter more in unison 
tvith the view of the sul)ject which nrfluenced them in the commu^ 
nication he wets directed to make^ than that which he had the ho*^ 
nour of receiving. 

A long reply from Dr Hutchison, on the 14th June, contains 
certainly a more temperate examination of both letters, but ex- 
presses substantially the same opinion on the conduct. of the Com- 
mittee, and the advice which they tendered. He also deprecates, 
in the strongest language, and, at the same time, with argu- 
ments which to us appear satisfactory and convincing, the pos- 
sibility of a medical person, who is often engaged in the even** 
ing in various professional or scientific duties, indulging in such 
a vicious habit, Qtid yet retaining the confidence and esteem of 
his friends and professional brethren. Enclosed in this com? 
mtinication were the strongest testimonials of sobriety, and even 
abstemiousness on many occasions, from Sir Gilbert Blane, Dr 
Grdnville, Dr Baird, Mr John Finlayson, actuary, of the na- 
tional debt, and Mr R. W. Bampfield. To these persons Dr 
Hutchison had been known as a friend and as a medical ad- 
viser for a series of years ; and in no instance did any thing 
ever occur to change or diminish the opinion they entertained 
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6f the character of Dr Hutchison. This answer and the testi-' 
monials w.ere laid before the Committee, who examined the 
matron and nurses on the incidents of the evening of the 1 9th' 
May ; and the result of this examination was such, that Mr 
Courtenay and Mr Wilbraham were desired to commune with 
Dr Granville as « the friend of Dr Hutchison, and state the 
circumstances of tbe^case for his judgment* The statement of 
Mr Wilbraham sets forth, that this measure was taken to pi:e^ 
Vent Dr Hutchison the disgrace and inconvenience of a public]^ 
charge, such as he demanded. We have endeavoured to ren 
count merely the facts of the proceedings, without adverting at 
all to motives, which are always difScult to be learnt, and must, 
in many instances, completely elude observation. For this rea« 
son we say nothing of their justice at present, or of the reason 
with which Dr Hutchison could dread any public examina-* 
tion; but we shall show subsequently, when considering the 
evidence adduced about the affair of the bath, what degree df 
credit may be given to the testimony of the persons to whom 
the 6tory is traced. 

The effect of the interview with Dr Granville is curious^ 
On the afternoon of Sunday the 16th June^ Dr Granville hav4 
ing learned from Dr Hutchison his regret that the Committee 
had not selected two, instead of one of his friends, and his reso^ 
lution to allow nothing short of the names of the individuals who 
had made the charges, to induce him to forego public investiga*^ 
tion, with the approbation of Messrs Courtenay and Wilbrar 
ham sought Sir Gilbert Biaiie, another warm and judicious 
friend of Dr Hutchisoh. 

<< To him he inclosed the cbmitiunications made by the twq mem.- 
bers of the Committee, and th^y(Dr Granville. and Sir Gilbert Blane) 
together visited Mr Hutchison on the same evening ; Dr Granvill^ 
then itiformed Mr Hutchison, that he was instructed by Mr Bootle 
Wilbraham apd Mr Courtenay, to assure Mr Hutchison that the Com^ 
miitee never believed the charge of ebriety made against him to nave 
any foundation ; that they hoped, for the^ood of the Institution, he 
would not press the public inquiry intb the said reports against him ; 
that they would satisfy Mr Hutchison as to the individuals from whom 
those reports emanated, and who were all present on the particular 
night specified in the charge ; and that they would depend on him for 
not talking any public notice of their communication, of not so re- 
senting it as to interfere with the duties of the officers in the prison ; 
that they then named to Dr Granville, the chaplain^ the surgeon, the 
matron, and a nurse of the name of Coivsey, Dr Granville and Sir 
Gilbert Blane then urged in the most strenuous mianner upon Mr 
Hutchison the propriety of acceding to this proposal made by the 
Committee ; that it was a concession from a body of men that oiigbt 
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to satisfy the most scrupulous feelmgs cf injured reputation* even h«4 
die charge been made public, but particularly as the whole transac- 
tion had been so delicately conducted by the Committee. " p. 223. 

In consequence of this measure, the following letter was 
transmitted by Dr Granville, from Dr Hutchison to Mr WIU 
faraham, md waa received, as this gentleman says, as Dr Hutchi- 
son cofild have wiidied the Committee to dp. 

" Dear Sir, Leicester Square, 17 ih June 1822. 

** The communication conveyed to me last night by Dr Granville, 
from the deputation of the Committee, has not only relieved my mind 
from an infinite degree of anxiety, but has impressed me with senti^ 
ments of the highest gratitude to yourself and the other members of 
die Committee concerned in the late most painful discussion, for your 
Tery friendly and most kind demeanour towards me. 

" By whatever misconception of your letters, my friends and I 
happened to receive the impression that I had actoally fallen in the 
estimation of the Committee, still, while such an impression existed, 
it was natural that I should strenuously exert myself to recover their 
good opinion ; and, believing myself under the intolerable imputatios 
of a habit foreign to my nature, it will, I hope, be a proof that I va^ 
lue their good opinion the more highly, that I could not bear the ap- 
parent loss of it on such grounds with tranquillity. 

^' It being explained, however, by Dr Granville, that the Commit- 
tee never entertained the idea that I had conceived to have influenced 
them, I can have no hesitation to receive the wish conveyed in your 
tirst letter, as gratefully as I have no doubt it was meant kindly ; and 
I beg you will be pleased to convey to the Committee my respectful 
assurance, that no effort on my part shall ever be omitted to impress 
on all concerned in the Penitentiary, a conviction that I am ineapable, 
at aay hour of the day or night, of failing in my duty, and it will re- 
quire very little additional circumspection on my part to convince 
them efiectually, botfa^ by my manner and practice, that I have m 
reality no other motive than the strictest performance of my profes- 
moal duties ; I should indeed deeply lament that any circumstance 
could for a moment induce them to think otherwise. I have the ho- 
nour to^ be, ^c. A. Copland Hutchisok.**^ 
<< £. Bootle Wilbraham, Esq. 
&c. &e. &c,'^ 
The business was thus brought to a favourable terminatrorr 
l>y a course which ought to have been pursued finom the begin- 
nmg, — by assuring the superintendant unequivocally of the 
Committee^s disbelief in the charge, and by naming the per- 
sons on whose testimony it was uttered, and acted upon. There 
.can be little doubt, that, considering the source from which 
it issued, it ought to have been stifled in its birth ; or, — if 
was deemed expedient to give it any attention whatever, that 
the Committee should at once have come forward frankly and 
3lated to Dr Kt. what they heard, and the grounds on which 
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the report iit^as propagated. Such conduct wodd have sav« 
ed much chafing of bloody and much wounded feeling, and 
would have shown the respective parties the confidence mu- 
tually reposed in each other. The course which was ulti* 
mately adopted by the Committee, on the contrary, though it 
produced a reconciliation, only postponed the final rupture to 
a more distant period. The peace which was thus patched up 
was hollow and temporary. The fires of distrust, rancour and 
jealous discontent still smouldered in the breasts of both par- 
ties, and were ready to break forth under the most trivial ex- 
titatioti. This opportunity was destined not to be long wanting; 

<3ur readers know, that in the, beginning of 1823, the sick- 
ness commenced and extended in the Penitentiary ; the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to in- 
i)uire into the state of the Institution ; the inquiry commenced, 
and all the written documents and cprrespondence relating to 
the affair of Mary Turner's death, which had been sealed up 
and deposited in the hands of the secretary, were now opened 
knd submitted to examination. Witnesses were also examined, 
and depositions were taken from visitors, from physicians and 
burgeons, from chaplain, from house-surgeon, from matron and 
from nurses. The whole matter, indeed, was canvassed and in- 
vestigated with as much attention and zeal as possible, and no- 
ihing appears to have been omitted, which might determine the 
justice of the charges originally brought against Dr Hutchison 
in June 1822. Yet, with all this indefatigable inquiry^ it is as- 
tonishing how little is established, and to what a small num- 
ber the competent witnesses are reduced. We have been occa- 
sionally compelled to anticipate some of the results of this evi- 
dence in our detail of transactions* We now proceed to ad- 
vert to the evidence itself, and we trust that we shall not appear 
to have drawn a single inference, however trifling, which does 
not prove to be most strictly legitimate* 

The charges advan<^d against the medical siiperintetidetft 
are not very specific, if we except the single one of intoxi<;a- 
iion ori the evenitig of tbe-I9th May. Tne others of rpugh- 
iiess,' as they c^ll it, or harshness, and inconsistency in orderuig 
tod counter^orderingj when divested of the unnatural bulk in* 
to which they are magnified by the witnesses, are most com- 
pletely vague, frivolous, and ridiculously insignificant. We 
conceive that they are so Unimportant, that they may be c6tn- 
pletely relinquished for the specific charge, and that it is quite 
Unnecessary to bestow any other than incidental attention on them 
in the course of examining the other. Now, it is curious that 
the whole of the specific charge is quite infereptiqtt or a diduc^ 

Bb2 -• 
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Hon in the minds of the mtnessei from facts^ *vohich they observed^ 
or say they observed. It is not a charge depending on a direct 
fact of observation ; but it is their mode of explaining facts 
whi^h^ to their comprehension, were the source of astonishment. 
How far these respectable persons had reason for astonishment, 
will, perhaps, appear in the sequel. In other words, the specific 
charge of intoxication is involved in an order for a warm bath, 
which is said to have been given on the evening of the 19th May. 
We have already recorded the circumstances of the last 
moments of Mary Turner, and mentioned^ in general terms 
the visit, conduct, and prescriptions of Dr Hutchison. It 
is said, he prescribed at the same time with the cordial 
mixture and blister, immersion in the warm bath. This 
report, for it cannot in its present state be regarded in any 
other light, has given rise to two questions; \st^ Was the 
bath actually prescribed ? 2d^ Was this remedy to a patient 
in the last stage of consumption, or said to be moribund^ 
expedient or improper, right or wrong ? 

I. On the first of these points, — whether the bath was actual-^ 
ly prescribed, the Committee hate made numerous inquiries; 
but H cannot be said that the^e inquiries have contribut- 
ed to settle the question in eilher way; and, certainly, they 
have not positively proved that it was prescribed. It may 
be laid down as an established principle, that the only way 
ill which information regarding such a question can be ob* 
tained, is by collecting the parole evidence of those who were 
present at the time the prescription was issued ; and though, 
in this manner, it must be adrnicted, there is ample room for 
discrepancy and contradiction, we find that the whole may 
be reduced to very slender and insufficient sources. Of a 
prescription issued, as those of the Penitentiary appear to have 
been, it is scarcely possible for more individuals to have been 
conscious, than the superintendent and surgeon — the prescriber 
and the person to whom the prescription is immediately ad- 
dressed. The physician does not, as in a clinical ward, or in a 
public hospital, pronounce his prescription aloud, until it is re* 
corded by a clerk, or audibly heard by a number of pupils; noip 
is anjr regular record kept, to which, in case of mistake, neglect 
or other misapprehension, an appeal might be made for the con-i 
fidenee and satisfaction of all concerned. The prescription is, 
oujUe contrary, uttered in a colloquial manner by the one to the 
other, who forthwith, or at his convenience, takes steps to have 
it put 'hi 'execution, (134-, 135.) With these circumstances 
borne in mind, let us see by what means the question of the ac- 
tual prescription is established. # 
There is some degree of difficulty in ascertaining what per- 
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SODS were present on. the evening of the 19tb May,— ^at the mo- 
ment at which the prescription was issued ; for no two witnesses 
give the same answer to the question. Mr Pratt states, that be- 
sides the medical superintendant and (the surgeon) himself, 
there were only Mrs Ann Cowsey, the nurse, and three prison- 
ers, Jane Beaumont, Rosina Pennington, and Sarah Mitchell 
(259.) According to Mrs Ann Cowsey, on the other hand, 
there were present, besides the superintendent, surgeon, and 
herself, five prisoners or women, Jane Beaumont, Eli^^beth 
CoUison, Mary Ann Butcher, Sarah Mitchell, and Rosina Pen^ 
oington, (268.) It appears not quite certain, whether Mr Ben- 
net the chaplain was present at the precise moment at which 
the prescription was given 5 for Mr Pratt only says, ** I think, 
he was, '* (259) ; whereas, nurse Cowsey, when interrogated, 
directly, " Was the bath ordered before Mr Bennet came in, 
or afterwards ? " answers with equal confidence, " Before Mr 
Bennet came in ; because the matron and Mr Bennet went into 
my room during the time that Dr Hutchison prescribed,^' {509.) 
Mr Bennet himself states, that he was in the room at th^e time 
Mary Turner died, and that he met Dr Hutchison in the nurse's 
room. To avoid cavil, therefore, we shall admit, in the mean^ 
time, that he was present at the moment alluded to. Mrs Eliza- 
beth Wilkinson the matron, also states that she was present; 
§nd that a bath and blister, and some medicine were ordered i^ 
her presence, (274.) Yet it is remarkable that neither Mr 
Pratt nor Mrs Cowsey, when positively interrogated, and n^^ni- 
ing the individuals who were present, mentions Mrs Wilkinsoi^ 
among the number ; and it is only after the question is put in a 
particular form, that Mr Pratt admits the chaplain and matron 
to have been present. 

« Do you recollect, that in addition to those you have named as 
being in the ward with Mary Turner on the evening of the 19th, 
that there was the chaplain, the matron; and the nurse Cowsey ?-^ 
J do recollect that they were in the ward. " p. 263. 

The only individuals, in short, who are adinitted by all to 
have been present at the moment of prescription, besides Dr 
Hutchison and Mr Pratt, were the nurse Ann Cowsey, and the 
three prisoners, Jane Beaumont, Rosina Pennington, and Sarah 
Mitchell ; and the direct evidence should be therefore restricte<) 
to that of Dr Hutchison, Mr Pratt, Mrs Cowsey, and these pri- 
soners. All other must be regarded on this point as indirect and 
hearsay. 

Dr Hutchison himself most positively denies that he cither 
ordered dr could order a bath for Mary Turner. 

^' Upon this point, I can only repeat, that however the iiurses, dr 
Mr Bennet, may have understood my -prescription, both my reason 
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and toy recoUectron suggest to me the impossibility of having order- 
^ a bath for the child. I remember perfectly well ordering a bath 
for some one, and that this .order was attempted to be evaded by a 
frivolous objection of there being no steam to warm the boiler, 
which excuse I put down at once, by ordering the kettles to be 
placed on the fire to prepare warm water ; but as I should not cer- 
tainly myself have pursued such a line of practice in the case of 
Mary Turner, I never can attribute the idea of the bath being order- 
ed for her, to any other cause than some inexplicable confusion, 
which at this distance of time it is impossible to account (or^" p. 283. 
Letter ofDr H* to the Select Committee. 

This acknowledgment shows that a bath was ordered, but not 
for Mary Turner. 

The testimony of Mr ^ratt is confident and positive, 
' " Who were present? — ^^Three or four of the prisoners and Mrs 
Cowse^ the nurse. Dr Hutchison examined her, and he advised me 
immediately to get a blister and a cardiac mixture, and aether aofd a 
blister to apply to the stomach. At the same time Dr Hutchisba 
desired a warm bath to be prepared for the purpose of putting her 
in. 

" Putting her in ? — Yes, putting her in. 
. " You are sure it was Mary Turner he meant? — Yes, certain of 
it." p. 257. 

'* You have stated there was no person in the infirmary to whom 
the bath would be a proper application ? — Certainly not. 

** Have you a list of the persons ill in the infirmary at that time ? 
—I have. 

'< Is there an account of all the diseases ? — Yes, there is, 
ZThe same ttsas handed in,*^ 

** Was there any person in the infirmary tliat day ill of chronic 
rheumatism ?— Yes, there was. 

" What was her name ? — Ann Shorter. 

** Is she in that list ? — Yes, she is. 

** Will you take it upon yourself to say the bath was not ordered 
for that woman ? — I will. 

«' Of that you are sure ?— Yes. " p. 259. 

** Can you tell me, whether Mary Turner had ever been in a warm 
bath before? — I do not recollect that. (260.) 

** You are quite certain this bath was not ordered for any other 
person whatever ? — That I am certain of. 

** Do you consider, as a professional man, a warn bath a good 
thing for chronic rheumatism ? — Certainly, I do* 

** Then did you ask Dr Hutchison, if the warm bath was meant for 
Mary Turner ? — Dr Hutchison and I had not seen the chronic rheuma- 
tism case that night, we only saw Mary Turner when it was ordered. 

** Do you believe that Dr Hutchison did not know of the case of 
chronic rheumatism in that ward .^— -It was not in that ward, but in 
anotlier part of the infirmary. 
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'V Was this wQinan suddenly seized with it ? — A chronic rheuma- 
fism is what has existed for some time. . 

<' Why are you sure this bath was not intended for the chrome 
case ? — He had not seen that case that evening. 

*^ You stin doubt whether Dr Hutchison might not have known of 
that patient ? — He knew it from his previous visits. *' p. 260. 

<< Ann Shorter, who was the rheumatic patient^ was on Mrs Bar- 
nacle's side ? — She was. 

<^ And not where this woman was ? — No. 

** Had Dr Hutchison at that time seen Ann Shorter ? — ^^He had 
not. 

*^ Did he give directions about the warm bath to Mrs Cowsey or 
Mrs Barnacle? — I believe to Mrs Cowsey. " p. 261. 

« Were there any other patients in the room ? — Four patients and 
ihe nurse. 

** It could not be to any one of these patients that the bath could 
apply? — No.- 

" Was the bath given to any body ?— No. 

** Was the bath prepared ? — It was not ; Dr Hutchison forbad it 
afterwards. 

** The kettles were put on ?— .-I believe they were. 

** Do you know that of your own knowledge ? — No. '^ p. 262. 

** Did you not state to Mr Courtenay, that Dr Hutchison ordered 
the bath for Mary Turner after he had said she was in articulo mor* 
Us p — No ; I told him that was my observation. 

** That was previous to his examining her ?— >Yes ; upon his going 
into the room. 

** You were present when the bath was ordered ? — I just heard the 
words given for the bath being ordered. 

** There were no words expressing who it was for? — Except for 
Mary Turner. 

'' Did you hear any such words ? — I took him to that patient imnbe- 
diately ; upon which he gave an order for the medicine and the warm 
bath. 

** He afterwards, you say» gave an order that the bath should not 
be administered?— He did. " p. 262. 

^' Do you mean to say there was no person in that w^rd fpr whom 
a bath might be considered necessary ? — Certainly not. 

** Upon what do you found that judgment ? — Upon the number of 
patients in the room. 

** What were the diseases under which they were labouring ?-- 
There was Elizabeth Cdll^son^ and Mary Turner, and Sarah Mitchell^ 
I believe that was all. 

** Was not there a fourth patient in the ward ?-^I believe not. 

** Is it not a very common circumstance, tliat a person admitted 
Into the infirmary with one disease, before being removed, being at« 
tacked with another ? — That has certainly occurred. 

•« Frequently?— Yes. 
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. <<'May not it have been possible, although there may be no dis- 
ease against the name of the individual here in Uiat ward for whicl| 
a bath might be necessary, that sqcb might faaye been the case in 
this instance ?~Certainly it was not. 

\ '* Upon what do you give so decided an opinion? — Upon the ground 
of the cases that were there ; Elizabeth Cplliso^ was consumptives 
IVfary Turner was CQnsumptiv(!| Sarah MitqheU was an inflainmation 
of the bowels. 

<* Had she not an inflammation of the liv^r P-r-Npt tp my knovr 
ledge. 

'' Did she not become dropsical ? — She did. 
- *' Is it usual to prescribe a warm bath for a person labouring under 
chronic or acute inflammation of the liver, or diseases of the abdo? 
men ? — Certainly it is. 

'* Is there not a possibility that the bath m!ay have been ordered 
fpr this woman ? — Certainly it waj no|. 

'' Not a possibility of it ? — Not in my mind ; | can positively saj 
the bath was ordered for Mary Turner. 

: ^\ Were not you in the act of going out of the ward when the -or- 
der was given for the warm bath ? — I might be just at the door at the 
time the order was given. 

*\ Should you say positively, that before your going out of the door 
that the bath wa§ ordered for that individual patient ? — I will say so ; 
that the batl) was ordered for Mary Turner. 

" You have said, that on going out of the door you heard the 
words *' warm batb " acpidentally ?— I heard the order given for i( 
being prepared. 

'* But you did not hear the name of the person ?— -Dr Hutchison'^ 
attention was called to that person. 
. " You have said, you heard the words '* warm bath " just as yoi^ 
were going out of the door ? — Yes, as I was going to the door. 
. *^ Was it an usual thing for Dr Hutchison to go into the ward to 
see a particular patient, and not ask the others how they were ? — Dc 
Hutchison?8 attention was called to that particular patient. " pp. 26S| 
264. 

" Will you inform the Committee, why in your journal of the 
circumstancei^ of that case that evening, it does not appear that the 
bath was inserted in the journal ; but only the medicine prescribed 
fpf that girl ? — Certainly it was not inserted in the day-book, but 
the medicine prescribed was; nor has, I believe, the word '' bath" 
been inserted at any time, because the or^ier wa? giy^^^ upon the spot 
vfhere the bath could be procured. " p. 246. 

The testimony of Mr Bennet may be understood from the; 
following extracts. 

" You are chaplain to the Penitentiary ? — Yqs. 

5* Do you recollect the death of Mary Turner ? — I do. 

" Were you in the room at the time she died ? — I was. 

<* Were you there before t)r Hutchison an4 Mr Prs^tt came IQ, of 
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^id you come in afterwards? — When I was sent for to Mary Turner 
in the evening, Dr Hutchison was in the nurse's room, we lK>th met 
together ; I believe he was in the room at the time. 
. " Did you make any observation to Dr Hutchison, or Dr Hutchison 
to you ? — Mrs Cowsey, one of the nurses, was there ; and she said 
phe wa3 very ill, and he obliged her to be put into a bath. 

M Was any thing said by Mr Pratt to Dr Hutchison, or by Dr Hut- 
chison to Mr Pratt, about her being iri articulo mortis? — I do not re- 
collect. 

** Did you hear Dr Hutchison desire she should be put Into a bath i 
i-^1 did ; when he ordered her to be put into the t)ath, and the an- 
swer was from the nurse, the steam was off, and they could not get 
the water. 

'< Did you make any observation upon that at the time ?-r-rNo ; Dr 
Hutchison desired the nurses to put on' kettles ; I then said, if that 
Is the case she may come out of the bath exhausted, I will go and 
read to her first, which I did, and Dr Hutchison followed me into 
the room. 

" Where was Pr Hutchison at the time the order was giveq ? — In 
JVf rs Cowsey's room. 

<< Did you go into the room where the sick i^oman was ? — I believe 
pr Hutchison followed me immediately ; for when I got up fron^ 
reading prayers, Dr Hutchison was in the room, and I think, to the 
best of my recollection, he went in with me when I had read prayers. 
pr Hutchison countermanded the bath, and ordered a blister and 
some medicine ; the blister was cut in two ^ he said she was not to go 
into the bath." p. 265. 

'We have already adverted to th,e uncertainty of Mr Bennet 
having been present; the following questions should be noticed 
for the information they com^unijcate on the exact locality in 
which the parties relatively were. 

<< If the Committee understand you, the o^der was given ii^ Mrs 
Cowsey's rpom ? — Yes. 
' << Had he seen the patient ? — I think he had, 

"Was Mr Pratt there?— Yes. . . 

** Did you hear Dr Hutchison order the bath in the sipk room ?> 
4— It was In the nurse's room, adjoining. 

. ** You say, the bath and blister ^nd the medicine were ordered to? 
gether ? — No, certainly not ; that I cannot answer, for I only heard 
the bath ordered at the first ; and I remember the nurse brought n 
large blister, and a small one, which was cut ; that was after the 
Jbath was countermanded. " p. 267» 

Now, this testimony, with that which is subsequently given by, 
nurse Cowsey, and the matron Mrs Wilkinsbn, presents the 
most contradictory and inconsistent statements that could be 
imagined. Not one of them agrees with the other in regard tq 
the place at which the bath wa? ord^red^ wbicH they must cefr 
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tainiy have done, had the order been given at all, or had it been 
given in the case of Mary Turner. Mr Pratt, for example^ 
,says, that Dr Hutchison waft in the room with Mary Turner wnen 
)ie ordered the bath; while Mr Bennet asserts that he was ii^ 
Mrs Cowsey's room, (265, 267.) Mrs Ann Cowsey, on the 
other hand, asserts that the bath was ordered "before Mr 
Bennet came in, because the matron and Mr Bennet went into 
iny room during the time that Dr Hutchison prescribed," (269. j 
Lastly, Mrs Wilkinson the matron states, thM she and >f r Ben- 
net were present in the room in which the patient was, when s 
bath, a blister and some medicine were ordered,— which is equal- 
ly inconsistent with the othei: evidence. 

• Yet glaring as ehia discordance must appear in the eye^ of all 
who know bow to estimate the force of parole evidence, it is 
not even the. only or the most material instance^ in which they 
are not unanimous. If the individuals who were said, on that 
memorable occasion, to have been present, were actually pre- 
sent, we think it is consonismt %o observation, that they must 
bave remarked the condition of the patient with at least the 
jpame attention with which they remarked the prescription. It 
xnight reasonably be expected, that any two of them who were 
examined on the state of Mary Turner, at the moment the 
bath was said to be ordered, would give nearly the same ac- 
jcouht of her last moments. Yet this scene, which must have 
been, and evidently was impressive, is described in very diffe- 
rent terms by Mr rratt and by Mr Bennet, — the only two wit- 
nesses who were intepogated on the subject. Mr Pratt con- 
|;ends in his whole evidence, that Mary Turner was insensible 
and could not speak or articulate ; — Mr Bennet, on the other 
(land, states that she was not Insensible; and that, instead of being 
unable to speak or articulate, she preserved her faculties and 
speech to the very last» and expired when in the act of talking 
to him. We request the reader to pontrajst the evidence of these 
twowitn^es. 

^< To Mr Pratt. If the patient was so far gone as to be insen« 
stble, where was the use of reading prayers i* — I do not know. 
Couid she speak? — Ferif Ikile^ barely articulating; she was dead 
m ten minutes afterwards. 

^ To Mr Bennet. She was not in a state of insensibility when 
you read prayers? — Certainly not; I was with her wfaen she died^ 
and she was perfectly sensible, and spoke shortly before. She xvas 
perfectly sensible ? — Perfectly so. Did she speak in a low tone of 
voice ?'~^Ske spoke plain ; sne appeared quite exhausted ; she died 
in a moment when talking to me. Br Hutchison said she might 
live a short time. " p. 266. 

Such may be said to be the evidence, direct and collatered, tp 
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prove that a bath was ordered for Mary Turner; and we 
appeal to every unprejudiced person to know whether any 
positive conclusion could be confidently drawn from it Is 
il not evident that these witnesses have contradicted, each 
other on the most material points of the inquiry; and have 
ijiey not shown, what might have been expected,— that noj; 
one of them knew to whom the bath was ordered, if it real- 
ly was mentioned at all ? It is indeed difficult to conceive^ 
if it was ordered in the usual manner in which such prescript 
tions appear to have been given, how it could be heard by &q 
many persons. That Mr Pratt may have heard the order, must 
be admitted; Mrs Cowsey also,* the nurse, might hear it; 
though it is most probable that she must haye donie so throu^rh 
the channel of Mr Pratt, and not directly from Dr Hut- 
chison; but that it should be heard directly by Mrs Wil- 
kinson, Mr Bennet, and four or five prisoners, is a very un- 
likely circumstance indeed. After the most careful compari- 
son, the evidence concerning the prescription of the bath must 
be reduced to one of two alternatives. I5/, It may have been 
that the order was given in the ward, when Mr Pratt, accord- 
ii)g to his own account, was going to the door, and when he 
beard it, or the words " warm bath, " without its being applied 
to any person individually. In this case it seems doubtful that 
the chaplain could have heard it directly, and it is certain that 
Mrs Wilkinson could not have heard it, if she was, as is stated, 
in Mrs Cowsey's room. 2dj If the bath was ordered, as the 
chaplain states, in Mrs Cowsey's room, how were the prisoners 
to hear it, and to express astonishment at the mon^nt, as is re- 
presented by the nurse and matron ? Either case presents in- 
consistencies which cannot be reconcile^ on the statements of 
any of the witnesses. 

2. On the second point, whether the bath was an expedient 
or proper measure to a patient in the circumstances of Mary 
Turner, it is very difficult to give a decided and absolute opw 
nion. In the treatment of a disease like consumption, very op- 
posite plans and remedies have been recommended and tried ; 
and it not unfrequently happens, that what is reputed an effica- 
cious remedy at one time, becomes reprobated in the strongest 
•terms at another. The tepid bath, at 94:^ Fahrenheit, has 
been recommended by Dr Armstrong, who states, that he has 
found it useful in alleviating the heat and general irritation of 
hectic fever, and rendering the pulse slower, the breathing 
freer, and diminishing pain or weight in the breast. * Other 
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practitioners, however, are so hostile to this remedy, that they 
would not only disapprove of it, bat employ a remedy which 
certainly is, in many of its effects, diametrically opposite ; — we 
allude to the tonic and cold sponging system. So unsettled are 
the principles and practice of phytic. It must be admitted, 
that the use of this remedy, even on the authority of those who 
recommend it, is not suited to the earlier periods of the dis- 
ease ; and therefore, its approved employment in such circum- 
stances is little applicable to the subject at present under 
consideration. The question now to be determined is, the ex- 
pediency of the warm or tepid bath to a patient t^elieved to be 
moribund, in the last stage of consumption. Sir Gilbert Blane 
and Dr Granville decidedly disapprove of it as a remedy on ge.T 
neral grounds entirely ; but Sir Gilbert admits, that there is 
much diversity of opinion on this subject, and quotes an in- 
s.tance in the practice of Dr Jebb, thirty or forty years ago, in 
which he proposed it in a case not unlike ; and Dr Granville, 
though he admits it to be bad practice, yet grants, that its 
propriety in the particular case alluded to, must be determined 
by the contingent circumstances. We do not regard it possible 
to determine a question of this nature by proofs derived from 
a priori arguments. We do not perceive on what principle the 
measure can either be praised or condemned in a disease, the 
treatment of which is either very empirical in the hands of the 
most eminent physicians, or, at least, is conducted according 
to the peculiar views and observations at the time of the re-r 
spective attendant. But, we are farther of opinion, that none 
but a very dogmatic or a very ignorant person, would express 
himself on this point in the strong language which Mr Pratt 
has used before the Select Committee. Our limits will not per- 
mit us to bestow any farther attention on |,he precious matter 
lyhich this person has communicated, and we must request puf 
readers to examine his evidence for themselves, p. 258-264?. , 
The secret of the specific or grand charge now comes out* 
The medical superintendent examines his patient and prescribes, 
—not to leave her quiet, as Mr Pratt would have done, nor 
to let her breathe out her last convulsive gasps, unaided, aiid 
i^nfelt for ; but a cordial mixture, and a blister, — and, what 
most astonished thp surgeon and his friends, a bath. Why 
prescribe the bath ? What reason could induce Dr Hutchison 
to order a bath for one who is dying ? they as]^. Unreasonable 
waste of hot water ! Very obvious, they reply, after a little re- 
jection. A degree of irritation, says Mr Pratt; — too much 
wine, says Elizabeth Collison ; — inconsistency, and a kind of 
irritation, responds Mrs Wilkinson. ^Tis certainly irrita- 
bility of manner and a little excess! returns the shrewd 
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and observant Mr Pratt; — shocking cruelty ! re-echoes Mrs 
Cowsey; — too much liquor, concludes Mr Pratt; and so it 
was settled that the medical superintendent had tarried too long 
at the wine cup^ We cannot adduce any thing like this, — any 
instance in which a charge of intoxication was so easily and 
rapidly made out ; and yet this may be said to be the whole of 
the grounds on which Mr Gourtenay, Mr Wilbraham, and the 
other gentlemen of the June Committee, 1822, so readily pro- 
ceeded to criminate the Superintendent. The whole charge 
indeed was a mere inference which Mr Pratt and his sapient 
friends chose to draw, from the circumstance of a warm-bath 
being orderedj when they thought it should not have been 
ordered^ and countermanded, by their report, when means to 
prepare it were wanting. We have great pleasure in remark- 
ing, that however puzzled Mr Bennet was to account for this 
warm«bath, he did not disgriace his reasoning powers by joining 
the inference of Mr Pratt. " No, " says this gentleman to Mr 
Pratt, " I did not observe that Dr Hutchison was intoxicated ; 
nothing led me to suppose that Dr Hutchison came in that 
state. Dr Hutchison displayed some irritability of temper; he 
iseemed dejected and out of spirits. I had no reason to think 
this dejection arose from such a cause. I believe Dr Hutchi- 
son hardly ever comes to the Penitentiary of an evening with- 
out calling on tnej and / have never seen him even in a state «p- 
proaching to intoxication. " (266.) 

We see, therefore, from this statement, which is substan- 
tially correct, that the Visitors' Committee fell into a small 
mistake in adding the name of the Chaplain to that list of 
wretches, who gave it as their opinion that Dr Hutchison was 
under the influence of wine. It is indeed remarkable, that 
when the direct question is kept in view, this charge is restrict- 
ed to a small number of witnesses indeed. Elizabeth Collison; 
one of the prisoners, appears to have remarked, that " Dr 
Hutchison would not have done so, if he had not had too much 
wine ; " and this, with Mr Pratt's own assertions, forms the . 
whole amount of the evidence on the subject. 

But if the charge appears unfounded, on inquiring into the 
evidence on which it rests, it is completely annihilated by tjie 
testimony of several respectable individuals examined by the 
Select Conimittee. Testimony of a general nature is given by 
Edward Goulburn, Esq., Dr Koderick M'Leod, Robert Milli- 

fan Dalzell, Esq., Mr Robert Wade, Mr Thomas Walker, 
ir Astley Cooper, and Admiral Lord Gambler, to show that 
the habits of Dr Hutchison are not merely temperate, but on 
some occasions abstemious ; and, to satisfy the most strict and 
scrupulous inquiry, we have the testimony of Mr Frederick 
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Fownes, lind Sir James Tweedalcy as tp t^e capacity of Dr 
Hutchison on the evenhig of' the f9th May 1832. It appears 
from the evidence of the former gentleman, that Dr Hutchison 
was at the same time giving his professional attendance to the 
£imily of the brother-in-law of Mr Fownes, and visited a child 
at nine o'clock thalt evening, when he exhibited every appear* 
ance of the most perfect sobriety. Mr Tweedale is a sur* 
geon, had known Dr Hutchison since 1811, and was accustom- 
ed to consult him professionally. Iii 1822, Mr Tweedale waar 
called to a case ot fractured thigh-bone, which took place in 
the person of ani infirm old woman on the 18th May. Dr 
Hutchison's opinion was requested ; and he visited this patient 
on the 19th, — ^the very evening on which his manner at the 
Penitentiary was canvassed by Mr Pratt and friends. 

^^ What time was it ? — In the evepifig about seven o'clock ; we 
had a candle, she kept a little grocer's shop, and it v^as rather dark^ 
we had a candle, It was in a back room. 

. *< Was it nearer six thatn seven ? — I think it ^as ; it was before I 
had taken tea, I took tea after I retui^ned home ; it was in Long 
Acre. 

" Are you certain it was the 1 9th ? — It was the 19th, I am quite 
certain ; because I had been looking at the day-book before 1 came 
out. 

** You are certain it was after dinner ? — Yes ; I am quite certaint 
of It. 

" Was Dr Hutchison then in a state of sobriety ? — Perfectly. 

'< Did you see any thing in his manner, that led you to thiak . he 
had been drinking wine? — Nothing at all. 

" Did he smell of wiftc ?^^Not at all. 

•• Do you smell well yourself ?i— Yes; perfectly. 

•* You did not find out he smelt of wine that night ?— I did nof • 

*' You say» between six and seven o'clock on the 19th, he at^ 
tetfded a patient under your care, who had fractured her thigh ?— 
^Tes ; the neci of tfidf thigh bone» and it is not well at present ; 1 
was not satisfied with my own opinion and I called in Dr Hutchison i 
1 would also state, that about a month before that, m the eyening,- 
I called upon Df Hutchison to tie up an artery^ 

" Was that in the evening ? — Yes. 

« Was he perfectly sober ? — Yes. 

'* Did he smell of wine ?— No ; not all. ^ pp. 280, 28 i. 

If any thing could be conrfusite and to the point, this cei^- 
tamly Must be admitted to be so^ It is so satisfactory as td 
require no commentary whatever; and we leave it to our 
readers, with the persuasion, that whatever was the cause of 
the ** irritability" on which Mr Pratt dwells so strongly, his 
ascribing it to intoxication could originate either in profound 
folly, or profound knavery, or ihatchless assurance. 
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III. The third general questiori presents several subjetts^ 
the consideration of which is extremely delicate, rather unplea- 
sant; and, up/'on the whole, what most persons will regard as 
exceedingly humiliating «nd discreditable, to all concerned* 
We are perfectly aw^re of the extreme difficulty of acquitting 
the medical Superintendent^ without criminating the managing 
Committee,— or at least imputing to them motives and coimuct 
which we would wish to disclaim. With every wish also to 
believe the Committee actuated by no other feeling save zeal 
for the welfare of the Penitentiary, arid for the success of the 
great national fexperiment which was thus tried to diminish de- 
Hriquency^ and check the incipient growth of crime, we find it 
exceedingly difficult to explain their conduct to Dr Hutchison. 
The feelings of hesitation to which this difficulty gives rise, 
with the knovi^ledge of the circumstances above related, and of 
those which are yet to fall under notice, ai*e any thing but a 
source of gratification ; and it is sometimes our wish, either 
that they had not occurred, or at least that it had not fallen to 
bur lot to notice their existence. We must not, however, in- 
dulge in anticipating reflexitions, but proceed to state the facts 
as mey took place, and let them give birth to remarks in the 
J)roper place. , 

We formerly took occasion to mention the period at which 
sickness began to prevail among the Penitentiary convicts, and 
at which the Infirmaries of the Institution began t© be filled 
"with patients. The letters of the Superintendent, of the Hth, 
24th, jand 28th February, announce the increase of cases rer 
puted scorbutic ; in that of the 24th, the number of cases of 
•flux had greatly increased ; and in the 28th, when four case» 
are reported, two are said to be attended with flux. This in-^ 
crease of disease appears to have alarmed the Committee; for 
we find that they held on the same day a special meeting, fop 
the purpose of considering what shomd be done, and came to' 
the following resolution. 

^ That two physicians be professionally employed to vi«tt the in* 
firmaries ; to commvnicate with Dr Hutchison and Mr Pratt, and 
and to give such directions for the treatment of the patients as they 
may think proper ; and that they l^e requested to direct their atten-^ 
fion to the causes of such sickness, and particuhirly to inqiiire hoiT 
far the satne is to be ascribed to the dietary. That for this pur«* 
pote they be desired to meet either daily, or so often in- the weefe 
AS may appear to be necessary, and- £c>r such period as may en« 
4ib]e theai to form a decided opinion Upon the sub|ects referred to 
them." (364.) 

In pursuance of this resolution^ a copy of which was trans** 
mitted in the most polite manner to Dr Hatchison, the Coia. 
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mittee^ on' the same day, addressed a request to Dr Maton and 
Dr Latham, that they would undertake the duty of visiting the 
Institution, and examining the condition of health among its 
inhabitants. Dr Maton having declined the task thus im- 
posed on him, Dr Roget was substituted in his place at the 
next ordinary meeting, 1st March ; and, on the same day, Dr 
Latham and Dr Roget visited the Penitentiary, and com-* 
menced their duties of survey and examination. The subse* 
quent Report is well known, and was certainly calculated to di- 
minish the confidence which the Committee previously reposed 
in Dr Hutchison ; and we find, indeed, one of their number 
expressing his opinions to this efiect. 

** The committee of the Penitentiary certainly hearcl with much 
surprise, after they had only been told by Doctor Hutchison in the 
course of the month of February of the existence of a ie^ cases of 
scurvy within their walls, that 400 cases of that kind were discover* 
' ed in the investigation which took place in the beginning of March ; 
but they did not complain of Doctor Hutchison for having lefl then^ 
so entirely in the dark respecting the state of the prison previous to 
the appointment of the two physicians; on the contrary, Doctor 
Hutchison complained of the appointment by the committee, of thie 
two physicians to act with him in the prison ; and represented this 
proceeding as unnecessary, and as a great indignity to him. " p. 11*^; 
Now, it is quite undeniable that the Committee had reason 
to be both alarmed and dissatisfied ; and it was sufficiently 
reasonable to adopt the measure of requesting additional as- 
sistance, especially where the interests of a great public Insti^ 
tution were at stake, and where so much of its ultimate suc- 
cess, and its general popularity as a system of penal restraint, 
depended on proper and unobjectionable management in the 
beginning. But it must, on the other hand, be kept in mind^ 
that Dr Hutchison was not so much to be blamed, as, under 
other circumstances, he must have been. He has distinctly 
proved in his evidence that his duties, as medical superintend^ 
ant, were of two kinds, constant and periodical ; — that his con- 
stant duties were confined to visiting the patients in the infii^- 
maries, whereas the periodical duties consisted in monthly in- 
spections of the penitents in the pentagons. He has shown 
that it was, properly speaking, the duty of the surgeon Mr 
Pratt to attend to the state of the penitents in -the establish- 
ment at large, to watch over their health during the intervals 
between these monthly inspections, and to report to him in 
the event of sickness, injury, or other needful occasion. Now, 
the time at which the Committee passed the above resolution 
for additional assistance, was exactly upon the eve of Dr Hut- 
chison's monthly visit; and indeed, Drs Latham and Roget vi- 
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sited and inspected on the same day on which Dr Hutchison 
was to have doile so in the regular course. of his duty, (Post-r 
script to Letter, 2d May, p. 348) ; so that this resolution ha4 
the effect of depriving him of almost the only merit which he 
could have. 

It would be unjust and unreasonable to imagine that Dr 
Hutchison should not have inspected the persK)ns of the con- 
victs, and remarked their degree of health and strength; audit 
would be supposing him less acquainted, than he really is, with 
those professional duties, in the exercise of which much of his 
life has been spent, to say that he should not have recognised, 
as easily as the other physicians, those, marks of disease, on 
which they laid so much stress in their Report* Whether he 
should have subsequently ascertained what the formidable dis- 
ease actually was,— and in what part . the most powerful and 
obstinate cause' of sickness principally rested, we cannot pre- 
tend to offer an opinion. We have in our former article 
shown, by proofs and arguments which we conceive to be 
strong and almost unanswerable, that the malady which was 
most common and most fatal among the convicts, was inidam-' 
mation of the mucous membrane of the intestines ; and there 
is proof that he did not overlook this circumstance entirely* 
Dr Hutchison, in his letter of the 24th February^ remarked) 
that the number of cases of intestinal disease (flux) had greatly in- 
creased, and that one person, Humphry Adams, had died with 
these symptoms, — and states his opinion that this mi^t be 
scorbutic dysentery ; and in his letter of the 28th, after an- 
nouncing four more cases of scurvy, two of them attended with 
intestinal affection, he is led to advert to the influence which 
the prison-diet might haye in begetting the disease \ and dis-. 
tinctly states, that " he is now qiiite confident that it is' not 
sufficient to shield them against attacks of scurvy and scorbutic 
dysentery. " In the same letter he suggests means of cure and^ 
prevention, which, on this view, appear to be rational and effi- 
cacious. 

In these reports, therefore, to the Managing Comtnittee, we 
can discover neither remissness, indifference, nor ignorancev 
The rise and progress of sickliness, among the convicts were 
accurately marked and faithfully reported^ in so far at least as? 
a judgment could be formed at the time ; and there was nef 
reason to presume that Dr Hutchison could^ on the 1st of 
March, have been less- active or sagacious than the gentlemen 
then summoned, in recognising the phenomena and prevalence 
of bad health among the inmates of the Penitentiary. Thu* 
far, we think, we may advance with certainty in asserting, that 
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Dr Hutchison was not chargeable either with remissness or 
careless observation. After this period we have no report 
on the health of the penitents, unless the quarterly one from 
him on the 8th April, in which he states scorbutic dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea to have been the chief source of morta-» 
lity. (365.) We have therefore no means of discovering, how 
fer he might be correct in any views, which he might subse- 
quently take of the disease. Tlie report of the physicians stat- 
ed it to be scurvy, and diarrhoea or dysentery of a scorbutic 
character : arid all inquiry was thus superseded and rendered 
gratuitous, by the strong and unequivocal terms in which this 
opinion was expressed. The conclusion which flows from this 
is, that the observation and diagnostic powers of the medical 
superintendent were at least not inferior to those of the phy- 
sicians-extraordinary. We however proceed with our narra-^ 
tive. 

We have admitted the propriety oS the Committee request- 
ing extraordinary and additional assistance on occasion of the 
sicidiness spreading rapidly among the convicts ; and for the 
same reason we admit, that it became X)r Hutchison to acqui- 
esce in the prudence of this measure, and to do every thmg 
which might render it beneficial, or in any way contribute ta 
its successfW issue. It is our painful duty, however, to re- 
mark, that this friendly cooperation, if it ever existed, did not 
fest. We will not pretend to assign reasons for this^ lest we 
should misrepresent. It is sufficient that we notice the simple 
fact On the 1st of March, when Dr Hutchison went to the 
Penitentiary, he found a note from Mr Courtenay at the l)or- 
ter*s lodge, stating that Drs Roget and Latham would be there 
at two o'clock, ft was already two, and they were there. Dr 
Hutchison states in his evidence that he (communicated with- 
the extraordinary physicians in the freest and most unreserved 
manner (51, 52); and Dr Roget gives the same account of 
their communication and cooperation in bis evidence (23). 
The first proof of any deviation from the best understanding 
appears, so far as we can discern j in the evidence of Dr Hut- 
chison (45), when assigning a reason for the occurrence of di- 
arrhoea as a consequence of a change from salt, provisions to 
fresh meat and vegetables j in persons affected with scurvy. To 
the question of the Select Committee, whether he communicabed- 
this observation to the Committee of Management, Dr Hutchi-^ 
son answers in the negative. Why not, said the Committee. 
It had no reference, replied Dr Hutchison, to the disease then ex-- 
isting ; ail my duties were superseded at the time the disease was 
discovered ; and, when farther questioned, . he states, that since* 
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t!ie appointment of Dra Latfiam and iloget, tbe CotjlmUtee hail 
umformly sent for those gentlemen and communicated with 
them, and not with I)r Hutchison* 

There is strong reason to believe^ tbat» in forming: this opir 
nioB of supersession, Dr Hutchison acted at least spontaneous 
If, if not prematurely ; for Mr Holford expressly states in his 
.evidence, that the appointment of the extraordinary pbyskiiaha 
was not Intended to supersede his attcandance; 

** Not only were no Instructions giyen, nor any hints thrown out 
to induce th^ to slight him ; but I desire to «ay affirmatively, that 
there was the greatest desire, on the part of the Committee, that D^ 
Hutchison should be treated with that degree of attention which his 
standing in tbe profession, and tfaetelatimi in which he stood towar&t 
the Committee, demanded.^' p. 119. 

Both Mr Holford and Mr Courtenay also state, that the ot> 
ject of the Committee in requesting extraordinary medical ad^ 
▼ice, was precisely the same as would be' in a private family^ 
und that the same cooperation and the same harmony of coil* 
sultation was expected to be observed. But whatever was th£ 
intention, and however well they appear to have managed, ai 
first, no long time elapsed ere circumstances occurred which in* 
dicated that this tranquil mode of proceeding was at an end^ 
Three different statements, at least, are given by Mr Holford^ 
Mr Courtenay, and Dr Hutchison. The two first vary yerjr 
little,*— that of Dr Hutchison differs in certain points, which, ^ 
person in his situation, would undoubtedly regard as very ma« 
terial* One of the first causes of difference evidently arose 
from the prescription and prohibition of lemon-juice, which Df 
Hutchison regarded as the best and only remedy, and which Drs 
Latham and Roget considered improper, or, in short, unneces^ 
sary. When Dr Hutchison, therefore, ordered lemon-juice^ 
he was told by Mr Pratt that it could not be given without aEik* 
ing permission of the extraordinary physicians \ in other word^^ 
that his mtlers could not be complied with. Circumstanced of 
lliis kind appear first to have shown Dr Hutchison the unplea*^ 
sant and ine^cient situation in which he was placed ; aiiQ even 
Mr Holford is obliged to admit this inference^ 

*' Do you not think, if a communication was iiiade td tl!6' ^upertn* 
tending physician by anodier medical officer in the establishment, 
Ifeat his orders would not be complied with, that it roust bcf 6dnsidered 
by him as superseding him in the execution of his duty?-^I cer* 
tainly do think so ; and I conceive the effect of that ought to be to 
make him distinctly apply to the Committee, or resign. I had not 
the latter part of the alternative in my Contemplation when I gave 
that answer to Mr Pratt ; I expected that, if Dr Hutchison persist- 
ed in wishing to a^kipt a different treatment from that which the o- 
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ther tvra physicians were pursuing, he would ha^e applied to the 
Committee, which he would have had an opportunity of doing in a 
' ^y or two afterwards. I felt m3^8elf in a very awkward situation 
with respect to Dr Hutchison ; at the same time, I could not tell the 
-surgeon that he must obey two roasters, and must give the lemon- 
-fvAce that Dr Hutchison prescribed, when the other physicians might 
be adopting a different course of treatment. Any conversation of 
this kind I had with Mr Pratt was as a private member of the Com- 
mittee ; I gave no order upon the subject, but only advised him for 
ihebest^'' p.' 119. ^ f r . 

' But, according to the evidence of Dr Hutchison, it was not 
this circumstance alone which made him regard his authority as 
annihilated. A minute statement of the awkward and ill-sorted 
arrangement which thus existed at the Penitentiary, is brought 
out in the inquiry into the case of Ann Martin, who laboured 
ilnd6r disease of the spitie, and, consequently, was considered 
under surgical treatment. Drs Rog^t and Latham had not 
been desired, it is said, to consult with Dr. Hutchison in this 
casei as it was of that nature in which they did riot interfere. Ann 
Martin was not taking lemon-juice, and therefore, the prohibition 
eould not apply. But they were giving her brahdy, "when she 
wished to have wine; and when Dr Hutchison requested this 
wii3h to be gratified, Mr Pratt assigned, as his reason for not 
doing so, that Mr White was attending, and it could not be 
done without his permission. Thus, from one slight difference, 
they appear to have proceeded to another, till the breach was- 
gradually widened, and at length rendered irreparable; ^The 
following questions and answers give a tolerable view of the re- 
lation in which the several parties stood to each other. 
• ** Do you mean to say, that' for a month previously to your leav- 
ing the Penitentiary, you bad been in the habit of writing prescrip- 
tions that were not attended to ? — Yes, I had been in the habit of 
prescribing for individuals, that the surgeon would not make up the 
medicines for.. . 

' '* What could iaduce you to continue drawing up prescriptions,, 
which from experience you knew were not amended to ? — ^It was my 
anxious wish to ascertain what was the cause of all those objections' 
on the part of the surgeon. I wished to ascertain whether it was of 
hisiown ajccord, or whether from any.speciiil direcUons he had re- 
ceived from the Con^imittee, or any particular member of the Com- 
mittee, or from. the physicians, or consulting surgeon, or from whonk 
the thing emanated. " p. 134. 

** Did you consider yourself justified in going, round and pre- 
sjcrlbing' for the prisoners, singly , after Dr Lathao), Dr Roget, and 
I^lr White, had been professjonally called in?-r-The fact is, that as- 
the principal medical superintendent of that Institution, I do not 
think that my services there ought to have been superseded in. the 
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way they were. I went there frequently ; I tried to 6k a period 
-with those gentlemen to meet ; and on one occasion I sAid to one -of 
them, * I virish^ you would fix a period to-morrow. * « No, I cannot, 
indeed, it would- be very inconvenient. * 1 replied, * my inconve- 
nience would be-as great j«r yours. ' When a period was filled, they 
did not come so regularly to the pmod as I did ; and my time was 
as valuable to me as their's to them. I went therefore round the 
wards; and if those gentlemen had found that the medicmes pre- 
scribed were not such as niet their approbation, it was for them then 
to make any alteration they chose. " p. 135*. • 

Next came the letter of the «di April, in which Dr Hutehi- 
«on expressed his understanding that the two extraordinary phyr 
sicians were required to act and report ind^mdently of him j 
^nd in the postscript of which, he announcied bis intentipt^ of 
sending a copy of it to the Secretary of Stajje for the Home 
J)epartment, .because Mr Peel had consulted him on the health 
of the prisoners. To this Mr Wilbraham, in the name of the 
Committee, replied on the 12th, — that in consequence oi^ " the 
evident indisposition on your part to hold any useful communi- 
cation on subjects connected with your medical duty, with the 
superior officers of this establishment, it appears impossible that 
your attencjance on the prison can go. on with comfort to us qr 
jourself, or with advantage to the public;" and that " they hacj, 
therefore, felt it their duty tp summon a meeting to take ihjtp 
jconsideration the removal of Dr Hutchison, ^nd the appoinj|> 
jnent of another physician as his successor, " 366. They likq- 
,wise gave a hint at the expediency of resignation. Dr Hutchi- 
son rejoined iSrst on the 14th, and again on the l£)th. In both, 
Jie vindicates and remonstrates; couterids that he never mani- 
fested any disinclination to communicate with any of the officej;s 
of the Institution, and declines accepting the suggestion of thp 
Committee. The resolution of removal, accordingly, was en- 
•tered on the minutes on the 1 9th. April, and Dr Hutchisc>n 
<;cased to be superintendent. 

Such is the history of these transactions from their origin to 
4;heir termination. We have, endeavoured to state them in a 
manner as free from any bias either to the one side or the other, 
as it is possible; to do in a matter of this nature; and .we haya 
jrefrained from -expressing any opimoH; either on the one side or 
on the other- We do not know that Dr Hutchison has been 
^altogether very well used,- or treated in the most liberal manner 
in the world. But if wc except the injudicious proceedings a- 
bout the transactions of the 19th May 1822, it is nCit ea^y to 
,£ay in what particular circumstances the unmerited treatmeAt 
consisted, or .from what source it proceeded. There is no 
jprooi^ in our opinion, of any thing like conspiracy, either ap- 
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mong the vieitors or ainon|^ the officers of ^e Institatioii,-*- 
though this biB been stated in pretty broad terms by more than 
one witness, and is occasionally ad?erted to by the questi(»s cJT 
the Select Committee, Mr Morton Pitt, indeed, a venerable 
and respected member of the Managing Committee, expresses 
bis distinct belief that jealoosies and cabals existed among the 
•officers of the Inslitntion from its commencement; thut these 
were either encouraged, or not sufficiently discouraged, throngfa' 
'mistaken notions of their effecis ; and that Dr Hutchison waa 
the victim of a system of tale- bearing and intrigue. It would 
be foreign to onr pnrpose to inquire into the grounds of this 
opinion ; and we nave indeed no inclination to plunge into all 
the petty and complicated domestic transactions and postsce* 
nial interests of a national prison ; but we may be permitted to 
say, that, though there are abundant proofs of injndtcioits conr 
duct, and of too implicit confidence being reposed in the state- 
ments of the domestic servants of the institution, we can disco? 
^er iione of a regular system of conspiracy against the superin* 
iendent. \i is evident that Mr Pratt indulgkl in a very per- 
fect hatred of the superintendent ; but such a person would 
have hated any other superintendent, — merely because he kne^ 
him to be a more sensible and accomplished physician, and be* 
cause he was obliged to keep this fresh in his little soul by the 
daily remembrance of the authority to ^hich it was his duty 
to. submit. The conspiracy of such a person must hare beeti 
contemptible indeed ; and Uie very character and talents of this 
arch-apothecary prove that no such plot could be formidable to 
Dr Hutchison. 

On the subject of the removal of Dr Hutchison, it would be 
impertineit to offer any opinion. We have related the circnm- 
stances'which led to this measure; and we could not discover, 
in the proceedings of the Managing Committee, any thing to 
which objection could be reasonably made. To every bochr of 
men who' preside over a piibirc institution,, fulland uncontrolled 
authority in the choice of their officers and servants must be 
given. They are responsible for every thing done within the 
'precincts 'of the establishment ; and the legislatiye body, fron| 
whom their authority is derived, naturally look to them when 
any extraordinary or unexpected inconvenience occurs. It 
would 1)e therefore quite tinreasonable to restrain them, or ex- 
ercise any authority over them, in the selection of those pei> 
solis by whom the ^several requisite duties were to be performed. 
On'the propriety of these principles, which we think will be 
denied oy no reasonable person who is acquainted with the 
mode in Which the affairs of public institution's are conducted, 
we jiistiBed the managers in their measure of requesting the nd* 
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vice of extraordinary physicians. That this measure was suc- 
ceeded by transactions which indicated either disrespect to the 
^medical superintendent, or a studied wish to render his situa- 
.tion unpleasant, and at length insufferable, was certainly not 
contemplated by the Managipg Committee; but they neverthe- 
less do not appear to have made any provision to guard against 
fiuch consequences. The whole business of the extraordinary 
medical assistance seems to have been conducted, not only with- 
out regard to the feelings of the superintendent, but by allow- 
ing the house--surgeon to continue his system of misprision or 
clandestine malversation, with a degree of inattention which 
was next to exclusion from office. Notwithstaitiding all these 
sources of chagrin^ ^we know not how far it was consisten|; with 
the situation of the superintendent to appeal to the autlioril^ of 
.the Secretary of State for Honie Affairs. To say the least of 
this proceeding, it was obviously furnishing the Copimittee 
.with a pretext which they had not hitherto possessed. Whe^- 
iher the removal was inconsistent with any conditions specified, 
it is impossible Ixx determine without knowing the terms of the 
original contract ; — whether the office was ad vitam et culpam^ 
or merely durante bene placito* It is obvious that the measure 
of the Committee, which was immediate and imperative, wa& 
dictated under the latter impression. 

On the conduct of the superintendent we mjast say very little. 
His situation was delicate, and the part which he had to perform 
was difficult. But we should feel more for him if he had re- 
monstrated less, and done inore; if he had suffered the Com- 
mittee of Management to go on in their own way, without that 
jncitement to arbitrary and authoritative measqres, which uni- 
/ormly results from remonstrance and angry reclan^ation. His 
Jetters, at the same time, breathe a spirit of petty vexation, which, 
.lye think, it was impri^dent to display* It would have shown more 
spirit and more dignity to take no notice of the various plots 
.and jcounterz-plots, which he says existed in the ipanagement of 
^the Penitentiary ; and to have treated Uie whole conduct of 
.every individual about tlie Institution, froip the Chfiirman of the 
^Committee, down to the notal^le Mr Pratt^ And the amiable 
rMrs Cowsey, as greatly too unimportant to give him any un- 
easiness, while he was conscioMs of performing bis duty. The 
.conduct of all such persons, whether high or Iqw, must have 
•been nothing to him, while he discharged \)\& duty with punc- 
..tuality, and conducted himself in oither respects with firmness, 
independenee, and dignity ; and if their conduct continued to 
. be improper, the same principles should lead him at once to re- 
nounce every engagement with them. The moment he dis- 
covered that they were listening tQ the tales of inferior servant^, 
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he should baye resigned his office, and taught the managers 
that no man pf liberal feelings would continue to act with tn« 
E>truments so vile. There is no liberal profession in which the 
reputation of its members lies so much at the mercy of the 
most unprincipled of mankind, as that of medicine ; but thi» 
ntecessary evil should have no other effect than that of showing 
the necessity of independent and dignified conduct, which will 
rarely fail to be the best defiance of all cabals and machinations. 
The principal error, into which we conceive the managers 
bad fallen, was that of listening too much to the representations 
of one set of their servants to the detriment of others. In the 
case of Dr Hutchison, it is singular to see men of their exten- 
sive knowledge and liberal minds, lend an ear to the stories of 
such persons as Mr Pratt and nurse Cowsey. We do not know 
that we could produce an instance of any gentleman, whose 
knowledge, strong good sense, just views on all subjects, and 
especially on those connected with the Penitentiary, are more 
conspicuous than Mr Holford. The extensive and accurate 
information which this gentleman possesses on every topic re- 
lating to the management of the Institution, and the zeal and 
attention with which he has watched over its interests, can only 
be understood by careful perusal of his evidence, and of the 
masterly and instructive reports to which his name is attached 
in the Appendix. Of the other gentlemen we cannot speak so 
particularly; but the little that appears of them is sufficiently 
creditable. Yet how these eminent persons, or a committee of 
which Mr Holford was a member, could listen with implicrt 
confidence to Mr Pratt's miserable tales, is a complete anomaly 
in the history of Corporation economy. One honourable excep- 
tion we find in the person of Mr Morton Pitt, who not only dis- 
couraged this system, but all along disapproved of the proceed- 
ings against Dr Hutchison. It is indeed difficult, without en- 
tering into the justice of removing the superintendent, for any 
person who is guided by candour, and that sense of the pro- 

{iriety of respecting a confidential medical officer, which is at 
east prudent if not necessary — to approve of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Management. It is not under- 
stood ttiat a public body of men should be hasty or precipitate 
in their measures ; nor is it decorous to reverse or repeal these 
measures, unless on the force of weighty and satisfactory rea- 
sons. They had not made choice of Dr Hutchison as their 
medical superintendent in a rash or hasty manner, and with in- 
sufficient knowledge of his character, manners and professional 
qualifications. He was fully three years in their service as mere 
consulting physician, bound to the Institution by no tie but that 
pf professional duty, er^ b^ was invested with theofljce of medi* 
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cal superintendent. During this period the Managing Commit- 
tee must have had ample opportunity of estimating the fitness of 
Dr Hutchison to be their servant; and when they did appoint 
him, therefore, it could not be said that they had done so with- 
out knowledge or trial of his capacity. After appointing a medi- 
cal officer such as Dr Hutchison, they should have reposed every 
confidence in him ; and this should not have been withdrawn till 
flagrant proofs of his unworthiness appeared. This, we con- 
ceive, would have been at once more just to him, and more cre- 
ditable to themselves, than the ambiguous and hollow friendli- 
ness, with which all their covert discontent was veiled. In the 
most lenient view, it was an indignity to rest the character of 
any individual fit for the office of medical superintendent on the 
suspicion and absurd inferences of persons who actually did not 
know their own minds. 

We have, however, dwelt much longer than enough, on a 
subject by no means agreeable. The changes in the affairs of 
the Penitentiary have not yet terminated. We have just learnt 
that Drs Roget and Latham have been removed from their office. 
We cannot conjecture the cause. Mr Pratt has been at length 
dismissed with a pension of 100/. a year — as a reward for all 
his good deeds ; and to close the whole proceedings properly, 
Mr Anthony White, formerly consulting surgeon, has been ap- 
. pointed medical superintendent with a salary of SOOZ. No corn^ 
pensation or remuneration has been given to Dr Hutchison. 
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Siemens d^Anaiomie Gencrale^ ou Description de tons les Genres 
d* Organ fs qui composent le Carps Humain. Par P. A. Be- 
CLARD, D* Angers, Professeur d' Anatomic a la Faculte de 
Medecine de Paris. A Paris, chez Bechet Jeune, Librair« 
de rAcademie Royale de Medecine, Place de TEcole de 
Medecine, N^ 4. 1823. 8vo, pp. 728. 

A N elementary work on the structure, anatomical characters, 
•*^ and physical properties of the several tissues of tlie fini- 
mal body, has long been wanted ; and we think that the pre- 
sent is well calculated to supply the deficiency. Bichat's work 
x)n General Anatomy applied to physiology and medicine, was 
beginning to be somewhat behind the state of knowledge and 
the progress of anatomical research ; and . its descriptive detaUs 
of organization were perhaps too much blended with physiolq- 

fical principles and pathological conclusions not always esta- 
lished on the most certain foundation. It was, moreover, too 
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long and too voluminous for ordinary readers. In a book on 
the organization of the elementary tissues, simple and untheo- 
retical arrangement, accurate enumeration of physical and phy- 
siological properties, description of organization or minute 
structure, derived from careful and repeated observation, in 
the most condensed and abridged form possible, are the chief 
virtues ; and the book which possesses these qualities in the 
greatest degree, will undoubtedly be the most useful and valu- 
able.' Irf this respect the single volume of M. Beclard has un- 
questionably the advantage ot the two bulky tomes of Bichat; 
and though it is the only work in the field on the same subject, 
. except the first volume of the unfinished Anatomy of Dr Gor- 
don, it may be said to be the most deserving of the attention 
of the student, and by no means likely, for some time at least, 
to be supplanted by any other competitor. 

Our readers will probably remember, that in 182i, M. 
Beclard published additions to the General Anatomy of Bichat, 
and that we gave rather a minute account of this publication in 
our 7 let Number. * We then alluded very shortly to the cir- 
cumstances which rendered such a commentary requisite ; and 
we gave such a sketch of the state of knowledge as our limits 
permitted. We may now remark, that the same reasons which 
then induced M. Beclard to publish his additions, have ope- 
rated with greater force in requiring the publication of the pre- 
sent work. It is, by the author's acknowledgment, a mere 
summary of the anatomical course which he has been in the 
habit of delivering for a period often years ; and, though com- 
pletely independent and perfect in itself, it is the first or intror 
ductory part of a general treatise of human anatomy. M. 
Beclard further acknowledges, that though he has been guided 
in its .preparation by the work of Bichat, he has taken care tq 
'^dd all the most valuable information of subsequent authors ; 
and we find that he has not only availed himself with advan- 
tage of the researches of Moreschi, Meckel, and others, but 
has also improved several of its departments by the correct ob^ 
servations of Dr Gordon. The work, indeed, may be regard- 
ed as somewhat like Bichat's system, stripped of its speculative 
^digressions and problematical theories, and reduced into a 
much narrower compliss by a more rigid adherence to a>ere 
iJescriptive details,-*-but adapted to the increased knowledge 
and corrected views of the present day, by the addition of 
every thing valuable, from the researches either pf former or 
^recent anatomists. Another characteristic of the present work, 
pot always found in those of France, is the scrupulous justice 
which is done to the individual researches of foreign anatp- 

• Vol. XVUI. p. 247. 
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mists,— -G^rman^ Italian, and English; — and a copious and 
^xact list of references to the writings of those authors who 
have most distinguished themselves in the investigation of the 
individual subjects. In this respect, M. Beclard appears to 
much greater advantage than his predecessor, not only in his 
iaore correct acquaintance with the literary history of his sci- 
ence, but in his rigid observance of historical justice to those ana- 
tomists, whose claims Bichat has been accused of overlooking. 

M; Beclard has commenced his work with an introduction 
pr preliminary dissertation, consisting of two sections ; in the 
first of which he treats of the properties and characters of or- 
ganized bodies, of animals in general, and their divisions into in* 
^ertebrated animals, vertebrated animals, and of oviparous and 
viviparous or mammiferous vertebrated animals; in the second of 
the human body, of its fluids, of its organs, of organism, of the de* 
yelppment and differences of organization, of alterations of orga^* 
nization, of death, and of the lifeless body. In the consideration 
of the subjects of the first section, the author acknowledges his 
pbligations to the researches of MM. Dumeril, Blainville, 
.G^ofiroy St Hilaire, Lamarck, but especially Cuvier ; and 
to all who know how much this eminent anatomist has done 
in elucidating the philosophy of animal bodies^ the avowal that 
hA» name must have been quoted in every page, will not appear 
extraordinary or incredible. In the second part, on the hu« 
man body in general^ Reil, Blumenbach, Ackermann, M^h* 
jiisi Plenck, Chaussier, Hebenstreit, Hubner, and Lawrence, 
are the chief authorities. The views are, in general, correct 
and elaborate ;-«-to expect them to be original is unreasonable, 
«nd, we should almost say, impossible. They are sufficiently 
Ixmhttte for the purpose for which they are intended ; as cor* 
/«ct as they could be in such limited space; and the refe* 
fences will enable those who have leisure and inclination to 
pursue the subject in the works of individual writers, as far a$ 
Diay be expedient or desirable. We do not pretend to enter 
into any thing like a minute analysis ; as we have often in our 
periodical labours given such views of this subject as our read? 
ers would he inclined to expect from us ; and we may refer 
ik^m to our article On the ^^ Additions*' of this. author for such 
i:^i)serv3tion8 cm the nature and objects of genersd anatomy as 
Are suited for our pages. It msty not, however, be unreason^ 
•hie to glance very shortly at some of the subjects treated by 
pur author in his Preliminary Dissertation. It is good for ou|r 
professional readers to be gently drawn from the details of m&c^ 
practice to the philosophical generalities of the physiological 
aciences; and an occasional glance at the connection which 
subsists between organized beings of the most opposite and luxr 
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like characters; will prevent them from converting their anato- 
mical studies into a mere enumeration of bones, muscles, nerves 
and arteries. We are, therefore, not unwilling to take this op- 
portunity of refreshing their ideas on the various forms of or- 
ganized life. To these reasons we may add, that it is con- 
venient to exhibit a condensed and abbreviated sketch of the 
result of the observations and reflections of Cuvier and La- 
mark, by one so likely to do them justice as M. Beclard, 

Besides the rounded figure which belongs in general to all 
organized beings, most animals are externally at least symme- 
trical, and divided by a middle^ or vertical line, into two simi- 
lar halves, and their length in the direction of this line is ge- 
nerally more considerable than the other dimensions. The 
body contains one internal cavity, which receives the alimenta- 
ry matters, and which is covered by a membrane or inter- 
nal skin, continuous with the skin of the outer surface. Many 
animals have circulating vessels, through which the nutritious 
matter of the intestinal cavity is conveyed to all parts of the 
body ; — ^respiratory organs in which this matter is submitted to 
the action of the atmosphere ; — and secretory organs in which a 
part is separated from the mass. They have genital organs, which 
generally consist in a cavity from which the germs issue. Lastlyj 
most animals have muscles to perform certain motions, senses 
to receive the impressions of external obiects, and a nervous 
system consisting of lengthened cords, and round concentrated 
masses. After adverting to the proportion of the animal solid$ 
or organs, and the animal fluids or humours, the author pro- 
ceeds to give general views of the nature of the general orga- 
nic phenomena, nutrition and generation, and the particular 
phenomena of animal life, or those of muscular motion, sensa- 
tion, and nervous power or action. These animal functions, 
when they exist, exert a considerable influence over those which 
fire merely organic. In that of nutrition, the introduction and 
transmission o( food is accomplished by muscplar organs ; in 
that of circulation, muscles in many animals are found at th€ 
origin of the vessels; and, lastly, the application of the atmos- 
pherical air to the organ of respiration depends on the action 
of muscles. Organs of €ensation are situate at the entrance of 
the organs of nutrition ; and the acts of generation, like those of 
nutrition, are modified by the animal functions. These general 
expressions of a group of facts show, that a definite relation sub* 
sists between the sevaral functions, which either exist in the ani- 
mal body, or distinguish it from other living beings. 

To these general characters of animal bodies, the particular 
ones derived . from figure, from organ, and from function, and 
thB distinctions thus suggested, succeed. These we shall tak« 
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the liberty of omitting, not because they are uninstructive or 
uninteresting, but because our readers are perhaps more dispo-* 
^ed to study them in the work itself; or in the preliminary dis- 
sertations of Cuvier, from which^ principally, they are very cor-* 
rectly compiled. We shall, however, lay before them the enu- 
meration of the animal classes and orders adopted by M. Beclard. 
After noticing the striking distinction which is established a- 
mong the classes and orders of the animal kingdom, by the 
absence or presence of a vertebral column, M. Beclard proceeds 
to enumerate the animals destitute of vertebrae in the following 
order. 

. I. The animals destitute of vertebrae (animalta invertebra- 
ta) contain three great divisions, the Radiated {Animalia Radi- 
ata\ the Jointed {A, Articulata^ Anmdosa)^ and the Molluscous 
{A, Mollusca,) 

. A. The Radiated animals constitute a particular class, of which 
the essential character is, — that the parts are disposed in the 
manner of rays round a central point. Their structure, which 
is simple, presents nevertheless varieties, from the hydrce or 
armed polypi to the asterice. Air of them inhabit the water. 

1. The polypi, a numerous class, are generally elongated, with 
a single aperture or mOuth provided with radiated appendices ; 
they have an alimentary cavity, digest very rapidly, and absorb 
by imbibition. Their outer and inner surfaces are similar ; in 
the intermediate substance, which is of a homogeneous andgelati-* 
nous form, nothing can be distinguished but microscopic globu- 
les. They are so regenerative, that if divided, each part becomes 
an individual. Light, sound, and other external agents, pro- 
duce in them impressions followed by motions. Some are fix- 
ed to the spot, others are free. The most simple are Xhehjdrcej, 
which have an alimentary sac, and multiply by germs or buds. 
Others, which are united, excrete from their outer surface a 
hard or calcareous matter called Coral {polypiey). * Lastly, in 
some which are compound animals, the common body enve- 
lopes a secreted substance, the consistence of which varies from 
that of jelly to stone. 

2. Of the acalephce {etxaXn^ui) or sea^neitles, the shape is most 
distmctly circular or radiated, and the structure varies. The 
mouth is in the centre, is furnished with tentactda^ and leads to 
a stomach which in many is ramified, but which has no other 
aperture or outlet. 

* This term has been introduced into themonienelature of Natural History by 
Hamarc'k, as ^ general name for the excretions, whatever be their consistence, of that 
order of animals so long named Zoophytes.— Hu^otre NatureUe desAnimawe Sansver-- 
iebres. ' Tome II. p. 13. - 
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3. The eckinodermata, or sea-urchins^ are radiated animalsf, 
asteroid, spheroid, or cylindrical, with more Complex organiza^ 
tion. An internal cavity, with distinct organs ^ vascular pro^ 
ductions from the intestine ramified through the body ; and 
distinct outlet from the intestine ; aqueducts ramified tor the 
purpose of respiration ; ovariform masses for the purpose of 
generation ; muscles, and in most of them numerous tentactda 
terminating in suckers, generally termed feet, are the principd 
characters of this class. The skin is well organized, and ofteA 
solid ; and in some we meet with nervous filaments. 

B. In the Articulated or Jointed animals, the body is symme-* 
trical, divided externally into a certain number of rings or seg- 
ments ^ovable on each other, and formed by skin more oi^ 
less firm, sometimes hard, except in the intermediate spaced 
where tlds covering is soft and flexible. Their muscles are at^ 
tached inside the skin ; their nerves are cords enlarged at in- 
tervals, and situated beneath the intestinal canaL Organization 
of the most varied character is found in this class. . 

1. Some are vermiform, without head, and articulated feet, 
and limited to the motion of creeping, l^iese are the Hoormi 
proper, and the annelides* 

a. In the intestinal worms {helminthi\ Which have some re^ 
lation to the radiated animals, the body is oblong, cylindrical 
or flattened, bare, soft; no organ of respiration, or of circula-^ 
tion ; and the generation is internal gemmiparous, and sexual, 
oviparous. They inhabit the bodies of other animals. Hieir 
de^ee of organization varies. Iii the tape-worms {cestoides), 
which are the simplest, and resemble a long striped ribbon, 
marked with a longitudinal Ime, no external organ, nor even' 
suckers, are perceived, — and internally nothing but egg-shaped 
atoms. 

Others {trematodes et tenioides\ of which the shapes are' 
varied, have merely suckers more or less numerous, ramified 
in some through the body^ which also presents other gemmi- 
ferous or ovariferous canals. Tlie acanthocephali {echinorhinci\ 
have a tube provided with hooks moveable by muscles, two 
sknall intestines without outlet, and distinct oviducts, or sper- 
matic rec^tacles, according to the sex, which is separate. Of 
the nemdtoide^j or cavitary worms, as the ascarides, the organi- 
zation is still more complex. A mouth, an intestinal canal, 
with proper outlet, skin provided with muscular fibres, gene- 
rally marked with cross streaks ; distinct genital organs, with 
marks of separate sex, a dorsal and ventral nervous cnord, and 
two blood-vessels, are the characters of this tribe. 

£, In the annelides or red-blooded worms, the oblong body 
is divided into numerous rings, the first of which, fonnmg the 
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head, is diflFerent from the others ; and the mouth is either a 
tube or jaws. An intestine traversinff the body ; a double sys- 
tem of arteries and vein^ without distmct liearts, red blood and 
branchial respiration; hermaphrodite genital organs; muscles, 
and in many hairy or silky productions {soies\ which are used 
for feet ; a head with tentacula, and in some black points, which 
are taken for eyes, — are the chief characters of this class. 

2. Of the other articulated aniuials, all are provided with a 
head, eyes simple or compound, a mouth, consisting either of: 
lateral jaws or a sucking tube, and complex and varied organs 
of digestion* Their chest sustains six jointed paws, each joint 
of which is hollow and contains the muscles which move the 
next one ; their skin is crusted and firm ; they have the sense of 
«mell, but its seat is- not determined ; and their generation is. 
sexual and oviparous. This section consists of three great 
classes, insects proper, arachnides^ and the crustaceous animals. 

u^ The insects proper, or six- footed {Hexapoda) animals, must 
be well known to all. A vestige of heart, in the form of a dor-^ 
sal vessel, to which no branches have been perceived, contains 
a white fluid, which appears to be conveyed through the body 
by imbibition. Respiration is performed by branching trachea^ 
which meet in two principal trunks. The organs of motion 
are muscles and skin, hardened by a horny matter contained^ 
in its substance, six articulated paws, four wings in most, two 
in some, in a few none. The organs of sensation are com-«^ 
pound eyes, in some smooth, ordinarily to the amount of three, i 
antenndBy and feelers. They smell and hear, but the organs, 
cf these sensations are unknown. It is well known that these 
animals copulate once only in the course of their life ; that the' 
impregnated female deposites its eggs in a convenient spot; and 
that the egg produces a worm [larva) which changes into a chry-; 
sails, when it assumes the appearance of death, and from this 
issues the perfect insect. All insects, except the ihyianofurce^ 
and those which are parasitical, {Anoplura of Leach), undergo* 
these changes, to which the general name qf metamorphom i9» 
given. 

b. The arachnideSf or eight- footed (Octopoda) animals, bave. 
a head without antennae confounded with the cliest, eight legs 
or paws, and no wings ; most of them have feelers ; they are > 
subject to moulting, or change of skin, but not to metamorphosis. 
They present two degrees of organization. In the first and most 
simple, consisting of tracheal arteries, express organs of circula* 
tLon are not more apparent than in the insects ; and those of res-- 
piration are branching windpipes, distinct from each other. The 
second, or more complex, consists of pulmonary or branchial ar- 
teries, and occurs in spiders, tarantulae, and scorpions* .These 
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animals have a simple muscular heart, dorsal, elongated, cylin- 
drical, branchial or pulmonary, from which vessels proceed to the 
respiratory organs which are pulmonai^ sacs, and thence over 
the whole body. The sexual organs are double in each sex. 
Some pair several times and live several seasons. The scor*. 
pions are ovoviviparous, 

c. The millepedes {Myriapoda) form a small group of ani-, 
inals intermediate between the insects, which they resemble in 
structure, and the crustaceous animals, which they resemble in. 
figure. Their body is oblong, consisting of a considerable 
series of rings, each of which supports one or two pairs of feet.. 
The young ones, on quitting the egg, have six feet and seven or 
eight rings ; the other feet and rings are developed as the ani"' 
mal grows. 

d. The organization of the crustaceous. animals is more com<^ 
plicated. .Respiration is performed by pyramidal branchiae^, 
which are lamellar, filamentous, or plumiform, connected general-^ 
ly to the base of part of the feet, sometimes even answering the. 

Eurpose of these members. Their circulation is double. The. 
lood which has undergone respiration is conveyed to a large; 
ventral aortic vessel, which distributes it through the body ; it 
then is returned to another large vessel which sends it to the 
brafichia or gills. They inhabit the water. 
« C. The Molluscous form a division of invertebrated animals, in 
which the form is generally symmetrical but without articula- 
tions. They consist of the Mollusca acephala^ the Jd. cirrho^ 
poda^ the M. gasteropoda^ and the M, cephalopoda. 

a. The Mollusca acephala are of two sorts, either destitute of. 
shell, or provided with a shelly covering. 

The M. Acephala without shell bear some resemblance to the. 
Radiated animals. Some are united into a common body like the 
polypi; some are of an asteroid shape, with the mouth at. the 
circumference and the outlet in the centre ; some form a cylin- 
der in which the outlets terminiate, while the mouths are open 
entirely ; in a fourth sort the intestinal organs are prolonged in 
a common mass, while the radiated mouth and the outlet mu- 
tually approach near the free extremity of the body; a fifth, 
which continue long' united. after birth, have the shape of a 
contractile tube, open at both ends, in the substance of which , 
the internal organs are placed ; lastly, a sixth sort, which are 
fixed to rocks, have the shape of two tubes, one inserted into 
the other, in the interval of which the water is made to pass. ; 
AH of these have, an alimentary canal with two apertures, 
branchiae or gills, a . liver, a heart and ovaries, or internal 
germs, which produce, without pairing, living individuals; aU^ 
ot them, also, have nervous ganglions and filaments. 
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. i. I'be'ilf. cirrhopoda form A steal! group of animtils inter-* 
mediate between (he molluscous and the jointed animals. Tke 
•stomach is provided with many minute cells, which seem to do 
the office of liver; the intestine is single; a dorsa) heartj latent 
branehue^ a double ovary, or a mass of internal gertiis, a double 
•serpentine canal for the exit of the young, and a series of ner- 
;vous ganglions bepeath the belly, are tb^r peculiarities of inte> 
rior structure. These animals are sessHle or pediculated, but in 
«U cases fixed. 

, c. The M. at^halay amcMfera^ with a shell, haye the body 
.Without head, containing all the visceral organs, entirely invested 
by the hood folded in two, and provided with a i^alcareoUs shel)* 
g^erally bivalve, sometimes tnultivalve. The mouth provided 
with lenticular leaflets covered by the hood ; the outlet covers 
^ in lik^ manner at the otb^r end^ four very large bronchial 
Jbaflets ; the liver vokmiinous, containing the sftomaoh and paft 
of the intestine; the foot, when it ei^ists, attached between the 
four hrcmchuB i the heart single, aortic, placed along the back ^ 
ft principal ganglion situate, above the mouthy united by two 
xiervous chords to iinother opposite; procreation of live. young 
^olng on without pairing ; and, finally, one or two muscles to 
jihut the shell, and an elastic ligament to open it, — are the chief 
characteristics of this order of molluscous animals« 

The M. brachiopoda^ which have two fleshy arms in place of 
feet» and appear to have two aortic hearts, are referred tp this 
iiead. They are not numerous. 

d. The M, g€i$teropoda creep on a fleshy disc placed under the 
belly. The hood which covers its back varies in e:iitent and 
figure, aiid produces generally one univalve or muUiva)ve shell. 
.The head placed before, and tnpre or l^ss detached froin the 
hcKod, has gtoerally two, four, or six tentacuta above the moutb^ 
.which serve for touehj sights and perhaps smell. jSmal} point* 
likeeye&M-e ordinarily found either on the head, iH^oh thetenr 
tacula* The heart is aortic and single. The other organs vary 
much. 

. The M.pieropoda fotm a small group between the acephaia 
jand the c^Aa/a* 

e. The M* cephalepodd consist of a^small class of the inarticur 
lated or unjoinl^ animals, the orgatiization of winch i^ most 
complicated. Like the crustaceous animals, they approach iipi 
jstFucture the lowest of the vertebrated animals. Their organic 
^characters are as follow. A soft pulpy body enveloped in a 
.sac formed by the hood, which spreads laterally like Qns,. imd 
through ^he aperture of which the bead appears, with the feet 
PIT ifl^y ar^ns, with suckers for walking, grasping, m^ swin^ 
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ming; the mouth between the base of the feet, armed with two 
strong horny jaws ; a gullet like a bird's crop ; a second sto^ 
mach muscular as a gizzard, and a third membranous ; a single 
short intestine, terminating in the aperture of the sac before thd 
neck; a double system of arteries and veins; two branchial 
ventricles and an aortic ventricle ; two branchial organs situate 
in the sac where the water enters and issues for respiration ; a 
large liver which pours bile, by two canals, into the third sto^ 
mach, and separate sexual organs. The eye is formed of many 
membranes, and is covered by transparent skin. The ear is 
6ingle,-^a small cavity on each side near the brain, without ouif- 
let, and in which is suspended a membranous sac which con- 
tains a small stone. The brain is enclosed in a cartilaginous 
cavity, which is the rudiment of a sculh 

Such is the immense series of invertebrated animals. Thef ' 
form three divisions or different types, in each of which there is 
a general resemblance, and different degrees of complication and 
"perfection of organization. The Radiated are the most simple. 
'Some of them approach to the infosory animals ;^^ and the most 
complicated have no central organ of circulation, and no pre- 
dominant nervous organ. Destitute of these, d|ey are destitute 
of orgaiiic or vital miity. Next to the Radiated come the Molv 
luscous and the Articulated Animals. Their comparati\*e or^ 
ganic superiority it is difScult to determine ; for if on th« -one 
side the articulated animak are below the molluscous in re^ 
spect of the vegetative organs and functions, since many ha^ 
no real circulation which k found in all the molluscous animals, 
yet on the other side, the lattet are below the articulated ahi« 
•mals in development and approximation of nervous masses-; 
and, above all, in instinct, which is so perfect in som« articulat- 
ed animals, that it approaches that of the vertebrated cllisses.. 

IL The vertebrated animals (animai:ia veiptebrata) coif- 
-stitute a type or mode of organization to which man^ and the 
animals most similar belong. By the organs of tiie vegetative 
functions, they approach to the invertebrated animals, but dif. 
fer widely by those of the animal functions. Their body, sym- 
metrical in shape, always consists of a trunk, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, members. The trunk is sustained thriaugh its whole 
length by a column consisting of movable pieces termed ver" 
tebraes which, though partly solid, form a canal for the cen*. 
tral mass of the nervous system. The head, at one end of this 
column, consists of the skull, in which the brain is placed, and 
the face^ which consists of the jaws, and certain cavities for the 
organs of proper sensation. The rest of the trunk, with or 
without certain. portions of bony matter, forms one or two 
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great. eavities for Containing, the organs enclosed in the yegeta« 
tive or nutritious functions; 

' In all the vertebrated animals, the intestinal canal, extending 
from the moiith to the opposite outlet, and presenting sundry 
^largements, is provided with secreting glands ; viz. the salivary,- 
the pancreas, and the liver. In all are arteries, veins, a heart 
variously shaped, red. bloody and chyliferous and lymphatic ves- 
sels. ' One class only, that of fishes, have gills, {branchiae) ; in the 
others the breathing organ is a lung. The organ for secreting' 
bile receives the blood returned from the intestines and spleen 
by the portal vein. All have proper glands for secreting urme,^ 
ftnd most have a bladder or receptacle for this excreted fluid.' 
In all,' the sexes are distinct; the female has one or two ovaries^* 
from which the aoa or eggs are detached after fecundation or 
ij93pregnation;by the spermatic fluid of the male. The mode 
and ouier phenomena of this process vary in the several classes. '• 
, The muscles are numerous^ and, except those which form the 
heart, move the skin, mucous membrane, and organs of seiisa*^ 
tion, are inserted into bones which they cover and move on 
each other. Vertebrated animals which have a lung, have also 
a larynx, though all have not voice. The organs of sensation 
are two eyes^ two ears, two nostrils, the tongue and the skin: 
But it is chiefly and essentially by the extent and disposition of 
the n^vous system that the vertebrated animals are to be dis- 
tinguished. We have already alluded to the central mass which 
6opsists of a thick cord^ or peculiar organic matter, to which the 
nume ot cerebral or nervous has been given, enclosed in the 
ii^iinal formed by the vertebral pieces. To this nervous centre 
the presence, size, and other properties of which are constant, 
and distinguish these classes, other portions of definite figure, 
but various in size and number, are attached. These have beeii 
termed, whatever be their variations, brain, and small brain 
{cerebellum.) They are contained in that cavity of the head 
penned the skull, which they fill accurately in some classes, but 
imperfectly in otfa^s/ . . ? 

. The author then proceeds to' enumerate certain organs or or- 
ganic matters, and animal fluids, which belong to particular classtes^ 
and under this head adv'erts briefly to the varjring properties of 
the blood or nutritive fluid, the chyliferous and ^^phatic ves- 
sels, :tbe bones, and the serous -and synovial membranes; re^ 
marks the peculiarities of the nervous system, the circulating 
system, the organs of respiration, motion and generation, in the 
different classes; and after explaining briefly the modifications 
of the latter function, under tne heads of oviparous, viviparous 
0r mamoiiferuttSi and ovoviviparous propagation and partori- 
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tioQ, makes tbe mual divistom oF yertebnited ^ahimalsy and e-» 
ncimerates the peculiarities of each class. 

A'. OvipaitHB ¥ertebraied ahiraals are divided according to thieir 
wspisatioB, temperature, atmosphere which they idbabit, kind of 
mo¥em«iUs cutaneous appendages, Sec* into three classes, Fishes^ 
Reptiles, and Birds* 

tu Of Fishes, the organization is evidently intended for swim-» 
■ling. Tfaev are saspended in a fluid as heavy as themselves ; and 
m many a bladder full of air beneath the vertebral column caused 
Ae speeiiic weight of the anfanal to vary by its compresirion and 
4>latation* Tl^ shape of the hei^d varies^ its structure is com-! 
plex eidier in the skull, the lower jaws,;, or the' distributioii of 
die teetk* The number of menibcora varies from total absence 
to four* The circulation is two-^ld ; the mass^ of blood passes 
tbroi^ a respiratory organ,* but the atmosphere is aSmtra wa« 
ter. For this purpose, an organ termed giUs (branchiae), con^ 
liating^of leaflets attached to lateral rings of the hyoid bone, 
and. QoUKMised of many membranous plates, covetea with in-* 
9VHnerabJe blood-vessels, is placed at the side of tbe neck^ its^ 
orifice is covered with a membrane and an osseous opercle. The 
water whicb the fish forces into the mouth, esca^ betwe^ the 
dii^ena of die organ, and acts on the blood. ^ The heart has 
evly <me aoride wuich receives the veins of the' system, and one 
brmcbial ventricle* The blood having traversed the gills, \i 
conveyed to a large vessel under the vertdbral column, front 
SKhich it is distributed to all parts of the body. The genital 
orgaas are peculiar. In the male, an organ termed roe^ of 
l^real siae, corresponds to the testicles of other animals, and 
^l the female the milt is a proper ovary. In most the eggs are 
i^eporited, to be impregnated by the spermatic fluid of the male ; 
in odiars, which are generally ovoviviparons, copulation and 
introduction of seminal fluid take place. The senses are not 
v«ry perfect; the end of the muzzle contains nostrils ; die eye 
cods^ of alMimy^ spherical plate, .little aqueous fluids and at 
spherical lens ; the ear is composed of a vestibulari sac, in which 
stony bones aoe' suspended, and three m^nbranoos semkrircu- 
}«r cnala, generally situate in the cranial cavity; in some 
tii^pe ifi an oval Qri£ce{finesfra aoalh.) 

. It is 4Mdyin one genus of this class of ^ertebrated animals 
diat die dotation firom the symmetrical arrangement of orw 
gans is fonnd ;-^in die flat fishes, both eyes are on the same side 
of the head. 

. b* llie Reptiles present in configuration, structure and func* 
dona, greater varieties than any of the three other cfasses. The 
cirfiiyatiQa is .simple^ and the respiration partial. In othee 
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Irords, the heart lieods the Ukxxl intb an arfceiyi one txa&di ef 
which oiil^goes to the lutig^ the result of which is» that iH 
each circuit of the blood part only undergoes respinition. Tbd 
lungs have the form of sacs or large cells, in which respiratioa 
nay be suspended without stopping eircuUtio^. The blood is 
eold, or not walrmer than the atmosphere.. They are diftded 
into ftmiKes or tribe^ according to Tarieties in organization. 
" !• The Tortolse-family' (CheUmii), A be^t with two auricles^ 
^nd receiving di£Per«nt biood>--*and one ventricle with twoi 
communicating cavities, in which both kinds of blood aremix- 
ed« They live for months or years without eating, and s^vive 
decapitatiQn several .weeks. . » 

2« The Lizard-family (Sauri) and Crocodiles. Heart as in the 
tortoise; ribs movable for respiration ; the lung extensive. ' 

3. The Serpentffamily {Ophides). Heart with two aiuicles ; iuk 

4. The Fro^- family (J3a^r/zcAi), Toads and Salamanders. Heart 
with one auricle and one ventricle; lungs. In early life they 
have gills as fishes, and a similar circulation ; the artery is dis*^ 
tributed among the gills; the vesseU are again united into an 
aortic trunk for the system at large, and even for the lungs. 
This is the Tadpole state. When the gills disappear, their ar-» 
teries are obliterated, except two branches,, which unite and 
^rm the aorta, and each of which gives a branch to the lung*. 
They are then frogs, toad^ or salamanders* So^ne retian tbei 
giil^ and continue tadpoles during life* 

r. Qf Birds, the organization i« obtriously intended f(Mr flight; 
Ifaeir configuration, pn^rtion of parts^ extent, of respiratory*, 
organs augmenting their specific li^tness, and communicating^ 
II5 13 believed,, extracn^dinarv muscular vigour, the arrangement 
of. the individual parts of the skeleton, the disposition and prof 
portion of the thoracic and ventral members, its tegumoital ap^ 
pendages ; and, lastiy, the arrangement of the organs of ^ensi^t 
tion are well adapted to this f<vra of motion through an ekslic. 
fluid* The peculiarities of interior structure are too minute for> 
enumeration in this place. 

B. The Viviparous, or Mammiferou6 vertebrated animak, not 
pnly difier from the oviparous in mode of generation and degree 
of re8f)iiration, but are distinguished by more perfect anioiali 
functions, and intelligence Jesti guided by instinct and mare ea^i 
pable pf perfection 9 

The peculiarities of structure recounted by M. Beclard are> 
greatly too numerous to allow us to repeat them, and perhaps 
the objects themselves are at least generally known to our read*. 
fXhj and tberrfore scarcely require our minute attention* They 
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consist chiefly, l?t, In the form and number of certain parts of 
the skeleton, which are connected with the nervous system or 
its parts, and with the organs, of proper sensation ; 2d, In the 
arrangement and di^osition of the organs of circulation .^d 
respiration; and, Sd, In the mode of generation, which is es- 
sentially viviparous.. We are satisfied, that, when we mention 
these general characters, our readers will find little difficulty in 
filling up the details, which are readily derived from those ob- 
jects with which anatomical readers are most familiar. They 
#ill find the sketch of our author a useful and convenient guide*' 
The description of the peculiarities of the human, subject, whi^h 
is derived irom Blumepbach and Lawrence, is shqrt, but suffi- 
ciently distinctive.— ......: 

^^ Intelligence, '' says our author, ** which constitutes man, is cfaa« 
m^teri^sed by consciousness, reason, free-will, by the sentiment ; of 
moral distinctions, and by that of a divine cause. Man is, of ali.thet 
mammiferous creatures, that in whom the cerebr&l and'cefi^beliic 
i^emispheres gre most developed, and most marked with convola- 
tion^. Tb)S ypluDie of these hemispheres is very considerable, com- 
pared with the vertebral portion, the ncnres, the organs of sensation 
and the muscles. His cerebral functions are very much developed, 
and widely differ from instinct. He is endowed with speech, and lives 
in society. He is the only creature that is truly iwo- handed and 
two-footed, and his whole person is constructed, for the vertical po- 
sition. The heart is directed obh'quely on the diaphragm, and the 
disposition of the aorta is different from that of quadrupeds. The 
organs of digestion are suited to food of various kind, and principal- 
ly vegetable. The penis is free without interior bone ; the womb is 
a simple oval cavity; the teats, two only, are pjaced before the* 
breast." 

- III. In the second section which now follows, M. Beclard enu* 
merates more minutely the peculiarities of the structure of the 
human subject; and, after various remarks on the median line, 
symmetrical configuration, and the division of the human body 
into separate regions, recognises and adopts the ancient method 
of dividing its component parts into solids and fluids. This 
and the chemistry on which it was founded, he thinks, has been 
too much neglected since the time of Haller and Us school; 
and to dp the subject justice, he allots it a inore .lengthened con* 
sideratioh than under the most favourable circumstances it can 
require. It is difficulty we think, to say in what light this 
scholastic, and at the best, useless division of animal substances 
otight to be viewed; It is certainly one of those happy exam- 
ples of general proposition, whiph can never be charged with 
communicating a great degree of knowledge, or any very novel 
views. That the animal solids, as they have been named, ought 
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io be distinguished frcun the fluids, we readily admit; that the 
animal fluids are BOt unimportant, either in a state of h^lth dr 
of sickness, and ought not to be overlooked, we also admif; and 
that the refined and' delicate resources of analytical chemistry 
have furnished some information on their composition, and may 
in proper hands furnish a ffreat deal more, we will not deny. 
But we do not know that a distinction, which is evidently found** 
ed on the physico-mathematical hypothesis, which formed at once 
the boast and the disgrace of the Boerhaavian school, ought to 
be retained in an age which professes to be guided by observa* 
tion and experiment* It may indeed be said, that such a dis* 
tinction cannot in- the present day Jead to any improper conse* 
quences, or bias the sound sense of modern physicians. But if 
it be even useless or harmless, what reason is there for retaining 
itf if others equally good can be obtained? 

We could have wished that M. Beclard had rejected another 
of the ancient xlistisctions; which, if not closely connected with 
that to which we have now alluded, is at least more gratuitous^ 
and equally useless. In his observations on the organs or ani* 
mal solids, M. Beclard has laid hold of the notion of a common 
or elementary fibre; and has indeed' admitted that it is ex-. 
tremely vague^ and not yet intelligible. This was proper, and 
pleased us extremely. But he incontinently makes, by a short 
train of authorities, the inference that such elementary fibre 
really exists. First, says he, Haller admitted, in the composition 
of the organs, besides cellular tissue formed by union of fibres and 
plates,^ muscular fibre, and medullary substance. Then, says he, 
this division has been since sufiiciently generally admitted, with 
slight modifications more or less happy. Thus Walther ad- 
mits a membranous or cellular tissue, dL^fibrous, or vascular^ and a 
nervous ; Pfaff, . a vascular or fascicular , and a cellular $ othera 
again, a cellular^ a vascular, and a massive or solid — without 
cells and without vessels. M. Chaussier, he reminds us, added 
to the three component parts of Haller, a fourth, under the 
name of albugineous, — the basis of ligament; and it could not 
pass through the hands of M. Richerand without being aug- 
mented by the epidermal or horny, which thus forms a fifth. Of 
the twenty>one tissues admitted by Bichat, continues M. Be- 
clard, he regarded the cellular, vascular and nervous, as gene- 
rators of the others ; and to complete this chapter of hypothesis, 
M. Meyer of Bonn, in his Histologic, admits three elementary 
organs also;^ — Isl, the cell, the vessel, or the gland; 2d, thd 
irritable, cellular, or muscular fibre ; Sd, the sensible fibre, or 
nerve. 

But even with these modifications and changes, the division 
of ^lall^r does not satisfy M. Beclard. We .do not thus re^ichi 
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the last term oFaEiilystSy which it id possibie lo oblain in ahatomj^ 
By the aid of the microscope, these simple organs^ and all their 
inociifications, and all their Gompoiuids^ may be reduced to two 
mnatomical elemails ;-*Hin anioial substance areolar and per* 
meaUe, ^ad microscopic globules similar to those of the flttids^ 
.The first substance alcne forms plates, and oftmi fibres, which 
differ from each other in being longitudinal and filiform in the 
first case, and spread out or widened in the second. When 
united, they form cells (aretdae). This first element, which by 
itself, under different modifications, constitutes, the great part of 
the organs, when combined with the .other, the particles or glo« 
bules of which it collects and unites, forms the muscular and 
nerTdus fibre. 

Now, on the wbole of this we have merely to remark, that it 
IS of no consequence to the question 3l issue, what one great 
speculatist thinks, or what another great lipeculatist thinks, on 
a subject <m which our knowledge is. yet in its infancy* It is 
not by stating what division Hailer attempted of the ultimalA 
elementary fibres, or in what manner his successors modified 
this division, that we can^ hope to acquire or communicate 

a and usefiil ideas of the organic elements of the human 
y ;*-*but by examining and treating the animal tissue^ 
in various modes, by recording the results with fidelity, and 
showing what these results indicate. We have ever regarded 
this division of Hailer as the most unfortunate thing for genera} 
anatomy that could happen ; for, whatever might be the re-i 
search, judgment, and originality of this eminent pbysiolo? 
gist on other subjects, in this he certainly suffered himself to 
be misled by the hypothetical opinions of the ancient physicians ; 
and the great authority of his name has served as a pretext to 
perpetuate with subsequent writers, doctrines, the vagueness 
and fallacy of which they ought to have readily discovered. It 
was a gratuitous assumption, in the true spirit of mystical 
science ; it was a scholastic proposition formed without sufficient 
examination of the objects predicated; it was an affirmative 
conclusion derived from imperCect or inaccurate observation, an^ 
without any regard to the rules of analytic induction ; yet with 
all these objeptionable qualities, it was announced and repeatec} 
)by teacher and pupil, with dogmatic infallibility and . presump^ 
tuous confidence. We can conceive nothing more truly ridicur 
k)us than the gravity with which the divinities of medicine de- 
livered their dogmatic aphorisms on the nature and kinds of 
the animal solids the simple solids and the living solids as if suchi 
distinctions were perceived as readily as the colour of the skin, ox 
the shape of the limbs. We trust tHe anatomists of the 1 9th cen- 
tury will not testify their admiration of these worthies by begiui* 
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jHifg at thewi^ongend'of tb^ selfenee, and cenamitting tli& pter 
posterous error of raising an edifice, ere they have collected ma<- 
lerials for its foundation, 

: Jt is in truth obvious, that h\ matters of this description, no posi- 
iive division ought to be attempted, while Our knowledge of th^ 
nature of the iqdividud organic substances is so uncertain and 
fiosoKity; and every distinction formed in such circumstances 
is liable to be eiToneous, and therefore useless. With regard 
to the improvement which M. Beclafd has himself attempted, 
^fter the general opinion abpv.e stated, it is surely unnecessary 
to make any further remark. Tbbugh not aVqwed, we believe 
it is nearlv the same with that jBOiiouneed by D. H. Milne Edr 
wards in his Thesis, on the authority of accurate microscopic 
pbservation. These observalioQs are curious, and if confirm- 
ed by repetition, certainly iberit the belief of anatomists and 
physiologists. In their present state^ it is hardly requisite 
to say, that they are to be viewed as curiosities to be as- 
K^ertained, and ought not yet to be admitted into an elementary 
work, as positive or established matters of fact.' We are almost 
ashamed of saying so much against a scientific matter so trifling 
end unimportant to many ; but it is with some feeling of pain, 
^hat we find, after most of our ancient mystical notions of ana- 
tomy had been idfxploded, one of the most chimerical and use* 
less revived by an anatomical writer of some eminence. The 
present state of anatomical research and of chemical analysis 
evidently requires a simple enumeration of all those substances 
found in the animal body, which can be distinguished from each 
other by external qualities, physical characters, chemical pro^ 
perties, and more obvious structure — to say nothing of physio- 
logical properties, if these are found. An enumeration or ar«- 
f angement of this kind is much more instructive than any at** 
iempt at .generalization, however ingenious or elegant. The 
profound and intimate study of the: individual kinds of organii? 
jnatter, ought to precede every attempt at referring these subr 
stances to a few general heads, to which they are unnaturally, if 
not violently compelled to assimilate themselves. 

We proceed to notice very shortly, that M. Beclard, after 
assigning their respective merits to Pinel in France, Carmichad 
Smith in England, and Bichat as the imitator of both ; and, ad- 
verting to the recent improvements of Chaussier, submits an ar- 
r-angement of the proximate tissues^ to us6 the language of che^ 
mistry, which he believes eaually proper, whether the anatomi- 
cal, chemical, physiological or pathological characters of the 
pbjects be regarded. I5/, The cellular tissue is the principal 
^d general element of organization ; it exists ia 6very organic 
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Bobstance, in every orgnn, and is the basis of their organizaticNi. 
l^odified in consistence, form, or in the proportion of earthy mat- 
iter contained in it, it forms other kinds- of organs. Arranged in 
the form of shut membranous saes, it constitutes the serous and 
synovial system. It forms the tegumental tissue comprehendtng 
skin, mucous membrane, the follicles of both, and the generating 
membranes of the hair, teeth, &c. It is the same, says our au- 
thor, with the elastic tissue, that recently termed tawny or yelUm^ 
me presume, which is the basis of the vascular system, compre- 
hending artery^ vein, lymphatic, approaching however to the 
viu^cular tissue. The elandular system^ resulting from the union 
of the tegumental ana vascular^ pertains to the same cH*der. 
Another modification, comprehending parts of great tenacity and 
resistance, is found in ligament or the desmoid tissue. Lastly, 
•M. Bedard refers to the cellular tissqe, cartilage and bone. 2^^, 
A second order of organs is forhied essenciaUy ck m-a^cujar fibre; 
viz. muscles, either connected with4f>oiies, or wjth odter or inner 
teguments, or with the sensitive organs, or with the heart. Sd^ 
The nerves, and the central masses of the nervous sysitem^ con^ 
fititute a third and last order of organic substance^. 
> This arrangement appears to us decidedly objectionable, and 
founded on most errooeous principles. We cannot^ in this placed 
jenter into very minute criticisnv of its merits; but, with the ut- 
most deference to the author, we submit the following rematks. 
If we agree with the majority of physiological writers in refer- 
ing serous and synovial membrane to the cellular or filament- 
ous tissue, with what justice can skin be referred to the same 
bead ? On what principle of structure or composition pan this 
-foe done ? Leaving .the question of its minute structure, which 
we regard as still undetermined, it consists essentially of gelatine, 
a peculiar pro&imate principle, which i« not found, at least to 
the same extent, either in serous membrane or in cellular sub- 
stance. Skin is also a substance of much greater tenacity, 
and infinitely more resisting, thap either of the other two sub- 
stances; and its organization, so far as it -has been yet examined j 
is greatly moreperfect. Again, the individual parts of the vascu- 
lar sjstcm, so ffw as they have beerivmade the subject of attentive 
research, are by no means like each other, and certainly not 
like cellular substance. The proper arterial tunic, ortbe nliddle 
arterial coat, as it is often named, is a peculiar organic sub^- 
stance, extremely unlike any other tissue. It is said, on the best 
authority, that of Berzeiius, to pontain no fibrine, and to consist 
chiefly of albuminous matter in a particular condition ; but wc 
regard its chemical analysis as still imperfect. Thirdly, The 
sU'ucture and composition of ligamept is certainly in every re- 
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'spect different from that of cellnlar substance. If it contaid 
this last tissue, it is in minute quantity only^ and in no propor- 
tion compared mth the proper ligamentous structure by which 
it id- distinguished. Its chief chemical constituent is a peculiai^ 
form of aIl^i}iniilou& matter j— ^gelatine exists in it in very small 
quantity only. Lastly,- — To refer cartilage and bone to Cellular 
substance, is the most useless and uninstrnctive species of gene-^ 
ralization we have met with, since we studied the geiieral struc« 
ture and chemical analysis of bone in the osteology of the first 
Monro. That learned anatomist, nearly a century ago, de?- 
scribed this substance as composed of matiy plates^ which were 
again t-nade up of fibres or strings, the whole firmly joined by 
clavituU or nails; and istated, that, when exposed to strong 
fire in ch^tnieal vessels, they were resolved into pfilegm^ spt^ 
rky volatile salts^ fetid oil, and a bla^k caput mortuknt. * Sach 
fanciful notions were more the effect of the imperfect state 
of knowledge, and especially of chemical knowledge, than 
of the judgment of the worthy osteographier; and we there- 
fore, treat them with that respectful delicacy, to which even 
the errors olP a great mind are entitled. But to hear of an ana- 
tomist of the present day referring bone and cartilage to the 
head of cellular substance, is certainly a novelty for which we 
were not prepared. We have never regarded it established 
that bone and <;artilage even are allied, or are modifications of 
the same organic substance ; and some few observations and 
experiments which we have attempted are in complete variance 
with $uch conclusion, fiutit is certainly the most violent piece 
of generalization, with which the credulity of the student could 
be taxed, to consider both as mere modifications of cellular sab* 
stance. . 

' A chapter, consisting of eight subdivisions, on Organism, glve^f 
a view of that terra similar to those of the German physiolo- 
Ibgists, from whom it is borrowed. The term may be regarded asf 
an abstract or general denomination to express the idea com- 
nmnicated by the assemblage and series of aptions and processes 
'which take place in living beings, especially animals. In speak- 
ing of the properties of organic substances, he adds to the three 
varieties of irritable motion, or tonicity, vascular contractility 
and myotility (muscular motion), that of vita^ turgescence, to 
which sundry phenomena have been referred by Hebenstreit ; 
and among the varieties of sensation, admits the coenaesthesis 
or general sensation of Reil and Hubner. The former is evi- 

* The Anatomy of the Human Bones and Nerves, &c. By Alexander Monro^ 
Jd. D. pp. 6 & 11, 
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gently the same .with- what iiasbeeiv long -remarked under the 
name of erection, in parts, the vascular structure of which is 
Itnown to be so constructed as to admit of a temporary extra<*> 
ordinary distension. For the phenomena of the second, which 
have a real existence, it is too obvious that we have long felt 
the want of a general designation ; and it is wdl that the term 
of Reil, or any other equmly expressive and convenient, be a-* 
dopted. One thing, however, we must notice pardcularly. 
The phenomena of common sensation do not depend on the 
presence of nervpus filaments, as is erroneously imagined by 
many physiological speculatists ; for it can be recognised in 
many tissues in which no nerves can be shown to exist, and it^ 
intensity does not bear any relation or proportion to the abun^ 
dance or scarcity of the nervous branches^ ' A nerve itself, in- 
deed, does not manifest a greater degree of this property than 
a ligament or a tendon wh^ch has no nerve ; and i( is as di&i 
tinct in bone in which nervous branches are scanty, as in mus<> 
cle in which they are abundant. Common senseUion^ in shari, is 
a property inherent in every animal tissue, and pertaining e^ 
sentially to its structure* 

On the subjects treated in the subsequent divisions of thif 
section, — the development and differences of organization, ii| 
which the several divisions of the humi^n race ^re enumeri^ed 
and distinguished by their specific characters, from ^lumeii-* 
bach and ILawrence, the alterations of organization, which maji 
be either original imperfections, or the result of disease, and oi| 
death and the lifeless body, — we must be contend with a gene? 
ral reference to the work itself. 

On the details of the subsequent parts of this book it is unne? 
cessary to enter ; for it is quite out of our province to attempt, i^ 
these pages, an analytical account of an elementary work which 
the student must study for himself. For the accuracy and cpr« 
rectness of these details we can vouch with great confidence| 
and have almost nowhere seen any thing like want either of in- 
formation, of research, or of useful and instructive description* 
The notices of morbid changes incident to the several tissues^ 
are derived from the most authentic sources, both in the medi- 
cal history of this country, and in that of the Continent, and arfi 
narrated m plain and intelligible language. On the whole, it 
jp[kay with truth be said, that the present volume contains a coU 
lection of information on the structure and diseases of the or* 
ganic tissues, extremely useful to the student, and very conve- 
nient to the practitioner. 
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Tabtda Neroorum Uteri. Auctore Feederico Tiedemann, 
Atiatomes et Physiologte in. Academic Heidelbergensi Pro-? 
fessore, Magno Duci Badarum a Consiliis Aulae Intiinis, So- 
' eietatis Physico-Medicae Heidelberg H. T, Directore, Aca- 
' demiae' Scieiitiarum Parisiensis, Berolinensis, Monacensis, 
iSocietat. Goettingensis, Medico- Physic Erlangens, Nat. Cu- 
rios. Mosquens. Turicens* Rhenan. Marburg. Franco- Furt. 
Hanov;, aliarumque Societ. Liter. Sodali. Heidelbergae, 
MDCCCXXII. Sumptibus Augusti Oswald. Londini, 
spud R. Ackermann. Parisiis, apud Treuttel et Wurz. 

It Is evef with feelings of undisguised satisfaction that we find 
our attention called to record the progress made by dili- 
^iit and judicious cultivators of anatomy, in adding to our 
knowledge of the human frame. Whether it be to correct the 
ejrrors ofour predecessors, or to place their just views in more 
conspicuous lights, or to communicate information hitherto in* 
ificcessible or unattainable, or even to make discoveries, we are 
generally certain that our time is well employed. The work 
Before us is a short specimen of the descriptive anatomy of an 
organ, the structure of which cannot be said to be well under- 
ibtood ; and the name of its author is a sufficient reason for giv- 
ing a itttie attention to a subject, on which it is evident he has 
bestowed a great deal. The work Itself consists of a historical 
introduction, in which Professor Tiedemann gives an account 
of the researches of previous anatomists, from Galen down to 
Osiander^ and of a snort description of the ordinary appearance 
and distribution of the nerves of the womb during the pregnant 
state. Two engraved delineations, with outline sketches and 
printed explanatory references, complete the work. Our duty 
is therefore comprised in a short abstract of the two former; 
with a few inddental observations, as they are suggested to US| 
on the latter part. 

Claudius Galen, the pupil of the Alexandrian school^ and 
ihe great authority on all anatomical points among a;ncient 
writers,— was aware of the existence of nerves in the womb» an4 
states, that, in common with those of the bladder, they were der 
rived from the ischiadic. Whether Galen ever dii^ected the 
hutiian body or not, as Vesalius contended, is of very little mo-? 
menL It is certain that he never dissected the human womb ; 
and as this appears clearly from the writings of Galen, it is do- 
ing him^ no injustice to regard his assertions on the subjebt as 
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citber derived from the anatomy of brute animals, or the fesfilt 
of mere fancy. 

The founders of modem human anatomy, Mondini, Beren- 

gario, Alexander Benedict, Nicolaus Massa, and %6me others^ 
ave left anatomical writings of various merit. They generally 
borrowed either directly from Galen, or^ throii^h the mediam 
of the Saracenic translations, from) him or sonre other of the 
Grecian authors ; and they have added nothing derived from 
personal observation on the nerves of the womb. We find, in- 
deed, nothing satisfactcu'y before the time of Andrew Vesalius, 
whose personal researches converted anatomy, from a work; of 
fancy and copying, to a science of observation and correct de- 
scription. This eminent anatomist states, *< that nerves, which 
are distributed in slender twigs chiefly to the neck and lower 
region of the fundus of the womb, issue on each side from the 
nervous pairs of the os sacrum i that very minute twi^ are rtf- 
mified in its upper region, which are derived from the sixth ce^ 
rebral pair, and follow the roots of the ribs ; but as they are 
very small and whitish, and supported by fat membranes, thej 
are with difficulty displayed by dissection. '' » 

Bartholomew Eustachi, the disciple and rival of Vesalius^ 
appears to have had a more intimate knowledge of these nerves 
than his instructor. In the 2d figure of his eighteenth engrav- • 
ing, he has excellently displayed the great sympathetic^ and 
has delineated issuing firom the lumbar ganglions, branches 
which, uniting in various parts, descend alon^ the bodies of the 
lumbar and sacral vertebrae to the lower region of the pelvis, 
where they form the great hypogastric plexus. From this ple- 
xus issue branches, which unite with the 3d and 4th pair of 
sacral nerves to form the nerves of the womb. - It is unfortu-^ 
nate, however, that they are represented cut off; and as the 
description of the figures. is wanting, it is not quite cl.ear, whe- 
ther Eustachi traced these to the organ, as Lancisi and Alhi-r 
nus, his commentators, are disposed to believe. 

For more than a century subsequent to the time of Eustar*' 
chi, anatomical resesErch added nothing to this department of 
knowledge; and most writers satisfied themselves- with follow- 
ing Vesalius, and even adopted the same language. This wsTs 
the case with Realdus Columbus, Andrew Laurentius, Caspar 
Bauhin, Adrian Spigelius, John Veslin^ius, Nathaniel High- 
mqre, Thomas Barth(Jin, Antonio Mpluietti, and others, less 
generally known. Plazzoni and Regnier de Graaf, who inves- 
tigated the female organs of generation in 1644 and 167^^ did 
not entirely overlook the uterine nerves. . The former repre- 
sents the womb to have several slender nervous branche3^> 
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mutually ifktefw6ven like network, which were distributed, hot 
only on the inner part of the fundus^ but also on the neck of- 
the organ, and the mor-e external parts. De Graaf, in hi"s die-: 
venth Table, represents mimite nerves' distributed through the 
organ, and others dispersed over the broad- ligament, and pro-t 
ceeditrg to the ovaries and Fallopian tubes. These nerves,- he 
says, arisfe from twigs or shoots of the internal branch of the 
sixth pair, and from the sacral vertebrae. 

- In the i7th century, neurograpy was enriched with nume« 
rous accessions from tne anatomical researches of Willis: and^ 
Vieussens. Thomas Willis, whose diligence in anatomical re- 
search was indefatigable, was the first who ventured to over- 
turn the estabKshea doctrines in neurology. He remarked cer- 
tain nerves, which proceeded from the lower mesenteric plexus 
to the ovaries ; and described branches proceeding from it to 
the pelvis, where they formed a plexus on each side. With 
the plexuses thtis formed, several nerves, derived from the .sa- 
trurn^ and inosculating with the former ones, miite; and branches 
from these are distributed to the adjacent parts, the rectum and 
nterus. Raymond Vieussens, in his Universal Neurography,' 
briefly noticed those shoots of the lower mesenteric plexus which 
are lost in the coats of the rectum, the bladder, the ovaries, or- 
female testicles, as he calls them, and the womb itself.- It is to 
be deplored, however, that, with this accuracy of research, the 
delineations of the sympathetic trunk, and the uterine nerves 
annexed to their descriptions by Willis and Vieussens, are re- 
presented in the most erroneous manner, and the rudest style 
of art. They are, in short, utterly unlike the nerves of the 
womb in nature, and appear to be quite imaginary and fictitious. 

John William Riva, a physician of Asti, in Piedmont, pub- 
lished the first figure of those nerves which issue from the great 
hypogastric plexus, and proceed to the uterine substance; 1 hese 
were at length, in IV 12, considerably after his death, engraved 
by Peter Berretini of Cortoiia,' and published with illustrative 
notes by Caietano Petrioli of Rome, who unjustly suppressed 
the nsmeof Riva, as if they owed their existence to Berretini, 
though the entire praise was due to Riva as the anatomist and 
discoverer. The ^eat hypogastric plexus, and the nerves pro- 
ceeding frofla it to the womb, are represented in the twenty- 
geventli^engraving. 

- The few accounts of the uterine nerres which are found in 
the writings of Winslow, Denys, Heister and others, are de* 
rived, not from personal researches and dissection^ but are 
compiled from the writings of Vesalius, Willis and Vieussens. 
i>omiaicoSamorini,a» anatomist of diligence and consider^ 
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able accttracy, only noticed the nerves which pass between the 
plates of the broad ligament to the ovaries and Fallopian tubes, 
and illustrated them bj a delineation^ For a inore accurate 
description of these nerves we are indebted to Haller, who iise9 
the fbllowipg terms : 

*^ The source of these nerves is manifold. The frst and 
uppermost arise from the renal plexus.. From this a very long 
nerve goes behind the left renal vein> and before the aorta down- 
wards with the spermatic chord, is enlarged by the intercos- 
tal trunk near the first sacral vertebra, and descends into th«^ 
ovary. Other nerves issue from the mesocolic plexus, and from 
the intercostal trunk, and from the spermatic nerves. A plexus i^ 
thus formed, which descends before the aorta and the left iliaq 
artery, and forms, a network on the intervertebral cartilage of 
die last lumbar vertebra, from which branches descend into the 
pelvis, and proceed mi larce trunks to the womb and blad-* 
der. Others proceed by the broad ligament to the Fallopiait 
tube and ovary. But this plexus furnishes other shoots wnich 
unite with the fourth sacral pair, and proceed in great numbers 
to the womb and bladder; — a angle twig from the fourth sacral 
pair pursues an anterior direction to the vagina. Lastly, a nerve^ 
corresponding to that which the penis receives from the ischiadiQ 
in the male^ making a circuit from the third and fourth sacral 
nerves, goes in like manner round the ischial and |)ubal bou^ 
to the extremity of the vagina and vulva and its muscles, and 
ihe clitoris, the dorsal surface of which it traverses. These 
nerves I have actually seen ;-^I do not deny that there are 
more, for this sketch is not considered complete. " — Elementd 
Phvsiologia, torn. vzL lib. iywwV. § 49.^. 135. 

From this passage Professor Tiedemann concludes, that al- 
though Haller hacf traced several nerves to the womb, he was,' 
however, unacquainted with their course and distribution in the 
substance of the organ. 

John Gottlieb Walter, who had spent years of industrious 
research in the elaborate investigation of the nerves of the 
thoracic and abdominal organs, published his delineations in 
1783 at Berlin. He was the first who gave accurate represent* 
ations of the natural situation and size of the nervous chords 
and filaments; -and he represented, among others, the uterine 
nerves issuing from the fourth hypogastric plexus, and from the 
third sacral nerve. Professor Tiedeniahn regards these deline- 
ations as pot sufficiently accurate for the anatomical inquirer^ 
•—because Walter entirely omitted the larger uterine nerve* 
issuing from the great common hypogastric plexus ; &nd did 
not trace the nerves into the substance, of the organ. Of the 
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twigs from the fourth hypogastric plexus, he stales, that at 
the neck and mouth of the^ womb, they are so minute as to 
escape inspection; and the uterine and third sacral, he repre- 
sents as disappearing in the body andyi^n^2^ of the or^an. 
' Our distinguished countryman, William Hunter, in his mag« 
nificent and elaborate work on the gravid womb, unfolded the 
course and distribution of the uterine nerves, much more fully and 
accurately than any one who had preceded him. He describ- 
ed faithfully the origin of the filaments from the abdominal part 
of the sympathetic, and the great common hypogastric plexus; 
but he did not remark the lower uterine plexuses, which con^i> - 
municate with the sacral ganglions and nerves* At lengthy 
very recently, the Gottingen Faculty, of Physicians proposed, 
as a subject of inquiry, Whether the human womb was nervous 
in its substance or not ? And its prize was conferred on John 
Frederic Osiander, the son of the distinguished accoucheur, for 
a commentary, in which he endeavoured to prove, by physiolo- 
gical and pathological arguments, that the organ was furnished 
with nerves. He did not see these nerves personally, nor did 
he attempt to search for them, for want of proper opportunity: 
of tracing them with his own band. This Essay, therefore, did 

. not contribute any addition to the stock of knowledge already 
acquired; and to conclude the matter, Frederic Benjamin 
Osiander, in his Manual of Midwifery, * recently confessed that 
the course of the uterine nerves is not yet well ascertained. 

From this view of the history of discbyery on the uterine 
nerves, Professor Tiedemann concludes, that though sundry facts 
have been collected and recorded by anatomists, yet no very, 
full or precise accounts of their origin, communication, pro^ 
gress, and distribution in the organ, have yet been given; and. . 
that this department of neurographical knowledge is in a re-, 
markable degree of imperfection and rudeness. It was for rea-. 
sons of this kind that he determined to attempt the task of a 
fuller and more accurate description than any yet given to the 
profession ; and with this object in view, his first care was to 
inspect the uterlpe nerves in females who had died shortly after 
delivery, and then to direct his researches to the bodies of) 
women in the linimpregnated condition^ After he had traced 
the nervous chords and filaments in the bodies of three women 
who had died in the first mentioned state, and in several unimt. 

pregnated females, he proceeded to make delini?ations and prfe-*- 
pare for engravings; and he has, from careful examination, 

« Handbiich der Kntbinddngkunst. Ersten Bandes erste AbtheiluDg. Tu- 
bingen, 1818. S. 172. § 294. 
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cottpbued the fdlbwing descriptioi^ which has 0^617 sppearanee 
of accuracy mnd. fidelity. ... 

-, The nei^ev which .are distrifooted to the womb, ovaries and 
Fallopian or literine tdbes^ are derived from the great sympa« 
thetic of each sidv^ and constitute six plexiform nets. The^^/ 
plexns, v^hich Tiedetoann terms the ^ermatic, as it is coramon 
to the oTaries and tubes^ is jsituate on the anterior surface of the 
abdominal .aorta, at that spot where the arteries of the ovaries 
or the internal spermat(es, either iti a common trunk, which 
immediately divides into two vessels, or united, arise from the 
aorta* This .plexus consists x>f several confluent or combined 
branches 6f the renal nerves of each side, and surrounds the 
sknail. trunk of the spermatic arteries, or the individual vessels 
issuing separatdy from the aorta« The twigs interlacing with 
the ^ermatic drteries, descend into l;he pelvis^ and proceed be^ 
tween. the peritoneal folds^ which fibrm thdr broad ligament, td 
the <>varies And tubes, and are there distributed. . Some smaller 
twigft accompany a braiich of the ovarian airtery to the substance 
of the womfa^ and unite by anastomosis with the: prefer uterine 
nerves. 

The second And greatest plexus, which Tiedemann terms, the 
great upper hyipogastric^ or the common uterine^ is situate before 
the fifth lumbar veritebra, in. the space between the primary or 
common iliac arteries. It consists of several brandies, which arisd 
from the r^ial ganglions, and from the upper lumbar ganglions 
of the gr^itsympa£etic« The branches to which the renal gan« 
glions contribute, descend to the sides of the aorta, give twigs 
to the nreters and lower mesenteric plexus, and then, uniting with 
the branches of the upper lumbar ganglions, cross the iliac ar«« 
teries, and are lost in ^tve plexus. Besides these branches, seve« 
ral twigs derived from the third and fourth lumbar ganglion, and 
following a course behind the iliac arteries, go to this common 
uterine plexus. The nervous threads of each interlacing vari*- 
ously before the fifth lumbar vertebra, form a plexus of greats 
circumference and extent. Its circuit extends from the bifurca- 
tion of the aorta between the common iliacs to. the promontory 
of the pelvrs« 

, This plexus divides, the promontory or limit of the pelvia 
into two porttons, which, embracing the beginning of the rec«> 
tarn, separate into the pelvis at the inner surface of the hypo« 

S&tric artery. The nervous bundles having scarcely entered 
e pelvis, form plexuses on each side of the entrance, to which 
Tiedemann applies the name of hypogastric^ or upper Iater4it 
uterine. Several nervous filaments from the first and second 
sacral ganglion ftre mingled with them* From the plexus of 
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leith side^ many branches eonspicnous for number and size pr(>- 
ceed to the womb. As soon as these nervous branches reach 
the uterine artery, they are immediately divided into smaller 
t^igs^ and begin to accompany the serpentine course of the 
minute arterial divisions, and to twine round them. They, 
are quickly sepurated into filaments still more delicate. Ana, 
-with the minute arterie^ plunge into the cellular and fleshy 
aubstance of the womb, in which th^ are finally lost. Of all 
and each of these nervous filaments, wherever they bend on the 
fM>6terior and lateral surface of the womb, some sink into the 
neck of the organ, others ascend, along its middle or body, and 
not a few are finally lost in its fundus* > 

From the lower part of the lateral hypogastric plexus, several 
branches descend to the neck of the womb and the vagina^ 
where, uniting with anterior branches of the third and fourth 
sacral lierre, they form a great plexus, which Professor Tiede« 
Hiiann terms the lower lateral hypogastric. The filaments which 
enter the plexus swell into genuine ganglions, aud thus form a 
gangliform plexus, from which filaments again issue^ some t6 
the womb, othera to be distributed in the vagina, bladder, and 
urethray. and others finally, which are the lowest, to the rectumi 
The branches leading to the womb proceed with the uterine 
artery to the side and anterior surface of this organ^ divide in* 
lo numerous filaments, which interlace with the arterial l^anches^ 
iind communicate with the uterine nerves derived from the 
tipper hypogastric plexus. 

Such is the account given by our author of the various sources 
of the uterine nerves, of their course, and of th^r ultimate dia»" 
tribution in the substance of the organ. He takes occasion to 
draw the inference, that the nerves of the womb, derived front 
ihe sympathetic, are numerous and abundant ; and that those 
anatomists are grossly mistaken, who assert that the organ is 
either destitute of nerves, or is sparingly supplied with them* . 

On the general appearance of the^ minute .filaments^ he in«ii 
forms us, that, like those of the heart, they are small^ soft and 
reddish. But although, like them, they form, frequent conjuneo 
ttons with the minute uterine arteries, they do not so closely en^ 
circle the arterial branches of the surface of the womby as the 
cardiac nerves surround the coronary arteries. The nervoua 
twigs having entered the substance of the organ, suddenly dis** 
appear, and are invisible to the eyes^ even when aided by good 

S lasses. They appear to terminate, or rather to be lost and 
issolved, in tne cellular or mucous web which lies between ih^ 
l^ood^vessels, the lymphatics, and the fleshy fibres^ This (djTf 
cumstanoe leads Tiedemaau to difier froflEi4ibQ0S iNMi|j0«itit6| «4io 

£e2 
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tbink that the twigs of the sympathetic nerve are allotted to the 
arteries only. 

Professor Tiedemann has made an interesting observation on 
the varieties of the uterine nerves in young, adult, and aged sqb^ 
jects, and in the pregnant and unimpregnated state* The size and 
abundance of nervous filaments distributed to the womb, varies 
at different periods of life. In girls, previous to puberty, thej 
are very small ; in virgins and women, they are observed to be 
larger and thicker; and in old womenr, they are very small and 
delicate. William Hunter thought that the uterine nerves be- 
came larger during pregnancy. According to the observations 
of Tiedemann, this opinion is a matter of fact; for in the bodies 
of three women who had died after delivery, and which our au- 
thor dissected, he found these nerves much larger than in un* 
impregnated women. 

We have now submitted to the attention of our readers the 
whole of the facts relating to this department of neurography 
Ascertained by th^ research of Professor Tiedemann. They are 
•therefore to be taken on his authority and veracity as an ana* 
tomical observer, and may be, without risk, regarded as sub- 
stantial accessions to the treasures of the anatomist. The sul> 
sequent remarks which he has annexed to his description are of 
a more questionable nature, and will be read with less confi- 
dence, and must be considered with that degree of circumspect 
tion and doubt which it is ever prudent to exercise with regard 
to speculative opinions. The remarks to which we allude are 
sundry thoughts and inferences on the use of the nerves, and 
on the nervous properties and sensibility of the womb. They 
are: short, and we may therefore notice them without much in- 
jury to our more serious occupations. * 

We have already noticed that Professor Tiedemann regards 
it as established by his researqhes, that the womb is liberally 
supplied with nervous filaments, which are diffused through its 
whole substance. This proposition, which must be admitted, 
as we have above said, as a matter of fact on his authority, sug- 
gests, in the first place, the inference, which he believes to be 
consonant to truth, and the understood laws-of the animal eco- 
nomy,-^that the womb derives sensibility from its nerves, and 
performs its peculiar organic actions by virtue of nervous power.* 

♦ We must acknowledge here that we hftve been obliged to express,' by circumlo^ 
cution, what Professor Tiedemann has said shortly in the words « et vi nervosa cum 
prganismo conjunctum esse. " We honestly acknowledge that this is not very in- 
telligible, and our object in using the periphrastic mode of expression is to make it 
intelligible. It is evident that tlie obscurity of the Professor's language lies in tlie 
yrprds « organismo conjunctym. *' To understand what is meant by them, it 13 re* 
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The womb, says he, is so far from being a dull and insensible 
organ, that it enjoys a very high degree of sensibility ; and, in 
proof of this, he adduces several observations. When the mouth 
of the womb is touched in the living subject, the individual 

Jerceives it; a probe introduced also gives rise to sensation, 
lalier remarkec^ that its mouth, during the venereal act, be- 
comes the seat of a pleasurable titillation, which he ascribed 
to friction by the organ of the male. A woman is deprived of 
the sexual appetite by excision of the womb,— according to 
the testimony of Wrisberg, that a woman, in whom a midwife 
had performed this operation, though, after healing, she had 
commerce with a male, was yet unconscious of her former sen- 
sations. Lastly, Tiedemann remarks, that wounds of this 
organ are violently painful, on the authority of Rousset, who. 
states, that excision of a prolapsed uterus was attended with 
much pain ; and of Wrisberg, who mentions, that in the in- 
stance already quoted, most acute pain was suffered, while the 
midwife was cutting off the depending organ from the genitals. 
To demonstrate the influence of the nerves over uterine or- 
ganism. Professor Tiedemann adverts to the changes which 
they undergo during pregnancy. Since these nerves, he re- 
marks, become larger when the womb is gravid, no one can 
deny that the force of sensation is at this time increased. That 
the motions of the foetus are felt, must also be ascribed to its 
sensibility. A pregnant woman feels the hand of the midwife 
when turning the infant. And, lastly, tlie pains attending and 
following delivery, appear to proceed from contraction of the- 

quisite to be aware of the sense attached to the former of these- words among the 
German physiologists ; and it is to be deplored, that, on too many occasions, they 
evidently show, Sat they use the term without understanding exactly what they 
mean. It is one of those unfortunate abstractions about which they have reasoned 
and debated for many* years, without ever giving it a precise definition ; and who- 
ever reads four or five German writers who often use the term, will find, that nei- ' 
ther do all of them use it in the same senfie, nor does the same writer invariably 
attach to it the same signification. In the present case, we conceive it is not to be. 
doubted, from the context, that Professor Tiedemann employs it to express that 
general property or assemblage of properties, if you will, which belong to any or-' 
gan as a vital tissue. The organtnn of the womb, according to this view, means 
tjie -circulation and sensibility,— the property by which it grows, as the individual 
grows, discharges menstrual blood, is susceptible of impregnation and conception, 
enlarges with the enlargement of the foetus, add at a definite tim^ expels this body, ' 
contracts) and returns to its former dimensions. In short, the organism of the womb 
is. employed to denote jevery property and action of that organ as a part of an ani- 
mal body. Hairing premised this explanation, we conceive it is easy to see that 
.Professor Tiedemann, though confused by the peculiar notions of his countrymen, 
means neither more nor less than what we expressed by circumlocution in the text, 
that it was allied with organism by means of nervous power, or, in otlier words, tU^( 
it owed its organism^ that is, its organic properties, to nervous powef. 
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fleshy fibres by which the uterine nerves are stretched and 
ix>inpressed. 

Again, he thinks it undoubted, that the nerves exercise sofBe 
power over the involuntary 'or automatic motioBs of the or* 
gan ; but the reason assigned for this is not so conclusive, viz^ 
because probably the nerves render involuntary muscles sus* 
ceptible of impressions or stimidi, and dispose them bv con*- 
tractile irritation to motion. But he hazards even a bolder in^* 
ference still, which consists almost entirely of facts, which are 
either assumed or by no means demonstrated. When it is 
certain, says he, that me fleshy fibres arise during pregnancy, it 
is not unreasonable to think, that the motions of dhe wcmib, by 
which the foetus is expelled during delivery, depend on, and are 
guided by, nervous power. 

Though these doctrines of Professor Tled^nann are by no 
means unlike many which are deliberatelv advanced in phy<- 
siological writings in general, and certainly do not offer much 
greater violence to the reason than many others do, yet we 
cannot say that we are auite prepared to admit them in their 
present form. We neither doubt nor deny the influence which 
the nerves of the womb probably exercise over its properties 
and actions; but we do not think that a sufficient number 
of well-established facts has been collected concerning the 
phenomena of uterine action, to justify the confident inferen* 
ces which theleamed Professor draws. The facts regarding the 
sensation of the organ, as shown by touch, injury, wounds, 
&c. prove nothing more than that the womb is possessed of 
the usual properties of organic sub^timces, — and that the 
individual still retains the consciousness of these properties. 
But we do not' conceive that a necessary inference from this is, 
^at it owes these properties to its nervous filaments. Many facts 
tend to show, that the sepsation of pain especially depends not 
on the presence of nervous filaments in the part aflected, but op 
properties originally inherent in its tissue, as an organic sub- 
stance. The sensation of pai^ is in no case exactly in the ratio 
of the nervous filaments distributed to each tissue; and, in many 
tissues, in which no nervous filament can be recognised, pain 
takes place as in those in which nerves are abundant and con* 
splcuous. 

\ The dependence of the sexual sensations on the uterine nerves 
is, in our opinion, a very untenable doctrine^ and is, moreover* 
contradicted by numerous facts which are established on compe- 
tent authority. It is certainly c}uite natural to think, that a fe- 
male, from whom the womb has been partially or entirely re- 
moved, will not retain these sensations in the same perfection in 
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which she originally felt them, when the organ was completer; 
but, this fact, if it be admitted on the small number of autheii- 
iieated cas^, proves, not that these sensations depend either on 
4h^ uterine nerves, or • cm the nervous power of the organ, but 
that they are connected .with the presence of the great organ of 
female conception. The inference is further contradicted by 
the well known fact, that extirpation of the ovatr^ in. ihe female^ 
either of the human sut^ect or of brute animals, extinguishes 
|;he sexual appetite completely. In this instance^ the ii^omb arid 
its. nerves are left entire, yeit the individual exhibits np^ pso^f 6f 
sexual appetite, or susceptibility of venereal sensation. 

The most curious and embarrassing part of the subject of these 
speculations yet remains. An organ, which has long periods of 
inaction, or absolute torpor, which, in all, remains a consider- 
able time in a state of quiescence, and is fitted for its proper 
functions only during a certain period of life; and in many, at 
certain times only of that period, constitutes a curious and in- 
teresting subject of inquiry. Are we to suppose that its nerves 
actually become large, more numerous, and more sensible in the 
periods of its action, than they were in those of its quiescence ? 
By what means can they become larger, or more sensible ; for 
it is scarcely within the compass of belief that their number can 
be increased ? Do these nerves undergo an actual enlargement 
during each pregnancy ; and do they, with the same regularity, 
shrink to their previous minuteness during the intervals of preg- 
nancy ? On these points, notwithstanding the researches of Pro- 
fessor Tiedemann, we still are in want of some good and well 
established facts. They might be ascertained to a certain ex- 
tent in the bodies of brute animals in the first instance, which 
might thus lead to their confirmation or refutation, by subse- 
quent opportunities of research in the human subject. At pre- 
sent, it is obvious that they are so undetermined, as to be cre- 
dited by none, whose credulity is not unparalleled. 

We have one word only to say of the engravings. They are 
sketched by Professor Roux, a colleague of the author, and en- 
graved by Duttenhofer and Karcher. Of their anatomical accu- 
racy it does not become us to speak, further than to say, that all 
the parts which we have compared with our own dissections, are 
distinctly, and, on the whole, accurately represented. We 
have not had opportunity of examining the nerves of the gravid 
womb. The first engraving represents the nerves of the womb, 
Fallopian tubes and ovaries in the body of a woman of 22, who 
died of nervoqs feyeir six daysii after delivery. It gives us a 
front view of the spermatic plexus, the great upper hypogastric 
or uterine plexus, the lateral uterine plexus and their raiixifica- 
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tions following the tortnosities of the uterine arteries. The se- 
cond gives a laterid view of the pelvic nerves in general, espe- 
cially the lateral uterine, and the lower lateral hypogastric 
filaments* As w<H'ks of art, they are certainly respectable,— 
much superior to any thing met with in this country, but great- 
ly inferior to the engravings of Anderloni in the works of Scarpa. 
The chief mistake is «n occasional violation of perspective, and 
an unsuccessful attempt at fore-shortening. Notwithstanding 
these defects, however, as mere representations of the objects, 
they are good, and must 6e iisefol to the anatomical student. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Report of Diseases of Birmingham, from April Sd to July Sd, 1824. 
By John Darwall, M. D. 



Cephalalgia • 

Convulsiones » 

Hydrocephalus 
Iritis 

Odontalgia « 
Otalgia . • 

Catarrhus 

Cynanche Tonsillaris 
■ Trachealis 

i Parotidiea 

Pneumonia 
Bronchitis subacuta 
Pertussis • 

Pleurodyne 
Haemoptysis • 

Haematemesis 
Peritonitis 
XKarrhoea • 

Cholera • 



Cephalaea 

Hemiplegia 

Paralysis Partialis 

Epilepsia 

Mania 

Hypochondriasis 

Chorea 

Otorrhoea 

Hemicrania 

Amygdalae Tumidae 

Tussis 

Asthma 

Broncliitb C* 



▲CUTB DISKASES. 


No. 




41 


Colica 


4 


Gonorrhoea >• 


3 


Menorrhagia 


1 


Podagra 


1 


Typhus 


1 


Synochus 


4 


Febris Infantum 


5 


Erysipelas 


5 


Pompholyx 


2 


Rubeola 


6 


Variola 


1 


Purpura Hemorrhagica 


4 


Purpura Urticans 


4 


Urticaria 


15 


Abscessus 


2 


Phlegmatia Dolens 


5 


Ptyalismus 


16 
5 


Mastodynia 




No. 




34 


Hydrothorax 


1 


Phthisis Pnlmonalis 


10 


Palpiiatio 


6 


Dyspepsia , 


4 


Asthenia 


1 


Hysteria 


3 


Gastrodynia 


2 


Pyrosis 


3 


Obstipatio 


2 


Tenesmus 


16- 


Hemorrhoides • 


72 


Dyscnteria •' 


18 


Ha»matQrriusa 



No. 

4 
4 

U 
5 
8 

12 
2 
2 
1 

24 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 



No. 
2 

68 

1 

170 

12 
9 

39 
2 

79 
1 
1 
4 
2 
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Tcrnia • • » 4 Sjphilis . • . • S 

Lumbrici • • • 9 Cachexia S^philoMcft • • 2 

Marasmus • • • 60 Bronchocele • • 5 

Racbitia • • • 3 Tumor MamBue • » 3 

Struma ... 16 Acne • • • 1 

Tmnor Abdouinia . • 9 Lichen • . 2 

Splenitis C. • • • 6 Strophvlus • . 6 

Hepatitis C. • • 14 <. Porrigo FaTOsa » . 9 

Icterus • • • 5 Porrigo Furfiuans • • 2 

CSitarrbus Yesicie • ' • S Apbth» . . .2 

Dysuria • • 6 Impetigo • 1 

BsroaturU • » 1 Sycosis • . . 1 

Calcvluft . • . 3 Ecthyma Vulgare . . 1 

Leucorrhcea * # • 3 Pityriasis Rubra . 1 

Amenorrhcea . . 19 Ksvus • • » 1 

Prolapsus Uteri • .5 Psoriasis ' • • 1 

Hernia Humoralia • ' . ' Ulcus ' • » . 2 

Rheumatisfflut C« • .24 Anasarca • • • 4 

Cozalgia • . 2 

J^umbo^ • » lO Totals 995 

Paralysia Flumbca « • 1 

The weather during the pment quarter has been generalfy mild, irith a fair 
proportion of rain. Towards the latter part of it the temperature was comparative- 
ly low» with XK winds and much rain. 

The most striking feature in the preient Table is the great number of the ajfeo 
tions of the head, forming move than a tenth of the whole, while in the former re^ 
iwrts they have seldom exceeded one Airteenth. They varied very eoasliierably in 
the severity of the 4iymptoB9» Not nnfreqiiently there was much difficulty of mo- 
tion, without pain;, at other times rheumatic pains were severe. -The abcbihpanio 
ment of general uneasiness, and often great pain, has been mentioned by* matiy 
writers as characterising the early steps of hydrocephalus ; but I am not tmrara fh^ 
connection between.tho8e disorder^ of the encephalon- and rhetifnatitf pains baa e^er 
been noticed. Dr Cooke, whi^ appears to have collected every thing of impertenee 
^pon the subject, has not remarked it. My experience would leiUl me to 4>eKe^Fe-that 
.there is often a common cause for both maladies. In a gentleman whom' T had the 
opportunity of watching veij 'minutdy for 4wo years before his deaiby di'eiimatic 
pains in .the shoulder and loins wer^ very tioublesome. He was at tength- attadce^ 
by paralysis ; and a week or tvro before he died from an apoplectic seimte, be ioon»- 
plained of much suffering and' stiffness in the loins. A similar train of sy9>ptom8 
was observable in the instance of hemiplegia in the present 4ist. Two' yean ago^ 
the patient, a woman about forty years of age, had lost the use of the Icnvterlfmbd 
for four months, from whatx 'wi|s termed rheumatism by 'her medical attendants. 
When I saw her in the beginning of the year, she had headach,' with painr in th§ 
shoulders. A more remarkable instance, however, has occurred in a woman who ife 
still under my care. Her first comidaint was excessive headach, fixed principally i^ 
A spot a little above the outer angle of the lelLcye ; and at one time she had great 
dimness of sight. By the appliiiatton of lefecbes and purging, the pain waa'fedioV'k 
ad, and for a week or ten days she seemed free from eomplaint* She then returned 
with most. extreme pain in the right arm, which she represented as so setrere as t» 
prevent her taking any rest. 31he slightest attempt -to move the arm was pcoduclivc 
of great suffering, referred chiefly to'^ deltoid muscle, but affectitag the whole arm 
very considerably. For this affection ocupuncturatien was employed, and witli cojAm 
piste success ; but in a very abort tittle aftei^ the headach returned. . This was ite- 
aaoved by the former remedies, bulmas suceeeded by another attack oTpain In th^ 
trm, which was likevrise xelieved^ » aecond time by acupuncturation. These tvroc i^ 
fections have alternated several times since in a similar manner. ' Hany-^th^r in^ 
ttances might be adduced, ft^om the* present 'Table, of similar coincidences. 
' The instance of purpura hemorrha]^ca recovered with purginjg. Th'e patient, a 
vomaa forty-nine yean of «i|e^ had" eKtemive patchy of purpura vfta. ^ifftanwrt 
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^^aiti of tlie \iodf, and bled very proAisely from the mouth and tx>velft I had seefi 
^er a week before the purpura appeared, when she complaiaedof ooms&on 43rqpN»p- 
On the third day I ordered her 4 Uttle wine; bofthis evidently aggravated tb^ 
«ey' and produced considerablei headaeb, and Was ^nsequently net repeated. 
>D the fifth day, , the catamenia appeared, and were very copious ; and from this { 
liixne she gradually recovei*ed. Her bowels were freely acted upon the whole time. 
^ .The case of purpura urticans was in a child, and recovered under a similar treatment. 

The system of purging in chorea and epilepsy has become now too general to 
-lieed faither recommendation. ' The enumeration of fresh and successful cases, how- 
evetf may still serve to confirm the propriety of the. plan. Both the cases in the 
Table recovered under acdve purging every other day for a fortnight 

One of the cases of obstipation was of very long standing. For three or four 
months the individual constantly, vomited, ^d the whole symptoms were such as to 
false a suspicion of organic -disease of the stomach. Active aperients, however, eom- 
^letely restored her health. 

Three fourths of the cases of marasmus were the sequelae of measles ; and the pre» 
jralence of the latter disease may be better inferred from this than the number in the 
iTfible. All the instances of pneumonia were derived from the same source* In the 
^evy early stages, {. e. a few days after the disappearance of the eruption, the infiam-^ 
jbuatipn of the lungs was in general readily curable $ but if much longer time was 
'saffiired to eliapse, the malady put on a chronic ionfi^ and almost without exception 
.ended fatally.' , 

t ISiese have been ve«y few cases of fever in this quarter. 

On Amputation. ' Letter to James Syme, Esqj from Mr Robertson, Surgeon of tke 
Convict Hos^al Ship, Sheemess* 

PaAnSia, - - IQth Augustj IS2^ 

Av opportunity having been offered in this hospital of putting into exe- 
cution the mode of amputation recommended by yoa in the LXX Vlllth Number of 
^e Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, I determined on adopting it. My 
jpatient, a lad of 18, labouring under an enlargement of the bones of the knee- 
joint, which had resisted rq)eated local bleeding by leeches^ and cupping, issues, 
JiIisteTS,: embrocations and moxa, together with several courses of alterative medi- 
'.kine, submitted to the operation on the 2d inst My^ assistant, Mr Bayley, having 
:Undertaken to command the femoral artery by pressure with his thumb, I followed 
•your directions in ev«ry particular, employing neither -tourniquet, tenai:ulum, nor 
.retractors; And, in eomparison with the former mode (^ amputation, this was the 
•work of a moment^ with a great diminution of pain, little or no hemonhage, and 
^ritfa a surface that enabled every vessel to' be seen on the instant The stump has 
liealed by ik^Jirst intention, • with the exception of the opening mode by the llg»- 
ittires, aiid a spot on the lower surface. 

I hadaiftidipated, from the ver^- angular direction of the incisions, that the limb 
90uldhave be^i too pointed, but it proves a r^und, full, compact stump; and, in 
the opinion of the naval and military surge<\ns, as well as tl^t of my private 
dfriends.who have attended the case, is very sup^or to those which result from the 
^circular incisions.. A pupil of M. Dupuytren saw it on the eighth day, and wa& 
much struck with the remarkable contrast between its uniting condition, and the 
^tiarpee-cov£red stumps daily seen in the Parisian ho^tals. 

- Your method has my decided and unqualifie(| approbation, and I hope yoii 
^iiayhave the.grati^cation'6f seeing it speedily adopted throughout the surgical 
world. Thenon-employment of the tourniquet is the point on which opinion wiU 
}}e the most difficult to eradicate, it having- hitherto been- considered as .only to be 
laid aside: from stem necessi^. Some oiray friends recommended that in this in- 
stance it should be left loose on the Umb, and others that it should be kept in hand 
in case of being wanted ; but I venture to assert, that neither those, nor any who 
may hereafi^r witneiss the small amount of blood lost^ will hesitate one moment ais 
to its rejection. 

- My colleague in hospital duty> Mr Cullen, suggested ^e employnsent of the 
failed bandage (with centre ptece Buffidentiy^ long to a;HP«>sedfi the oroea pieeei 
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4iBua}Iy pot over the face -of a fitumiO instead of the circiilar: roller; I found k, 
very advantageous, enaiUing my assistant to remove the dressings^* without raising 
the stump from ^e pillow> and to apply pressure in a more uniform and easy 
manner. I am, dear Sir, your -faithful S^ant, AiLCHiBiLLD Robertson. 

P. S.— A oonvict on whom I had amputated somie time ago, stole unnoticed 
into the Ward, and witnessed this operation. He was so struck with the rapidity 
4>f the process, ajid the diminution of pain to. the sufferer, that he stopped me' on 
jdeck to express his surprise at the unnecessary pain to which he had been subject- 
ed ! I quieted his vexation by telling him, that this mode was not then known. 

JRemarks by Mr Syme.^^1 feel much obliged to Dr Robertson, with whom I have 
not the pleasure of being personally acquainted, for sending me ibis notice of a 
xase so favourable to the Flap Operation ; but regret that he should have said no- 
thing of Mr Liston's merits* as his not doing so may lead those who have not rea4 
xny paper on ankputation to imagine that I claim more than belongs to me. 

Any credit which I deserve is not for inventing the c^iieration, since it was in- 
vented long ago by many different people, nor for practising it, since, although 
others have performed it occasionally, Mr Listou was the first in this country to ad- 
jopt it in all cases ; but for recommending it to the pubHc by. such arguments, and 
^comparisons with the methods usually followed, as to awaken the attention of the 
profession. To Mr Liston, I may add, belongs, without dispute, the honour of 
abandoning the tourniquet in this countiy, his' reasons for which will be found in 
the LXXVlIIth Number of this Journal. For though some surgeons on the 
Continent, as well as others in our own army, have recommended, by precept and 
example, the disuse of any mechanical contrivance for restraining hemorrhage dur- 
ing amputation, I am not aware of any surgeon in Great Britain introducing such 
a proceeding into pilvate practice previous to the time of Mr Liston. ' 

. 12, Dundas Street, 3ist August, 1824k James Syme. 

Trial for Poisoning with Corrosive SvMimaU,'^^Vot the particulars of the follow- 
ing case we are indebted partly to the daily papers, but duefly to-liie kindness of a 
gentleman who was personally concerned in the trial ; and we believe our reader^ 
may rely with confidence on tiie accuracy of all the facts we shall have to mention. 
The case is deeply interesting to every practitioner. It has excited a great deal oS 
speculation in the neighbourhood of the place where it occurred, both on account 
€>f its complexity, and by reason of the station of the person who was charged with 
the crime. It turns chiefiy on the medical evidence ; which, therefore, occupied a 
great proportion of the time spent in the trial. And we have great pleasure in de- 
claring our opinion, that idmost the whole of the evidence is unexceptionably good^ 
does great credit to the individual who was the chief crown witness, and furnishes 
an excellent example of the decisive informalion which may be supplied even in the 
most complicated cases by a person qualified to conduct medicorlegal inquiries. 

Mr Hodgson, a surgeon in Sunderland, was indicted on the 18th of August, at the 
iaet Durham Assi|es, for administering poison to his wife, with the intent to murder 
her. The history of the woman's iUoess is the following : At the time the attempt was 
supposed to have been made, she was labouring under an attack of acute rheumatism $ 
4>n account of which a physician, Dr Brown of Bishop- Wearmouth, attended her near- 
ly from thebeginning. . When he first visited her, he found her mouth slightly af- 
fected with calomel. He ordered the vinum colchici to be taken, with occasional a- 
nodynes and laxatives; and a few days afterwards, in consequence of her being 
seized with considerable pain about -the side and stomach, he bled her, and directed 
a blister to be applied oyer the stomach. These Accessory symptoms soon subsided, 
the affection of the mouth also went away, and, at length, when her rheumatic 
complaints alone remained, he ordered the calomel to be resumed in the dose of six 
grains every evening, with two or three grains of opium njade witii it into a bolus. 
Laxatives were also given pccasionaUy in the morning. .She had tcdcen three, or 
at the utmost four doses of the calomel and opium with some relief to her com* 
plaints, and without experiencing any unpleasant sensation in swallowing them,-^ 
ivhen, on the 6th of ^uac, about a fortnight after Dr Brown was fint called to at* 
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tend her, she was attacked immediately a^r taking the same medicine with violent 
burning in the throat, gullet and stomach. Upon this occasion she had desired that 
the bolus should be divided into three pills, which was accordingly done. The first 
of them produced so painful a sense of burning,- that she expressed her belief that 
'some mistake had been committed ; but she was nevertiieless persuaded to take the 
other two, wluch inmiediately increased the burning sensation to such a degree that 
she cried out In about five or ten minutes 9 draught was given her, aflter which 
she feit sick ; and in a few minutes more she began to vomit with violence. Dr 
Brown was accordingly sent for, and arrived about an hour or an hour and a half 
after she had taken the pills. He found the pulse small and frequent, and the skin 
bedewed with a odd, cloBimy sweat ; she complained erf a constant and severe sense 
of burning in the fauces and throat and along the course of the gullet down to 
the pit of the stomach; she vomited at ^ort intervals large quantities of mucus, 
and rejected every thing she drank ; but the boweb were not then-aflfeeted. Dr 
Brown, suspecting that s6nie nlistake might have been committed, inquired ^i^iether 
it was possible l£at the person who compounded the pills could have used tar-* 
tar emetic instead of calomel, but found that this was almost impossible. He 
ordered an anodyne draught to allay the irritability of the stomach ; it was com- 
pounded by the prisoner and swallowed by the patient in Dr Brown's presence ; but 
was almost immediately discharged again. He then ordered a simpler anodyne 
draught, consisting merely of laudanum mixed with two drachms of water. The 
prisoner went down stairs to prepare it, and brought it into the patient's room, where 
Dr Brown had remained. The latter, on taking the glass from the prisoner, re- 
marked that the draught was *' more than twice " as bulky as it should have been, 
and likewise more turbid ; he proceeded to taste it, and was astonished to find that it' 
had an acrid abominable taste, like that of corrosive sublimate. His suspicions natu- 
rally took a different course, on making this discovery ; and on the presumption that 
the same substance might have been taken in the pills or draught administered before 
his arrival, he gave her white of eggs as an antidote. From this remedy she experi- 
enced immediate and decided I'elief. Owing to some unaccountable and most un- 
justifiable omission on the part of the King's counsel and of the judge, the patient's 
history was not traced any farther on the trial. But we know from the best authori- 
ty, that next'moming she was affected with slight diarrhoea, and on the third day 
with ptyalism ; but she gradually recovered from her dangerous symptoms, and was' 
able to give -evidence when the prisoner was tried. 

The draught which Dr Brown received from the prisoner, and which he suspected 
by its taste to contain corrosive sublimate, was preserved and carefully analyzed by 
a practised chemist, in presence of the Doctor and two surgeons, who saw the patient 
on the first evening of her new illness. Carbonate of potass produced in it a pale 
brick-red sediment, Ammonia a brownish-white precipitate, lime water a yellowish- 
brown precipitate ; and when acted on by galvanism, it- amalgamated gold. These 
results left no doubt in the minds of the gentlemen present, that corrosive sublimate 
was contained in the draught ; and the quantity was cfstimated (by what means is 
not stated) at IS grains and ll-13ths. Part of the matters vomited was also 
subjected to analysis, but no mercurial substance was detected in them. These* 
matters, however, were not t)reserved till the white of eggs had been administered, and 
only after the patient had been vomiting incessantly for more than an hour. Little' 
evidence was procured of the actual composition of Uie pills she swallowed. A minute 
portion was found by Dr Brown and the. two surgeons on the slab on which it was sup- 
posed they had l>een compounded; and these three gentlemen, together with the' 
prisoner himself, agreed that it tasted like corrosive sublimate ; but the smdll por- 
tion they found was consumed in tasting it, so that no chemical test could be applied 
to it No information could be procured of the nature of the draught administered 
before Dr Brown's arrival. 

Such are the medical facts of the case. Before ofiering any comments on their 
import, and the light in which they were viewed by the medical /witnesses and the' 
court, we shall give an abstract of the moral evidence also. Mr Hodgson appears, 
by the testimony of many of his intimate friends and of his servants, to have uni- 
formly conducted himself towards his wife with great humanity, " and with that af- 
fection which should always be wished foe between man and wife^" Prom the first- 
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pertod of I>r Bmfm*« ■ttoiidMWe en hi» wM^fi^ he faMd 1^ ia 1h« haUft ciT gi^ri^ Bfr 
Hodgson bis prescrij^tHMs verbally ^ ktd it appemrti tii»t the kitter, in cotapouni^ 
ing the medicines pivacribedt had been in «he custdifi oi^ Altering slightly tJNi 
ingredientt and their proportions. This was generally told to Dr Brown^^ ivhtf 
did not daaappreve of the clianges, as> tbeyn^re imfiiaterial^ Oil tiie'cv6mDg o€ 
the 6th of June the apprentice who had made the former bolilses with, tiib 
graltakof oUomd and from twa to four grains of opiuid,- was totd by his master^ 
to make ona with eight grains of the former and hitf a grain of therlatteiV Aboiil 
ten, his master eaoae to him in the shop and told him he was not to«1eep there a| 
usual that evening, because the two servants who slept wjUh a child w<9re inopmnnededl 
by the heat of the weather, and one of them was to occupy his bed* The be^ he>^ 
coidingly went home; The bolus was brought to I^x^ Ho(%son's »om by Hie api» 
prentice a few minutes -before the preceding conversation toqk plaoa between bink 
and his master. Not long afterwards, Mr Hodgson entered the room and took, a^^aj^ 
the bolus, without making any observation. No one saw what he did with. it. Xbc 
apprentice had left the shop by that time | and the servant who was to sleep in i|f 
and had gone down to make the bed, did not see him do a6y thing; but she .was no| 
always in such a situation as enabled her to see what was done at the maii>le slabi 
and, besides, she left the shop soon after the apprentice, so that the prisoner^ who bad 
left it before her, might have returned unseen. Not long after he took the bolus from hie 
wife's room, he returned with it, saying he bad put half a. grain more of opium inti| 
it. She then asked him to divide it into three pills, which he did accordingly. Ho 
gave her them himself, one after the other ; and when she expressed a suspicion af^ 
taking the first, that some mistake had been committed, he assured her they were 
quite right, and that ** she must keep it (the first) down, or she would have the sam^ 
to take over again. " Afterwards, when she complained of increased pain, -so thai 
she was obliged to cry out, he. gave her a draught of his own compounding, not or^ 
dered by her physician. Finding herself getting- still worse, she desired him 4o send 
fcnr her mother who had left the house about half an hour before. He inade aoipo 
idight opposition to this, but nevertheless allowed his wife to send the servant for her* 
$oon afterwards he went himself for Dr Brown (at whoee suggestion -does not 
appear from the Report, although surely that important point must^ have been asceri 
taiaed.) He told Dr Brown his wife had been seised with symptoms of infiamma^ 
taon in the stomach. On arriving together at the house, Dr Brown expressed hi^ 
suspicion that tartar emetic might have been- used by the boy instead of calomel $ bu^ 
the prisoner said he had perfect confidence in the bey*s exactness in compounding me^ 
dicines. When the Doctor discovered that the second draugl^ contained some acrwl 
substance, the prisoner tasted it and agreed that it tast^ like corrosive sublimate. H^i 
then attempted to give some explanation as.to the presence of corrosive sublimatctm i^ 
<^bserving that he had been preparing an injection for a sailer, which contained fivfi 
grains to the ounce of water. ** He repeatedly .requested that the draught mi^ h% 
destroyed ; **—-** and something was said about saying nothing more about it in th^ 
event of Mrs Hodgson recovering;'* but the witness, who stat^lthis, wq»not allowed 
to explain himself. When the surgeon, vho was then sent for at Dr Brown's requcsly 
arrived, ^e prisoner observed to him, that " he considered Dr Brown had very 
unnecessarily caused a great deal of alacm in his family ; " and rspeated to him hia 
wish that, the draught should be destroyed. A second- suigeon afterwards arrived* 
When thfe three medical attendants went with the prisoner to the shop and tasted tha 
matter on the slab where the bolus had been compounded* he agreed with them that 
it tasted like corrosive sublimate, • Finally, when the constable arrested him^^he obir 
served '^^ it can't be helped now, " and accompanied him quite freely. On hi8exami<^ 
nation before the magistrate, he said *^ it must hav^ occurred tbrouf^ mistiike, as.tho 
bottle containing the powdered opium, and that containing the corrodve sublimato 
stood together; and he was in a state of intoxication at thp time. **. 
. The following points of evidence were likewise adduced* r^tivo to the possibiUfy 
of the medicines in. the shop being confounded— of the prisoner being drunk — and 
of his being insane*^ The powdered opium and corrosive sobUmate stood toge,ther,» 
the calomel (in a state of ponder) in a bottle separated by a pactition from the oor.^ 
rpsive sublimate* which was in crystals ; and the tartar emetic in a totally difieren* 
part of the shop. Qne of the serrants deposed ifaa( her master was drunk ; but alL 
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tbfe eUitt w it w i iftes, i«V«fi or ^i^t in luiiaElier^ *tgteeA Ihat be was sober. His tnfy 
<faodgfat Jiiin uasati^ f<li' six months fadbre, becaute ^* be U^ed to go IdKmt the bons^ 
ilrith leweet: dolbes oo him Ifafta be •dight to faave; '* but no otber evide^noe wa* addtt« 
<ied to this efifest. ..*.,' 

: It is wpputiait that the ttedkal and morttl evideikjie are so interwoven in the caaft 
now stated «• to reniier tb^ separatSoQ very difficult. In the foUowlng remarks,* 
we shall kaep themes mu^ apeirt as possiblew 

..I.. Wat potiQn.giTeB in. the b^us? This qnestioa, w<e apprehend, idll be an- 
swered in the affirmative by every person who takes an exCiehdea view of the symp-r 
to'nis\df pOisdnirig and Of natural disease* No'natural disease conld produce a sense 
of burning from the throet to the epiga^inm, «o tfery tudden tmd so very neute s- 
And that it Arose, from.some aerid subeS^nce being swallowed, is rendered even mora': 
distini^t by its being eggravated fay eadi pill, and by its ocoirring immediately on> 
dieir sdministratioow W« say CTamedca/e/y, not in . the vagu# sense itk whi«h tfan 
word is. used by witnesses even <^ the medical profession,— but ih its most deoded 
flsgnification ; for -it is probable that but a. few seconds .would intervene, betwixt the: 
«vaUo^ng of eaeb pilU*-Several of the witnesses allowed that bile ini^t have caali*> 
ed <be setose of burnings But this was out of the question in the present case, aa. 
Dr Brown very pfx>perly mentioned. Bile ^ould n<$t cause a sense nf burning tnf 
very acute; and besides, the sensation existed befbre the patient began to vomit, - 
This appears, therefore, to be an instance in whicli^ conttnxy to ihe opinion of Or*' 
Bin and b^ier medical jurists, a witness might swear to the fact <k general poison^ 
ing from Ihe symptoms only. [See our Number for last ApriL xxi. 411.] 

,3. Was poison given in the first draught prepared and administered by the prisofi*i' 
er? It caused immediate vomiting ; but this is no proof of its havii^f eontained- 
poison, and no other was adduced, 

^^ 3. What was the poison in the bolus? In answering this qiiestion, it is leqid-*/ 
-site to pay some regard to the moral evidence* SuspictoiSs being entertained, thn^ 
answer must be given» if possible, with a view to these ^uspicionsi-^It appears high<*. 
ly probable, if not almost certain, that the poison was corrosive subliniate, and tha* 
il composed ^e greater part of the bolus or jpillsb This is showA by t&e violent' 
sense of burning suddenly produced, such a$ scsircely aby otber solid poison oouldr 
prdiduce; by the speedy relief derived frdtti-the >vfaite of eggs; by the subsequent » 
ptyalism ; hf the taste of the stuff on tb^ marble slab where tfate bollis #as com-, 
pounded, Or re-compounded ; and by the fhot thi|t tfiis pibison was very nasrly givea> 
asliqrt while afterwards,*— whether by accident or design, we do not at present in* 
quire. Most of these grounds of o^nion, espedally the ptyalism, aile singly eqnivo* 
cfd, we admit; but^ token conjunctly with each other, at)d With. the lack of gen^nd 
pmsoning being already proved, they form a basis eu€ident)y> sub^totitiaU Wheii- 
the case was Urst stated to us, we were disposed to think, tba^ decisive evidences- 
might be procured of the nature of the bolus» by li^imihg whether the patient did 
or did not perceive the horrible and. undisguisable taste of oonrosive stiblimate. But • 
We must change that opinion. Our correspondent^ to wboln we applied for infor- 
mation on the subject, says, that she wns t4 eonipletely engrossed 1^ the exquisite 
sufferings of the moment^ that her physician could never' get a clear answer from 
her comseming the taste of the pills* W« lah^il ntSsame thtt the did not perceive in - 
tfaem &e powerful^ aerid taste of the poison suspected* Had she been tektng any 
articte of food, or eaxy thing but medidne, then we should most ^rdbably have said^ 
that corrosive sublimate could not have been taken. But many persons either ptnr<* » 
posely or invokintariiy use means for preveniing the taste of mtMUeinei being per* • 
ceived. This may be effected either l>y holding the nose, or by bringing the velttm 
p^ndtdtm pakui over the -internal opening of the nostrils. The httkr mode, if prac> 
tised dexterously, will enable one» as we have often personally experienced, to swal^- 
low untested the most disgusting compost a physician could invent. Indeed, we - 
have sufficient pracdcal proof of the possibilit|r of tastes being not perceived, in the 
frequent accidents arisitig from oxalic acid bemg mistaken for Epsom salt^ l^o one 
would drain a bowl of strong oxalic acid if he perceived its taste. 

4. But was there sufficient evidence that the third draught contained eorrosfve 
sublimate ? The precipitates were indistinct in colour, as Was to be anticipated 
from the draught conteining a little Undanmn ; still they approached in appearance 
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to their characteristic colours; and the inference' that they indicated corrosive sub-- 
Umate, was rendered good by the effects on gold, with the aid of galvanism. But 
why did not the experimenters evaporate a little of the solndon, and use the test of 
sublimation ? Why did they not try the sulphureous test ? Why did they not prove> 
the existence of hydrochloric acid, and thus show that the mercurial prepwation 
(;ould be nothing but corrosive sublimate? As their experiments stood, it might- 
have been any other soluble salt of mercury as vf ell as corrodve sublimate, lliese^- 
to be sure, are also poisonous ; but we must reprobate every appearance of want of 
]Mrecision in medico-l^al inquiries. 

• 5. Could the corrosive sublimate have been administered by mistake? This is 
properly a question which the jury alone should answer; but in this particular case • 
it is one which requires much medical knowledge to answer correctly; at least a 
great deal more than either the jury could or the judge did possess. We shall there-- 
fore offer a few remarks upon it. If a mistake did exist, -it must have been a sys-* 
tematic one, since the same substance was used twice* Hence the prisoner must' 
have first mistaken corrosive sublimate in the crystalline, or powdered state, for 
calomel, or powdered opium ; and then he must have mistaken a strong solution* 
of sublimate for water. Dr Brown shovra, that the first was an unlikely error. 
Mistaking corrosive sublimate for powdered opium was out of the question; and 
mistaking it for calomel was unlikely, as the rormer was in crystals and the latt^' 
in powder ; and, besides, they were not so placed in the shop as to render a mistake' 
probable. The second mistake was not dwelt on very fully at the tri^ : at least no 
circumstances regarding it Were pressed for, except sudh as favoured the prisoner. • 
Thus the medical witnesses agreed, that Mr Hodgson, being a man of information, 
must have known, that the £aught he brought would strike the physician as dif«' 
fering in quantity, and perhaps even in appearance, from the one ordered ; and like^; 
wise, that it was such as would be at once vomited by the patient, and consequently 
do little harm. We need not offer any remark on these statements; they are evi^^ 
dently of no weight, and cannot lead to any sound concludon as to the prisoner's • 
motives. But it is singular, that no attempt was made to prove the possibility or 
impossibility of the solution of corrosive sublimate being mistaken for water. Did 
the prisoner keep a solution in his shop ? It appears not ; for when he attempted to 
explain the supposed accident, he said, « He had prepared one for an injection for* 
8 sailor. " Could he ha^ taken part of that injection? No. It was not strong 
enough. It contained but five grains to tlie ounce ; and that which his wife was on 
the point of taking, supposing it to ha^e been even thricfe, (instead of «« more than- 
twice**), as mudi as what Dr Brown ordered, mustbave contained about 18 grains • 
and a half per ounce. Mr Justice Bayley, following the humane piieu^dce among >- 
the English Judges of acting as counsel for the prisoner, suggest^ in his charge : 
to the jury, (as we are informed by our Correspondent), that the corrosive sublimate - 
might have got into tiie draught by, having been accidentally dissolved in the lau- 
danum.- The absurdity of tWs conjecture may be forgiven in consideration of the ' 
principle which prompted him to hazard it Of late, however, we have observed 
many parallel occurrences. It would be desirable, that when the Judge under- 
takes to make the physical sciences square with his' ideas of the case, he would use 
more mercifully his privilege of infalUbility. On the question of the prisoner's 
motive, we do not consider it necessary to offer any farther remiirks. We have no- ' 
ticed it, because it hangs partly on medical evidence ; and to this view of it we have • 
confined ourselves. llie prisoner was found Not Guilty; and therefore it would be* 
equally indelicate and unnecessary to view the question with a reference to the other 
grounds of judgment 

We recommend the case to the careful consideration of every student in legal 
medicine. The evidence, we repeat, is, on the whole, admirably correct; And we 
are assured it has been faithfully reported. The report we have followed is in the 
London Courier for August 21st 
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•' ' • Medical Grad\mtlons at Edinbutgh, 

On Ae 1st 'August, the Senatus Academicus of the Univeisity of Edin- 
burgh, conferred the degree of Doctor in Medicine on the following Gentlemen 
(110 in number)^ after they had gone through the appointed eiiaminations, and 
jpublicly defended their respective Inaugural Dissertations:— 



Of Scotland: 
3^hn Agncw, -. . De Hepatitide. 
James Anderson, . .— - Hydrocephalo 

Acuto. 
William Bogie, • — Scarlatina. 
Robert Brown> . - — • Respiratione. 
George Burton, & «-^ Ihllammatione. 
William Ciillien^ . ^ Remediis in 

• Phthisi Pulmonali. 
Hugh Donaldson, • — •- Apoplexfa San- 
guined. 
Gilb. Finlay Girdwood — Rheumatismo^ 
Gea Gregory. Grant, — Efiusionibus 
. . , Pleuriticis. 

Ja. Craufurd Gregory, —Hydrope Acuto. 



7. Mainwaring Brancfer,De SanguisisDi^- 
tributtcme. 



Archibald Hair, 
Archibald Inglis, . 
Quihtin Jamieson^ . 
^ncas M*Aiidrew. * 

John M<Kenzie^ 
John M«Laren, 
Alexander M'Queen; 
JohnM<Rae, 

William Malcom, . 

James Mitchell, 
Francis Ogston, ^ 
•Samuel Alex. Piftgan, 
William Reid, 

Continue piseipUna. 
James George Sim, • — Hepatitide 



Robert Chaffey, 
Wra. Ross Chapman, 
John Rowe Crondace, 
Thonias Dowleir, 

Henry Gaulter, 
Thomas Green, 
William Hasleiiroed^ 

Thomas Hingston, 

Charles Holland, 
Francis Hutchinson, 



Thomas Spehs, 
John Taylor, 

William Thomson, 
James Thomson, 

Adam TumbuU, 



Alex. Binny Webster 
George Wilkie, 
Thomas A. Wise, 

Cornelius Wood 

David Woodbum, . 



Acuta. 
• — Neuralgia 

— GlapdulaThy- 
lioidea. 

u. Siearlalina» 

— Quibusdam 
Plantis Medici nalibus. 

— Nervorum 
Connexu. 

-^ Aneurysmate. 
-— Rheumatismo. 

— Topographia 
Medica. 

— Erysipelate 
Endemico. 

— Febre Hecti 
ca. 

Epilepsia. 



Alexander C. Young, — 
Of England, 
Oervase Alexander, — Apoplezia. 
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— Opio. 

— Hydrothorace 
''-^ Enteritide. 

— Rheuraatisino 

Acuto. 

— Insania. 

— Dysenteria. 

— Apof^exia 

Sanguinea. 

— Morbo Comi- 

tiali. 
— * Absorptione. 

— AnimaKum 
Tepore. 

•^ Vi Noctis in 



— Typho. 
Variola. John B. Janies, 

-— Pneumonia. Corpus Humanum. 

^-*> Corde Ampli- G. Deare Meadows, • — hydrothorace 
ato; John O'Donticll, . — Hernia. 

— Careinbmate. John Overend, - — Motbisquibus 
2^ Febre Flavb. Homines Vel literis vel negotiis nimium 
^^— Dysenteria. dediti frequenter plectuntun 

Haeiborrhteigia Charles Philips-, i -^ Scirrho Ven< 

Uterina. tricuh*. 

-* Phthisi Pul. Alex. John Ralph, . — Febre Barba- 

monUli; densi Legionem Regince ii. 1816, 1817, 

— - Tetano. populante. 

Volvulo. Edmund Rendle, « —« Vital itateSim< 

Eheumatism<K guinis. 

^^ Nupera Febris T. Wclbank Robinson, ^ Acido Muri- 

atico et Chlorino, 
John Saverf, . > — Febre. 
Geo, Augustus Starling, ^ Dyspepsia. 



Geo, Fordyce Story, 

Robert J. N. Streeten, 

John Thompson, 
Charles Timm, 



— Hydrocephalo 

Acuto. 

— Delirio Tre- 

menti. 

— Febre Typho. 

— Ligafura Ar- 
teriarum. 

— Sanguine e- 



— Stethoscopio. 

— Modo quo 



Chas» J. B. Williams, 

jusque Mutationibus, 
J. Calthrop Williams, 
Oswald C. Wood, . 

Nervi Motui inserviunt. 
Robert Young, . — Ha?rooptysi. 

From Berwick, 
William Dunbar How, ^- Epilepsia. 

From Wales. 
Godfrey Howitt, . — Calculis Uri- 
nariis. 

Ff 
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From Iriiand, 



P. Ulic Bui^e^ . 0e Hysteria. 
John €o|4nger» • — Febre Piior* 

peraniiQ. 
9^nui^ Coyae^ • — Typho Gravi- 

or». 
J. Mackay Cunningham, — Causis Mar- 

Jftoruaa SxcHaotibui. 
Cl^arleft C<min, . — Dyspepsia. 
Patrick Qftly, « — Hernia. 
QUben Elliol, • — Hepatitide. 
Patrick Fiiapatrick, — Febribus Con- 
, tiDuisjenefatiin, sM praecipue de Typo. 
Roliert Foley, , — - Ophthalmia. 
Henry Fulton, • — Dyacnteria. 
Haifnir Gamble, — Commodis 

A^ditus in Moribis Pectoris distingu* 
endis. 
William John Geary, ^ Usu Purgafl 



John Murphy, 



De Hydrocephalo 

Acuto. 
— i> Hemicnbia. 



John O'Reilly, 
yfih Aug. O^Shea, 
Robert Pack, < 
Peter Sheriock, 
Stej^enson Teevao. 

Rlchafd Townsead, 

Solphatia Quintf^ 
Thomas Williams, 

From Guenu^^ 
Pel«r FrederioDeJeney, — Vitii& HniM* 

nl Coidis Congenitis. . 

From tAtf East JM&s» 
Henry DowdesweB, — > Delirio Ebri- 

o»itjftle Ezorto* 
Cuthbert Finch, . _ Palsu. 
Heiur3[^Harington, ' •-•^ MsBnorriiagia. 



quihusdam suh nomine Febriom cog- 

ifitifc 
Thomas Godfrey, •» Hiemorriiagia 

Uterimu 
William AL Hawthorne^ — SaoguinisHis* 
, fiione ill Febribus. 
George Howse, • — Apopleiua. 
PaUick Keating^, . ^ Pbthisi PuL 



John Edward Kidley,^ — Pneumonia* 
T. A. AlraiutyKirkwopd, — Ascite. 
Henry M'Cormac, — Clavo Secali- 

no. 
Samuel M«Mtil1an, ., — Enieritide. 
Robert And. M*Munn, -— Aboitu. 
AdamJ^wm^t. . •. -— Ophthalmia. 



•^< Rheumatismo, 

— Erysip^latfi. 

— Febre Conti- 

nua. 



~ Rubeola. 



tium Mercurialium ampliori in Morbis John Btvthvrait -Tayl^r^ -^ Afasorptkiine 



per Venas. 
FtomJamaictu 
Htchard Bainbridge, . ^-^Bebm Obsle* 

trick.. 
Jamei Lee Brodbelt, -^ StricturisRecli 
ThomM Lee Brodbelt,. ^JkpopleiMsVft* 

rietatlbua Entonica atque Atoniea. 
John M'Robbier . . -r- Hydieoeiiliahi. 
Will Bl-omley Rose, . -^ Dysenteria. 

From Demerofxu. 
Thomas Guamgr • . — Bh^isi Pnl« 
monali. 
From Nova Sca^a- 
John M*Braire, . — Febre Inter- 



From America. 
Frauds Boott^ . -p- Hydnocephala* 



The. Medical Lectures of the UniversUi^ of Edinburgh for the ensuing Setsion^ 
eoMmence on Wednegday the QSth of October, ■■-' 

Dietetics, Materia Medica and Pharmacy, by Dr Duncan, J^mor^ at B, a.«. 

Practice of Medicine, Dr Home, 9, a.m. - . , , 

Chemistry and Chemical Pharmacy, Dr Hope, 10, turn, . ' 

Institutes of Medicine, Dr Duncan, £hiior,..and Dr Ali^nj 11* a« m. 

Ho^ital, 12; noon. 

Anatomy and Patholo^, Dr Monro, 1, ;)• m. . 

Military Surgery, Dr Ballinsall, 2, p. w. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women, and Children^ Dr Hanulton, % p, m. 

i'rinciples and Practice of Surgery, De Monro, 4, jy* m*. 
^ Cliniciil Medicine, Dr Home aud Dr Duncan, junior, .^ ;>• ^. 
' Clinical Surgery,' Mr Russell and Mr Alison, 5, p» m... 

During; the Summer Session, Lectures will be given on the fidlowing 
Branches of Medical Education ;^« 
'Botany, Dr Graham. 

Midwifery, Dr Hamilton. 

Clinical Medh;ine, l^t Home. 

Clinical Suraery, Mr Russel. 
- JtfedicalJunsiMrndence^, D^ (Qhrisfif^, 
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Page 
j4bereromhie^I>r,l&^ contt^\it)ons 

'^ to the pathology of the spleen, 1 

^bermthtfiDr, on. hw accotint of 
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coll, - -. 18 
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* • • — on fracture of the knee- 
pan, - « 169 

Amputation, observations on, 48 

• , by flap, in the Convicts 
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Anatomy, elements of general, 403 

Anatomleal remarks on thefasdae 
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Animals, their division into verte- 
' brated and invertebrated. 

Antiscorbutic herbs, tbegir employ. 
' ^ent and efficacy, 

A^lic aneurism, cases of, 

ApoChecariesofEnglandandWales, 
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Appleby medical topog^phy of, 

^mutrong, Dr, on the utility of o- 
pium. 

Army medical officers benevolent 
fimd. 

Arsenic, on the detection of minute 
quantities of, in mixed fluids, 

Art^tsl drculoti^n, .On its agents, 

Artenes, o4)seryations and experi- 
ments on tiieir muscularity, 

BaiUie^ Dry monument to his me- 
mory, - - - 

$aird^ Dr Andrew^ his evidence pn 
the diseases of t})e Fenitentiary 
atMilbank, - 113, Ip 
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Bampjield^ Mr Robert ^~h\s evideUbe 
. on lhj8 causes of scurvy, - 128 

Barddeyy Dr H., his observatidns 
in th6 Salpetrlere on mental de- 
rangement, - - - 279 

Bayers,^- Mr, hfs medico-topogttu 
phical sketches of Appleby, 921 

Bean, St ^gnatio, its use as a't^" 
medy for epilepsy, ^ ' 22J 

Beck, pr^ his elements of m^ical 
jurisprudence, « - 178 

Beclard extirpates the parotid glktid, 

229 
■ his eletnetrts of general 

anatomy, - - 405 

•' his division of the animal 

tissues, - - - 417 

Bicetre, causes of scurvy and dy- 
sentery in, - 131, 137 

Biermcttfer^ 2>r, his report of dis- 
sectSons of puerperal fever, 83 

BirmfnghaJ^i ti^Sri of diseases of^ 220 

Blackadder, Mr, his notices /of ac- 
cidents and diseased structure of 
the caput cascum coif, • l8 

BlanCf Sir Gilbert f his evidence on 
the existence and <^uses of scur- 
vy in the Milbank Fenitentiary, 

102, 126 

Blood-letting, on its employment 
in the treatment of disease, 91' 

Bonnar, Mr James, on the em- 
ployment of blood-letting, 81 

Brera, his clinical essay on iodine 
and its preparations, 201, 214 

Burnet, Dr Wiiliam, his evidence 
. on the diseases of the Feniten* 
tiary at Milbank, - • 111 

Calculi, urinary, cases of, - ^1 

Carbonic acid, its origin in remira. 
tion, - - / 359 

Cetacea, on the lacteal system in, 23 

Chaumer^ his division ,of the ani- 
. mal tissues, ' V r 417 

Chorea, case'of^ ' ? - 94i 
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ChriiOsont Dr, on tlie detection of 

minute quantities of arsenic in 

mixed fluids, - - 60 

Circulation, inquiry on doubtful 

points in, - •. 271 

Coindet, his obsenrations on the etf 

fects of iodine in goitre, &c. 201, 215 
Cold-blooded animals, on their res- 
piration, circulation, &c. 333, 339 
Colon, on accidents and diseased 

structure of its cafmt ccecum 
Colon, obstructed, Mr Callow's cases 

of, - . - 

> Combustion, spontaneous, informa- 
tion on, - - . 
Committee, Select, their Report on 

the Milban^ Penitentiary, 97, 367' 
Copper, ammoniacal, sulpbat^ of, 

its use as an arsenical test, 6i^ 69 
Corrosive sublimate^ poisoning by, 4SS 
QntUon on hydrocyanic acid 
Courtois discovered iodine in 1813y 
Cfaigie^ Dr, his case of unusually 

large gall-stone, 
Qr^aser, Dr Thomas, his obsenra- 

tions on amputation, ' j 
Crowfoot, '' Mr Henderson, his" case 

of hemorrhage into tbe womb> 
J^rwall, 2>r, his report of the dis-^ 

eases of Birmingham, 
Deaths from hydrophobia in the 

Prussian monarchy, 
P^ngflnieht, observations on, made 

in the Stipetriere, 
J^iekenson, Dr, his evidence on 

the diseases of the Penitentiary at 

Milbank, 
Dissection of a case of ruptured 

womb, 
Distor^oii pf tjie fpet, 4/r ^aden 

on, ' ' • '- . - ■ 

I^ysentery, its prevalence in t)ie Mil 

bank Penitentiary, 
JEdwards, Dr, his treatise on the in. 

fluence of physical agents in life, 552 
£lectricjty, o^ery^tipns of Prevost 

•^nd Dumas qn, * - ' T 
Elephantiasis in the Isle of France, 
• observations on, - '- ■' 

£metib'ti|Jtar, mode of its employ- 

ment in treatment of peripneii- 
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NOTE BY THE EDITORS. 



We have seen, in the possession of Dr Bei." 
Professor of Military Surgery in this Univ^3 
Surgical Saddle, invented by Mr Weiss for th.^ 
Army Surgeons. This contrivance appears ^i?v^ 
apted to its purpose, and likely to come into t 
use in the event of a future war. Mr Weiss ss 
the inventor of various instruments for dilat::iL 
male and female urethra, and of an ingeniou^^ss 
rism Needle, which we formerly noticed. 
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\ . DESCRIPTION 

' OP A NEW • -- 

r '■. 

SPilCULUM VAGINJE AUT ANI, 



I 



INVENTieD BY 

Mr W3pSS, 



\ 62, STRAND,/LONDON. 



A, . The .joint of the instrument. 

B, C, A round wooden peg, .which is inserted into 
I0f tul^ beiwiXt the blades of the instrument, for the 
iat6oge of fdrming a round and smooth extremity, t6 
K»|itat6 its introduction. 
1 1>, 1phcbSad.es of the instrument. 

By turning the handle of the instrument, the blades 
kn be extended to any necessary size, and it wfll be 
^und la superior instrument to any Specuhun Ani yet 
^vented. -~ ^ 

The blades, when shut, form a very small instru-. 
bent, if dompared to the pewter Speculum Vaginas 
fsAe by the ^French^ which is a pewter tube, polished 
Nide, that cannot, be opened or expanded, the dia- 
leter of which is one inch five-eightns at the points. 
I apprehend, however, the Patients must suffer s0- 
ferely by the introduction of an instrument of such 
^ge dimeinsidns, whereas mine may be gradually ex- 
iBnded above two inches wide ; and, should it be ne- 
tesary to introduce any tube, one miide of thin silver, 
folished iiiside, and quite the size of the French one, 
ftay be passed between the expanded blades of the 
lew Speculum, without the least pain to the Patient. 



This instrument may also be used as a Speculu 
Ani, for the same purposes as the one with two blad 
that I invented a short time ago ; and a gentlema 
Mr Sleigh, to whom I have showed both instrument 
stated to me, that the instrument with three bladi 
had a certain superiority, in some particular case 
over that with two ; and i do not hesitate to introdui 
a note from that gentleman respecting it. 



London, September 23^ 182S. 
2d, Chap£L Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 
Sm, 

I take the earliest opportunity of stating, thl 
the instrument you have invented for dilating tti 
Sphincter Ani muscle, perfectly accords with m 
wishes, and will be found, I am persuaded, to answ< 
the purpose remarkably well. It is to be regi'ett^. 
that 1 did not see it previous to my work on the pa 
terior method of performing Lithotomy, having gc^ 
to the press ; for in it I have describea the Specului 
Ani I demised, which I now most cheerfully acknoi 
lei^^.is far inferior to your's ; however, even wit 
this, I have repeatedly succeeded in dilating the AnU 
so as to admit three fingers, without producing anj 
peculiar uneasiness to my Patient, or.any subsequeti 
loss of tone in the muscular fibres. I shall get a pla^ 
of your Speculum annexed to my publication. 

lam. Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

W. W. Sleigh, 



Member of the Royal College of Surgeoa 
Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 
To Mr Weiss, 
62, Strand, London. 
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